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© Underwoed & Underwoed, 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI 


“SUCH A MEZZO SOPRANO VOICE HAS NOT BEEN REVEALED TO THIS PUBLIC IN YEARS.” 
—W. J. HENDERSON, IN THE NEW YORK HERALD. 





MUSICAL COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT HANNA BROCKS 


{ EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, Voice Expert — Coacu — Repertore ART OF SINGING SOPRANO 

church, Concert and School Positions Secured) 1) ciigiog will be open for Summer Term 172 West 79th Street, New York Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
MRS. BABCOCK Jens and Joly. pe ‘ Telephone: 4709 Endicott Studios: 135 West, 72d Street, New York 

Telephone, 2634 Circle c ie Hall, New York Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24 bone: Endicott 5364 

aahaands aicraar toss eebenas 70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 


New York City . . -_ “T7T? 
J H DUVAI Telephone: Circle 1472 ESPERANZA GARRIGU E LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
"TEACHER OF SINGING ART OF SINGING ART OF SINGING 
: “ wie METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 1438 Bredwe ; 

7, ‘ . Es Spe Rea 2 y (Metropolitan Opera House 
Studio: 32 pees pair y* se Building, PHE BOICE STUDIO 1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant} Bidg.), N, Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
os 7 New York 57 ‘West 75th Street, New York All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 


» A eache he Art of | ,. 17° Th - - 
BURT SCHOOL Suen i nging, Voice trials by appomtment | FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacnu ror Concert ano Operatic Artists JESSIE FENNER HILL 


mz) Singing, Kar Trsining, Ramee | Seqnog. c age ; 
raphy. Normal Course in Public an riyate paren Hes aT oncert Accompanying ng 
Schoo! Music. Special coaching for church trials. WALTER L. BOGERT Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York d TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. Telephone: Schuyler 1049 Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
ART OF SINGING New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 



































ROSS DAVID 25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 


eneas ebemeen FREDERICK SOUTHWICK DUDLEY BUCK 
ood Studio 5 : gl CONCERT BARITONE Le 
yet Oe ee ree Street MRS. ROBINSON DUFF ann TEACHER OF SINGING TEACHER OF SINGING 
’ cs - 29> . a *. : . N : , ss 
VOICE Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall ow York Chy 471 West End Avenue : : New York 


136 East 78th Street New York 
. > — ; Phone: ee ‘6870 
; . . 4 - c Bs a B hy . 
ARL M,. ROEDER Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 : : ‘ Studio open under assistant teachers until 
TEACHER OF PIANO ISABEL LEONARD August 1. 
Technic — Interpretation — Theory gna Pa ster ar 7 wear “OAC 
Norma! Course for Teachers BEN NO KAN rROW ITZ yon rin rig bh COACH 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York ACCOMPANIST anv COACH Studios arnegie Ha New York City ee 
309 Main Street, Orange, N. J. ° Teacher of Piano and Theory {s0 West 67th Street J VINCE} YZO PORTANOVA 
Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, New York Metropolitan Opera House Building Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 VOCAL STUDIO 
1425 Broadway New York City Special Summer Course begins June 18, 1923 58 West 70th Street 4 P N York 
Summer course for teachers beginning June 15 reptile 9955 wea, = New xor 
0 























MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING b meetin wenkti 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire ADELE RANKIN W ARD-ST EI HENS ; 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York CONCERT SOPRANO ARTISTIC SINGING MARIE MIKOVA 

Telephone, Circle 8675 Teacher of Singing 15 East 35th Street New York PIANIST 

Studio: 1425 Bre ay » 5 : , 

Meseceaiinan "Opads Bhs Building, N. Y. Phone: 9628 Murray Hill Mat. Music League of America 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 8 East 34th Street, New York 


PURDON ROBINSON Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue : : New York 


THE ART OF SINGING — . rAmTC ,’TTc - 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician ‘i Se nent ; ETI LEL W A I SON USH ER 
Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method ERNEST CARTER COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Coworker COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR Returned. from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe DR D ANIEI SUI LIVAN 
; . 4 + te 7 


with Dr, Curtis for many years.) as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Studio; 245 West 75th Street, New York 127 West 78th Street, New York City Teacher of International Artists 


Phone; Columbus 2505 15 East 69th Street New York. City Telephone Schuyler 3660 . 
Tele ry . ALICE NIELS 3ES S<LANOFF 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 as 3 1a ? CORRS Sp ARI ANOFF, 
ase ta 132 West 74th Street ¢ t N York 
PHILIPP MITTELL - wee Se Nk ee oats 1. ileal iaealatialed q nail Phone: Columbus 0180 G, E. ‘Patten, Pf 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE AMY GRANT PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER , 
Van Dyke Studieg, a ge Avenue, Opera Recitals, Tuesdays, 5:30 Indorses and praises very highly 
Telenhene: C the Town Hall ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S > 
Telephone: Circle 6130 ° a ms mal D A mbasteend J oats MMF TN / r ATT NY 
Addoee fe. feats, Vasil at Drewatic Art VIOLIN INSTRUCTION MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
—, . “ACT Pr Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer Instruction: Lehmann Method 
MAESTRO G. H, CASELOT Tl 1476 Carroll Street ; : Brooklyn, N. Y. | 601 Carnegie Hall : : : : New York 


VOCAL TEACHER AND meio i CHRISTL AAN KRIENS Telephone: Decatur 2525 J. Cartall, Secy. 
Only nce at enh aageg' | COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLIN: 
1425 Broadway New York City Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
Bridgeport, Conn., Studio: 46 Cannon Street First American School for Orchestra Players. A SIGN( IR A. BUZZI-PECCIA MAESTRO A. SEISMIT-DODA 
few vacancies 7. Grins and wind instruments. VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER CORRECT NCEMENT VOICE 
EVEI YN FLETCI [ER-COPP Telephone: 1350 Circle Teacher of easaadt Gigs. | Sophie Braslau and | 54 West 39th PRRs C _ ea ae 
comes to New York to personally establish the i % as 2 ¥ Phone: 4045 Fit Roy 
Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York See ad on another page 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION ” - 
FRANCIS ROGERS Patton of Spsical Art MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER| LAURA E. MORRILL 
hen 9 120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350] VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE TEACHER OF SINGING 


NCERT NE D TEACHER ; : . 
CONCERT eye Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York , . 148 West 72d Street , 
Telephone: Murray Hill 699 Phone: 2118 Columbus New York 


Member American Academy of Teachers of + ata 


East 62d Street, New York Cit WILLIAM THORNER 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH JOHN BL: AND 
- prec 7R Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City Re ‘ ner “ae a f 

E. I RESS( IN MILLER * FELIX HUGHES TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH Mowat. gh anes 


eh ' ” 1980 Clee : OIC 
826 Carnegie Hall! Tel, 1350 Circle ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED Teacher of Allen McQuhae ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 


Studio: 50 West 67th S vew Y 20 East 23rd Street New York 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 6  Selebennt Ay, Hee: tangy to Yor Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 


lm) y "L7 
] A N IE I BU LL¢ iC K WILLIAMS New York Studio, 1 27 West 78th St. 
TEACHER OF SINGING For apd pintments patos: ' - 
122 Carnegie Hall 5 Crescent St orthampton, Mass. : 4 ‘ 
3 : : é ‘. THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
rte ANG aA CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
EDWARD ROYCE . 7 eH posta eee & i “All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” VOICE CULTURE. 
PIANIST ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 15 West 67th Street, New York City "230 East 62d Street 
Teacher at New York School of Music and Arts SCHOOL OF SINGING Phone: 2951 Columbus Complete musical education given to student: 
oe Mr ieokimes’ Schuyler ar” Studio: 257 West 104th Street from the beginning to the highest perfection 
Instruction according to the most approved Phone: 1514 Clarkson F. & H. CARRI, Directors 
modern principles ~9. 38 . — - 
Hours for serocen: interview I REDERICK E, BRIST( IL 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2-3 P. M. 4 4 Feta peg Aes Oe a gta Te en ere ieee 
MARY RAY PINNEY ‘ TEACHER OF SINGING _ DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
TEACHER OF PIANO 43 West 46th Street, New York City Nine years of successful teaching and 


FLORENCE E, GALE Specialist on Sight Reading ai Fm dome in Berlin 
SOLO PIANIST Studio: 38 West 96th St., N.Y. Tel. 2105 River] __ ; wae! Phone: aia” | 
Recitals and Concerts VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT (In Summit, N, J., Mondays; in Stamford and 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method : Yew Canaan, Conn. Wednesdays) 
; PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 


137 West 69th Street, New York a ee a ee Nal 
es Telephone: Columbus 4873} FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 251 West 102d Street, New York 


Fermerly Mme. Germain Phone: Riverside 366 
1ACOUES L. GOTTLIEB Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
je { LJ Lo L. U 4 3 of Singing PIANO INSTRUCTION 
veges or Yesk.ts, Goctapens Costepneny 439 West End Avenue New York City N y Ww ‘ . ‘ 
venile an ult chestras > HOR. wh . ew York: Jest 91st Street 
Gorriien Txstirute oF Mrsic FREDERICK RresperG, A, A. G, O. Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 
g oice an iano partments y 7 CoP PIANO INSTRU 
136 Fast 76th, Beret lande ea York City WILBL R A, LUY S1 ER Studied under saab ogee oak Scharwenka 
el. inelander 434 ROE GE Ni get te ‘ 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street _ Specialist in Bigin Singing : meee) Lig Tecbale, Head of piano depart: MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
i (Formerly Teacher a et. Opera Co.) Riverside Drive. Telephone Schuyler 3655, Courses aati MASTER CLASSES 
p A Maker of Readers,’’ No instrument used arranged to suit individual requirements. Personal 
CHARLES LEE TRACY Roth classes and individual instruction address, 408 West 150th Street. June until October, 1923 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Class courses begin October 1. Private any time Telephone: Audubon 1530 Address! Tur azoinc Hore: — ae 
os ; , . 203 West 54th Street, New York 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone, 9319 W. M Id Telephone: Circle 2500 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City a ‘ 
CARL FIQUE 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY | MISS EMMA THURSBY se rirentiee sxe: BRUNO HUHN 

SOPRANO — TEACHER OF SINGING OME oyu: hy See Salsa -FIQUE 205 West 57th Street, New York 

1425 Broadway, Metropolitan raat Houre, N. Y. ill rece've a limited number of pupils Dramatic Soprano 3 Tel. Circle 5420 
: 34 Gramercy Park FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE Voice lessons June 25 to August 4, teaching at 


Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y, Residence: : 
lb 3967 Fordham *hone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 573 North Lake Ave., Pasadena 

































































































































































July 12,°1923 


§ MARGOLIS aun 


1425 Broadway. Suite 38, New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Personal Representative 
Marie Gouled 25 West 42nd St., New York City 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


COneeny SOPRANO 
Te sree, 28 Singing 
Studio: 15 West 7 th Street, New York 
Phone: 10028 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Managementt ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel Hardi 203 West 64th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


bia School of M 
oe 309'S. Wabesh Ave., 











<427C00 














Chicago 





MARIO P. AGANO VOICE FE CULTURE 


Pupils Prepared for 
Grand Opera and Concert, also Coaching 
1367-9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Puone Firzroy 3853 


RoBeErtT O°CONNOR | , 


New York 





Studio: 375 East HEN Reet, 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 


MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 

E experience guaran 
National y Bey | Desoclation ——.. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 

Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 





¢ NADWORNEY "2896... 





RALPH GOX/& 


COMPOSER: -Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 65th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 

Brooklyn, N. 


FRI | C Phone 7277-] Prospect 


WOULD YOU? 


A MABELANNA CORBY SONG 


ORBY-LE WI 
ONCERT SONG 








CONTRALTO 
519 pr egg Place 








COURIER 


LOrtT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Fe Jeocher 
ucceeds others have 
Sales. i Endorsed hy the great- 

= N. Y. Evening Mail. 


A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 

Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Summer Courses 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
oe Teacher 


et - 5 ‘ete ds Plc air nd: Soh.” , 
3 Peat ey Coere, 
pay , ee aes Same ee Studios: Burnet a 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 3 ten 71st street, New York 


Endicott 5840 
PESOS « en 6152 Kimbark Ave. 
Chicago, Iil. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 














OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnacan Street Cambridge, Mase. 


'GRASSE 
s WARFORD «: 





—— a and 


Will Accept 
Poll, We a West 17 torerry St. 
. 2052 Tremont 





venonen. OF 


wnat “ 
149s 2s Eee RE 

















* “Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL VCaiMusie 


few York 
merporeritas OPERA HOUSE Sryeies, + ES Pactewr, Sm tere 





RUSSELL J. ENCLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
of his ceeee-s arenes 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studio: 768 West End Ave., New York Telephone; 8838 Riverside 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Sorte Choral Society 
(227 Kimball Building - - 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


Cc rte—Recital 











Chicago 








MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
Correction 
Studio: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 


New York 








VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 

and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 

every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 

removing a specialty, as her method is 

not a theory but a Proven Fact. Trial 

ae ag gy only. Phone Columbus 
Studio: 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


“. WILD 


9425 $. Robey Street, Chicago, Il. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 
Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue. New York City 








* GRAVES ATKINS 


* . {Soprano , 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. CLarlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Mardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 8103 Circle, New York 





New York 














JEANNE LE FEE 


FARDULY 


Concert _ -Contralto and Voice Specialist 
PE—NEW YORK 


Pupils weepared for Concert, Opera ys Oratorio 
Special Summer courses now 


Studios, 124 West 88th St. Tel. Sohuyler 1368 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


READ 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI"”’ 
By J. H. DUVAL 


And You Can't Be Fooled 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, Hew York City 


Mme. Hildegard 


|| 59 











STUDIO: Steinway Fi esas 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 











Montclair, New Jersey 2 
A 
us HAMMANN (KR RAF 
Ff Gencers “fue. Oratorio 
PIANIST R 14 West Gath St., — narra verk City 
— W GEHRKEN &¢ 
oncert 
A Organist 
Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER R ont feeble snd fine command.” — 
TEACHER OF SINGING N Peete wlane reputation.” — 
Musical Management Nie? Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
ra ee 
ve, 


Bonei 


Eatrance 


‘VALERI = 


POTTER 


Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Marray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 














Chicago, Ill. 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ri: 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Repetiteur 
«= FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE. 














A PIANO 
4 STUDIO 
. 239 West 72 St 
T Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 
SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle 


Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many others, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINCING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Meseage” 
Educational Recitals 
Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 


Kataoe HOFFMANN 21 


Home Address: St. Paul, 
ARCHIBALD 
Presse 


SESSIONS “<<: 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Charch, Sunday Afternoc ss 
OST West 13let &., N. ¥. Tel 6674 Morningside 








125 W. 86th St. N.Y 


























§S RUBANNI san 
= 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 
‘ LJUNGKVIST 
ARTHUR M., BURTON 
& DE yn 

a HAZEL 








- ) Now in Europe 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 











Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chloago, Ili 
E°mMa A. DAMBMANNNI 


Southland Gace, __Reboare 
le Hall. Vocal Instrustion. 


“rt Tie tert 
a Resi 
&., Tel. Mir River, between 


4 
Bindi. iat Ww. 03 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Concent PIANIST 
Management: me y Smith, 
Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, La 
Beth El Union cal Semina: 


412 Fifth Ave., 





60 Jefferson Ave., 





ew York. 





Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


T r of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teachér at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CiTy 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Veoat | ana Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings costume aumbers, 


Studio: 61 W. 





a: 
wien ea ©. Phone Chelsea 3334. 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 


College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Yudson, N.Y. 


Studio: 452 Riverside Orive, how York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFE ossio212s% ron, 
Hi. ROMANOFF Dramatic Scpranc 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 


we IVAN TARASOFF “scci-* 


637 Madison Ave., New York Telephoze 3019 Plaze 














NAT40NAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 
For all Information apply to the President, , 


a“ 1780 Broadway, New Yer: 








MUSICAL COURIER 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Tae Pianos 


Offices: 20 West 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
New York City 





Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 











MYRON W. WHITNEY 


VOICE TEACHER 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, David Mannes Schoo!, 157 E. 74th St.,#.¥. 
Other deve, 1406 H Strest, Washington, D.C 


SHEET MUSIC 


c 
1 5 A COPY 
U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully peg on the best 





HERMAN SPIELTER 
Auther of “MANUAL OF ‘onr”’ 
others. 


Btudive ow. tTist St. yf — Vork 
esi 

{ st West 180th Std New York 
Tel. Wadew 





J. WARREN Conductor —Coach - Accomparist 


STUDIOS: 
Phone +4 = AR 


H. VV. Maurer 


Specialist In VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York Chy 
Residence: 867 Hast 179th Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


HAROLD A. LORING 


LECTURE — RECITALS 
American Indian Music 


Assisted by 
A tull-ploed Sioux Indian 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTE T 


mer Fischer, ist Violin axis, N 
sabel Rausch, 2d Violin eidhardt, tae 


Addrezs: 474 cee ae Street 
New York City 








Brook, 
“Mazurka No. 2,'" ‘The Palms,” 
end practically all the other 

classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll 











LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


f elit a Bg ee intent newt & 


of the musical dol- 
lare @ year post 
A monthly, “THE ACEROT™ oo ther. 
eae er ae 
year post 

Ea iviiiea 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
24 Bernere Street, London, W. 1, England 


Do You Study Singing? 


Are You Making Progress? 
lf Not, Why 





“5 SS a Re 

















By J. H. Duval 
And You'll Find Out. 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 


Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 














July 12, 1923 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 ewe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its ea 
maker 3 

q Its continued use ‘a such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its sr pian oan tone 
qualities and durability $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- 








MAKERS 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agotiaw Hatt, New Yorx Crry 
Monufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 

























EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manutactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 


O) Acoustigrande | 


Built by 


CHICKERING BROTHERS 
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BORIS GODUNOFF THE CLIMAX 
OF THIRD ZURICH FESTIVAL 





Weingartner the Hero of a Splendid Meistersinger—Scala Artists Achieve Big Popular Success in The Barber—Handel’s 
Rodelinde a Treat for Connoisseurs—Bad Weather Puts a Damper on Festival Spirit 


Zurich, June 27—The third International Festival of 
Zurich is over. There is to be another performance of Boris 
Godunoff tomorrow night, it is true, but all the items of the 
program have been revealed before an audience that ought 
to be more than satisfied. If it is true that 
the local ne of the festival suffered 
somewhat by the not wholly satisfactory 
any mg of the Paris Opéra Comique 
ast year, it must be said that that little 
handicap has been more than overcome by 
the splendid artistic offerings this year. 
One of the principal objects of the festival 
—to give Zurich (and Switzerland) an 
annual glimpse of international opera at 
its best—has therefore been fulfilled. The 
other purpose—to lure the wily tourist back 
into this forsaken paradise of Switzer- 
land—has been thwarted again by a com- 
plication of economic and meteorological 
forces, the mystery of which I am not 
unable to unravel. It does seem that not 
only European politics but also European 
weather has been definitely disturbed by 
the “great” war. 

The Zurich Festival, therefore, was 
almost exclusively a festival for Zurichers, 
which is a pity in a way, not because we 
begrudge the Zuricher his foes fortune, but 
because many a cosmopolitan might have 
had this rare wsthetic pleasure as well. 
And then, Zurich is not normally a ver 
large F sce and the sprinkling of English 
an mericans (the Germans being as 
rare as snowballs in Hades) were not 
always sufficient to fill the house. Never- 
theless—thanks to the university students 
and the members of the ancient guilds— 
three of the four Meistersinger perform- 
ances (counting the public rehearsal) were 
sold out, as well as both of the Barber of 
Seville, while the demand for Boris Godu- 
noff, a novelty in these parts, three times 
exceeded the capacity of the house. 
Handel’s Rodelinde, while well patronized, 
failed to rouse the interest that was ex- 
pected. 

There was also a pair of performances 
of a Schiller drama, Kabale and Liebe, 
by Viennese artists under the direction of 
Max Reinhardt, which was of high artistic 
merit, but which does not concern the 
reader of a musical journal. 


WAGNER AND ZURICH. 


As usual, ari important item of the fes- 
tival was Wagner, and quite appropriately 
so when one considers the Wagnerian asso- 
ciations of the town. Year before last it 
was Parsifal, of which the very beginnings 

o back to Wagner’s sojourn on Zurich 

ke; last year Tristan, steeped in the 
romance of Villa Wesendonck, and this 
year Die Meistersinger. Hans Sachs and 
his companions lived in Nuremberg, it is 
true, but the historic atmosphere of | the 
final scene, with its procession of the 
Guilds might have been—and perhaps was 
—inspired by the tradition of the Zurich 
guilds, or “Ziinfte,” corporations of arti- 
sans that have had an uninterrupted exist- 
ence until today, and whose guild houses, 
with their quaint facades and emblems, still 
lend atmosphere to this picturesque town. 

It was the active co-operation of some 
of these guilds, with their picturesque ac- 
cessories, in the final scene, that gave this 
Meistersinger production a festival char- 
acter of its own, and made it a sort of = 
civic rite. Had the heavens been merci- “ 
ful, this scene would have been repeated : 
outdoors, upon the Dolder, overlooking the town, but wis- 
dom is the better part of valor when it comes to experiments 
withthe weather in such a year as this. As it is, the whole 

roduction had unusual vivacity, and went with a bang from 
ginning to end, thanks to the energetic conducting of Felix 
von Weingartner. 


WEINGARTNER VICTORIOUS. 


Weingartner is one of those conductors who are equal 
to all situations. I have seen him conduct an Italian Parsifal 
in Naples, with an impossible cast; I have seen him pilot a 
would-be prima donna through the reefs of a Straussian 
score; arid he has just come back from London, where he 
has interpreted British music on its own ground. Every- 
where he emerges victorious, and so he did here, with a 
heterogeneous cast, a strange orchestra and a festival chorus 
augmented by numerous amateurs—an apparatus ‘which he 
tuned up and set working in the space of a few days. He 
read the score as a master, of course brought out the details 
of the polyphony in ‘such places as the street fight scene with 
amazing clarity, and,built up great climaxes with the vision 
and hand of a musical architect. ; 

The cast was excellent. Hermann Weil, for years the 
Hans Sachs of our Metropolitan, sang and acted the role 
with his mature artistry and was, with Weingartner, the 
real hero of the evening. Richard Schubert, now a colleague 
of Weil in Vienna, was a Walter who in figure and bearing 
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Photo by Garo. 
“An unheralded genius with phenomenal gifts and attainments,” was the critical 
appraisal of Glenn Dillard Gunn of the Chicago 
Havens’ piano recital in that city recently. j 
American who has received most of his training in this country achieves as great 
a success in his art as Raymond Havens has had. 
giving his first recital in Boston in 1905, his steady growth each year has placed 
him higher and higher in the opinion of press and 
acknowledged as one of the foremost American pianists. 
times as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and twice with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, receiving every- 


fulfilled every youthful ideal of the role, singing with a 
-large and luscious voice that should have impressed the 
patrons of the Chicago opera, if it didn’t. Surely there is 
no youthful Wagnerian tenor who, in an all-round way sur- 
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RAYMOND HAVENS. 


where critical appreciation of a highly favorable nature. 


asses Schubert today. And Berta Kiurina, the leading 
Vicnnees lyric soprano, gy? has few equals in beauty ot 
voice and style of singing. Moreover, witha new slender- 


fness of figure, she looked and acted the part to perfection. 


The Beckmesser (Wilhelm Bockholt) was furnished by 


Tribune after hearing Raymond 2 
It is very rare indeed that an = 


Beginning as a small boy by 


profession, until he is now 
He has played eight 


Zurich, and while generally satisfactory, was perhaps too 
self-contained in the matter of comic pantomime. Karl 
Seydel, of Munich, a well known David, and Georg Zott- 
mayr, as Pogner, completed a cast that came as near being 
all-star as one could wish for, yet gave the impression of 
being organically one—a real ensemble, in other words. The 
enthusiasm was commensurate with the accomplishment and 
concentrated on Weingartner as the center of it all. 
Hanpew’s Rope.inve. 

Handel’s Rodelinde, one of the three operas of Handel 
that are spreading the Handel revival, starting from Gét 
tingen, through Germany, came as a novelty to Zurich and 
was viewed, no doubt, with the usual skep- 
ticism. It is not likely that Rodeline will 
ever again become a popular opera, but 
= that does not detract from it as a work of 
= art; and it is worth hearing at any rate, 
even if the plot is not, according to mod 
ern ideas, of great dramatic value. It is 
a story of conjugal fidelity, in which the 
wife of an exiled*king (Rodelinde) with 
stands all the attacks of the usurper (Grim 
wald) and his cruel accomplice (Gari- 
baldi), though her husband is thought to 
be dead. As in Fidelio, she saves her 
spouse from the prison of his oppressors; 
but he regains his old dignities by 





the 
treachery of Grimwald rather than his own 
or his wife’s courage. Magnanimously, 
he spares the life of the tyrant, and ali is 
well at the end. It is a libretto that satis- 
fied the demands of Handel's London audi 
ence of 1725, no doubt, but whose naiveté 
must make us smile today. 

But the nobility and strength, as well as 
the touching accents of Handel's music are 
as valid today as then. It supplies the 
dramatic poignancy that the libretto lacks, 
and it rises, in the arias of the disconso 
late Rodelinde, of the despairing king, and 
in the duo of the two, to moving heights. 
What one misses in Rodelinde is the vari 
ety, which in Handel’s Julius Cesar is sup- 
lied by the choruses and ensembles; for it 
consists almost entirely of arias. In the 
arrangement for the modern stage Profes 
: sor Hagen, of Gottingen, has eliminated 
= some of these, and has supplied some in 
= strumental portions from Handel’s own 
: works which make the score more palatable 
= for modern tastes. 


= AN 


z The performance, by the ensemble of 
= the Stuttgart Opera, had unity and main- 
tained a high artistic niveau, though it 
= lacked the brilliance and opulence which 
= must have been essential in Handel's time. 
Two excellent singers, Roda von Glehn, 
soprano, in the title role, and Heinrich 
Rehkemper, baritone, as Bertarich (the 
king), were the central figures. The lat- 
ter, especially, would seem to promise a 
great career Wilhelm Fassbinder, as 
Garibaldi, and Lydia Kindermann, as Had 
wig, were more than adequate. The musi 
cal direction of Erich Band, and the stage 
management of Dr. Otto Erhardt were in 
accordance with the best endeavors of mod 
ern German. stage craft. Altogether an 
excellent showing for the Stuttgart Opera 

Scenery, lighting and costumes, espe 
cially designed for this production, empha 
sized the dignity and the plasticity of the 
various tableaux and successfully palliated 
the episodic character of the scenes. [ts 
severe simplicity concentrated all attention 
upon the music. The harpsichord in the 
recitatives were unfortunately represented 
by a modern grand piano—the only flaw in 
the stylistic fidelity of the whole. 





Artistic Propuction, 
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Aw Ipeat Barper, I[mportep rrom ITALY. 


The greatest popular success of the en- 
tire festival was the production of Ros 
sini’s Barber of Seville, by the famous 
Scala ensemble of Milan. If there is a 
better Barber ensemble in the world today [ don’t know it 
It consists of stars, but stars that are hitched together in 
an infallible constellation. It has the virtuosity of a crack 
chamber music team. And it has the true Italian spirit, 
(Continued on page 23) 





LOUIS ECKSTEIN OFFERS VARIETY 
TO RAVINIA PARK AUDIENCES 





Operas Repeated with Different Casts, Much to the Interest of Opera Goers—Josephine Lucchese Heard in Lucia- 
Armand Tokatyan Makes Fine Impression at Debut in Cavalleria Rusticana—Easton Admirable as Santfzza— 
Bourskaya Sings Anita in La Navarraise for First Time on Any Stage—Traviata, Lohengrin and 
Barber of Seville Given—Pareto and Schipa Score in Latter 


Chicago, July 7.—Louis Eckstein, president of the Ravinia 
Opera Company, is not an autocrat, a tyrant nor a dictator. 
He is rather a good diplomat who obtains the utmost from 
his artists through kindness and rarely has to resort to 
forceful words to win a point. Yet, his position with artists 
sometimes. must be most ticklish, as Eckstein does not give 
his stars the right to monopolize a role. Thus, this season 
Ravinia habitues will have several Mimis, at least two Lucias, 
several Edgardos, Dukes and Alfredos, and, going down the 
list, one will see that’ most. of the -roles of sopranos, con- 


traltos, tenors and baritones, not to speak of the bassos, will 
be sung once by one artist, then by another, This, by the 
way, does not mean that one artist will substitute for another, 
nor that the artist who is given the first performance is 
considered superior in the part than the one heard at the 
second presentation. The policy is only one of interchange 
of parts between the artists. Now this one will be given a 
chance to appear in a part at a first performance, now 
another will be given an opportunity on a similar occasion 
(Continued on page 32) 
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IEO-CLASSICISM THE WATCHWORD AT FIFTY-THIRD 
” GERMAN TONKUENSTLERFEST HELD IN CASSEL 


Ernest 


Krenek’s Symphony the Last Word in Dissonance—Works by Kaminski, Tiessen, Sekles and Bohnke Please— 


Hindemith Leads in Chamber Musio—Left Wing Victorious in General Meeting 


Cassel. Germany, June 13.—‘“In the heart of Germany” is 
the phrase with which the Cassel hotelkeepers attract con- 
ventions and congresses of all sorts to their city It is a 
phrase of purely physical, geographical meaning, and if it 
induced the German musicians to hold their fifty-third gen 
eral meeting and festival here, it must have been their 
desire to give the word “heart” a somewhat more idealistic 
interpretation, to infuse into this geographical heart some- 
thing of Germany's soul, as expressed in the music of today. 
For, to tell the truth, Cassel is—despite its musical tradition, 
which every German city has, and despite the marvellous 
Hessian potentates collected for the 
hopelessly provincial. Its musical 


formerly of Berlin, has a tough 


Rembrandts which 
lelectation of the citizens 


director, Robert Laugs 


THE 


classicism, a turning away from sentimental hysteria in the 
search for a more direct and deeper subjectivity expressed by 
“absolute” tonal means. The influence of Wagner and 
Richard Strauss, with their delineative music no longer 
exists in the work of the younger generation, and the whole 
of the French impressionistic school has not left a trace in 
their works. Bach and the last Beethoven are their proto- 
types, and of the moderns Reger and—in a purely mechanical 
sense—Mahler and Schonberg. 


Tue Krenek SyMPHONY. 


Hardly any direct influence is detectable in the Krenek 
symphony, which with all its abnegation of emotional or 
lyrical elements is a strong human document. Like the non- 


STATE THEATER AT CASSEL, 


where the opera and chamber music performances were held. 


time of it with his conservative public, and it was largely 
the necessity of bolstering him up in his struggle against a 
stuffy philistinism that brought the General German Music 
Society here. 

The last and only previous time that the society ventured 
hither wes in 1872, over fifty years ago, and the oldest 
inhabitants can still remember how the novelties of the time 

by Liszt, the Society's founder—were received with head- 
shaking, and probably more. This time the only composer 
who aroused protest—and by no means only on the part of 
the natives—was Ernest Krenek, whose second symphony, 
op. 12, was generally regarded as the “event” of the festival. 
The weighty question aired at last year’s session, as to 
whether whistling is a proper form of expressing one’s dis- 
pleasure, was emphatically “yessed” by the very people who 
were against it before, for Krenek is a radical, whereas the 
work hissed last year was by a conservative. A whole 
arsenal of house keys was put in action and a pleasant time 
was had by all. 

Quauity Higher THan Last YEAR, 

The of the program—covering two orchestral con- 
certs, one of choral and one of chamber music—was received 
with surprising enthusiasm by the public, which would 
really seem to have made some progress within the last 
fifty years, even though large sections of it still regard the 
artist as a sort of wild animal and an object of curiosity. 
As usual, the program was a compromise—besides works 
of modernistic and even revolutionary tendency it presented 
conventional scores whose message and style make such 
resounding propaganda as afforded by these festivals either 
unnecessary or superfluous. An Easter symphony by Wil- 
helm Petersen, in effect a good counterpoint exercise on a 
well-known chorale; a half-dozen orchestral songs by Her- 
mann von Waltershausen, wretchedly suing by Hedwig 
tracema-Briigelmann, and a passacaglia and double fugue 
for organ by August Scharrer were such imponderabilia, 
which it is hoped may be eliminated at future festivals. 

For the rest the general niveau was higher this year than 
last, not because German music has had a sudden upward 
rise, but because the works performed were fewer and, there- 
fore, better selected. The general tendency, insofar as it could 
be detected, is in the direction of an uncompromising neo- 


rest 
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Photo by C. Saerchinger. 
MUNICIPAL HALL IN CASSEL 
where the festival concerts were held. 


objective creations of some modern “expressionist” painters, 
it seems to reflect indefinable moods and soul processes 
which perhaps a future generation will be able to interpret. 
Sometimes this expression is tender (though never senti- 
mental), sometimes volcanic, and it stops short of nothing 
in the way of dissonance and conflicting sonorities to reach 
its purpose. It arrives at new and veritably cruel concep- 
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Photo by C. Saerchinger. 
A WELL KNOWN TRIO. 
Ernest Krenek, composer of the sensationally modern sym- 
phony produced at Cassel (left) and Emil Bohnke, composer 
of the violin concerto (right), with Robert Laugs, festival 
conductor (center). 


the violins (of unheard-of melodic difficulty), before a sort 
of stretta in which all themes are combined, ending in a 
“chord” which probably contains all the notes of the chro- 
matic scale! ere one made the interesting discovery that 
the ear, once accustomed to extreme dissonance, requires no 
“solution” and readily accepts this kind of sonority as 
dynamically more powerful and satisfying than a consonance. 
More Neo-CLaAssicisM. 

Second in importance was a concerto grosso, by Heinrich 
Kaminski, of the Munich school, the composer of the Sixty- 
ninth Psalm which aroused unusual attention at the Ton- 
kiinstlerfest in Niirnberg two years ago, and more recently 
in Berlin. Kaminski is fourteen years older than Krenek, 
and therefore more mature in a musical sense. He has 
settled down to an uncompromising neo-classicism and 
wanders absolutely in the paths of Bach. He aspires to the 
further development of Bach's polyphony by the contrapuntal 
treatment. Not only of single voices but also different 
groups of the orchestra, by a working together not merely 
of melodic but rhythmic contrasts as well. Wheels within 
wheels generally. His concerto grosso emp!oys two separate 
(classic) orchestras and two “concertino” groups, with the 
piano as a central pivot. 

It cannot be denied that his music has earnestness and 
even depth, and, that it must interest the musician is obyious 
since the composer solves his problems in masterful style. 
But there is also a certain dryness and pedantry in his reli- 
ance upon old models, accentuated by the fact that the char- 
acter of his melodic invention is strongly influenced by the 
old masters as well. Kaminski has an indisputable talent 
for architectural grandeur, but his stern seriousness and 
religiosity are not always convincing. Only time will tell 
how much is genuine and how much assumed, He is a 
problematic figure and, like all problematic figures, interest- 
ing. American conductors shou!d have a look at this score. 

Two other works of neo-classical character, though less 
severe, are the symphony for string orchestra and eleven 
solo wind instruments, by Max Butting, a young Berlin 
composer of moderately modern tendencies, and the violin 
concerto of Emil Bohnke, of the same age. The symphony 
is well constructed, shows the influence of Brahms and rises 
to moments of striking lyric beauty in the slow movement. 
Bohnke’s violin concerto has been previously played by Carl 


FIFTY-THIRD GENERAL MEETING OF THE GERMAN GENERAL MUSIC SOCIETY 


(Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein, founded by Liszt). 


tions of harmony and polyphony—conclusions which no 
musician of “school” could accept, were he not somehow 
convinced of the earnestness and ethical content of these 
utterances. For, while they betoken a musical intellect of 
stupendous strength, their validity as music can be recog- 
nized only by way of the emotions. Say what one will, this 
music grips and compels; it must be taken seriously, even if 
it defies analysis. 

Technically the symphony is, despite its disregard of all 
harmonic laws, masterful. It betokens especially a strong 
architectural sense, an inner lawfulness of form that avoids 
all scholastic inference. It spins fascinating polyphonic 
webs, builds up climaxes of terrific power, and accentuates 
them by striking contrasts. Such a contrast is achieved, for 
instance, by the interpolation of a long unison passage of 


President Résch addressing the meeting. 


Flesch in Berlin and has, I believe, been reviewed on that 
occasion. Though candidly anti-modern, it managed to absorb 
one’s attention by the spontaneity of its melodic invention 
and the sincere inieienly character of its ‘development. It 
is eminently violinistic, and therefore grateful (a rara avis 
among modern concertos!), and afforded the young Georg 
Kulenkampf-Post a fine opportunity to show his violinistic 
skill. Bohnke, by the way, who is the new conductor of 
the Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, directed his own work 
and got quite the best result of the festival from the local 
orchestra. 
Tue Tone PArInters. 

The two orchestral works which, by their very nature, 
deviated from the predominant classicism of the festival, 
were a Hamlet suite of Heinz Tiessen. one of the most note- 
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worthy post-Straussians in Germany, and a suite of about 
twenty miniatures, entitled Gesichte (Faces), by Bernhard 
Sekles, the composer of the opera Scheherezade. They are 
little genre-pieces purporting to reflect varying moods and 
temperaments, often too obvious to deserve their titular 
adjective, “fantastic.” Sekles, like Tiessen, is evidently a 
composer for the stage. 

But Tiessen’s tonal visions betoken a grander imagination 
and a more powerful dramatic temperament. His three 
Hamlet movements, taken from the music to Shakespeare’s 
drama as written for Max Reinhardt’s Berlin production, 
were, besides the Krenek symphony and Reger’s Gesang der 





HEINRIGH KAMINSKI, 


composer of the Concerté 80, which aroused much dis- 
cussion at the Cassel Tonkunstlerfest. 


Verklarten, quite the most radical item of the festival. 
They are weird mood pictures of violently tragic character, 
held together by the sinister moaning of the storm as a 
sort of extra-musical leit-motif. The tempestuous night- 
scene of the opening act, the death of Ophelia and a gro- 
tesquely bitter death march, are like great shreds of some 
weirdly impressive painting—a musical El Greco calculated 
to overawe the beholder. Though wholly emancipated from 
Strauss, Tiessen is, among the younger generation, perhaps 
his truest disciple, especially when one thinks of Elektra and 
Salome. 
Tue CHoraL Works. 


One big choral work of recent origin concluded the fes- 
tival, preceded by two representatives of the older genera- 
tion, namely Reger’s Gesang der Verklarten, which is so 
difficult by reason of its extraordinary voice leadings that it 
has experienced only one performance before this, and two 

art-songs for male chorus and orchestra by Siegmund von 
aseauetn (The performance of the Reger must be 
regarded as an unsuccessful experiment which did not permit 
of a fair opinion as to the work.) Hausegger’s pieces were 
conventional, The Braunfels Te Deum, the big event of the 
closing night, disappointed by the weakness of its thematic 
invention and’its too consistent renunciation of modern har- 
monic means. -What it showed is great structural skill and 
a gift for interpreting religion dramatically—almost 
theatrically (vide Mahler). The final climax is imposing 
and was the best effort of the chorus and orchestra under 
the direction of Robert Laugs. A great outburst of local 
patriotism, only partly justified by the quality of the per- 
formances, characterized the ovations at the end. 


Goop SHOWING FoR CHAMBER MUSIC. 


The one concert of chamber music took place in the State 
Theater. The most decided success was scored, as usual 
these days, by Paul Hindemith, the most prolific and most 
recognized among the younger Germans of today. Hinde- 
mith, who has a natural aversion to the modern orchestra, 
because he is essertially a musical draughtsman and not a 
painter -in oils (or grease), simply shakes one chamber 
music piece after the other from his sleeve—quartets, 
sonatas, wind-ensembles, et cetera. 

This time he presented two new sonatas (sonatinas would 
be more exact)—one ‘for viola and one for viola d’amore 
(with piano), both masterfully played by himself. They 
are written in a free melodic style that often defies all 
tonality, and yet flows along so naturally and spontaneously 
as to send one home trying to whistle his “tunes.’ The 
wildest freaks of melody and most daring experiments in 
harmony, however, are firmly held together by live and 
original rhythms and a natural feeling for form, The viola 
d’amore sonata especially, with its bagpipe archaisms, is full 
of charm. Uneven as Hindemith’s product fs, it seems cer- 
tain even now that much of it will live. The “Spieltrieb” of 
the old school of German Musikanten is alive in this young 
Barbarian. 

Of two string quartets played (by the Hans Lange Quar- 
tet) at the same concerts, the one by Ernst Toch, of Mann- 
heim, I liked the best. Not overly modern, it is full of beauti- 
ful moments, interesting in its polyphony and satisfying in 
form. The other, by Hermann Kundigraber, of Aschaften- 
burg, in Bavaria, is more sophisticated and mannered, yet 
musicianly, too. Altogether an excellent showing for Ger- 
man chamber music. 


SCHREKER’S SCHATZGRABER, THE FestTiIvAL OPERA. 


No new opera being recommended for performance at the 
festival, the local opera management served up its production 
of Schreker’s Schatzgraber, which, alas! fell off against 
the generally high quality of the music surrounding it. 
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When one thinks that this man is the teacher of Krenek 
and several other young neo-classicists, one is led to think 
of Massenet as the French parallel. Schreker, however, 
has not nearly the melodic inspiration of a Massenet, and 
his dependence on Wagner in style and orchestration becomes 
more and more apparent. The relatively poor performance 
(compared with Berlin) showed up the weaknesses of the 
work most cruelly. One was, nevertheless, glad of an 
opportunity to see the beautiful Cassel State Theater, one 
of the finest opera houses in Germany. Equally imposing, 
by the way, was the great Municipal Hall, with its adjoining 
banquet hall, in which the concerts and social festivities took 
place. Being built shortly before the war, it received, in a 
broader sense, its baptism on this occasion. 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING. 


The split which at last year’s meeting of the General 
German Music Society (Allgemeiner deutscher Musik- 
verein) seemed almost inevitable, has been averted at the 
annual meeting which, as usual, took place during the fes- 
tival. The same governing committee, with one exception, 
has been re-elected, the chief opponent of the present 
régime, Dr. Rudolf Siegel, of Crefeld, being elected as a 
member of the new committee. But the process of radicali- 
zation which has been going on in the all-important music 
committee has made mighty strides this year. Only one of 
the Old Guard, namely E. N. von Reznicek, remains, the 
remaining five being all of the left wing but one, and that 
one (Joseph Haas) is sympathetic to the modernists. The 
“lefters” are Hermann Scherchen, Heinz Tiessen, Paul 
Hindemith, Paul Scheinpflug and Rudolph Schulz-Dorn- 
burg, all leading members, by the way, of the German sec- 
tion of the International Society. 

Aside from a few outbreaks of temperament on the part 





Photo by C. Saerchinger. 
FRAU MAX REGRER, 
widow of the famous composer, and a group of conductors: 
(Left to right) Theodore Spiering, Hermann Hans Wetzler, 
Scheinpflug, Dr. Heinz Unger, Heinrich Kaminski (composer 
of the Concerto grosso) and Schmeidel, 


of the radicals, the session ended in a chord far more har- 
monious than that of the Krenek symphony, and the pros- 
pects for next festival point to Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
under Scherchen’s lead. With the music committee as it 
now is, a general prohibition of triads is not outside the range 
of probability. César SAERCHINGER, 





Art Versus Science in Music 


By Clarence Lucas 


Music is an art and music is a science. The everlasting 
competition for supremacy between the art and the science 
is the probable cause of the continual changes of style 
which are usually called progress. If the prevailing taste 
happens to be for the art, or emotional expression, the works 
of the scientific composers make little effect. When sci- 
ence, otherwise the intellectual element, gets the upper hand 
emotional expression becomes of secondary importance, All 
music may be classified as belonging to one of four kinds: 
(1) art, (2) art with some science, (3) science with some 
art, (4) science. The fourth kind is the rarest of all. The 
old Netherland school of composers made music of a 
mathematical kind without any regard for beauty. Their 
work was of great value in exploring and developing the 
technical resources of music, but it disappeared with the 
arrival of science with some art. 

The greatest exponent of this third group, science with 
art, was J. S. Bach. Many of his smaller pieces have more 
art than science, and a few of his works are unusually 
full of science and without much emotional appeal. But the 
fugues on which his reputation mainly rests are, on an 
average, three-fifths science and two-fifths art. The Eng- 
lish scientist, Huxley, said that those fugues reminded him 
of his studies in morphology, with their “unity in variety” 
and thematic development. And every musician knows the 
abiding charm of Bach’s fugued music. 

Though it cannot be said that Haydn and Mozart are 
greater musical artists than Bach, it is nevertheless true 
that they relied far more on art than on science in their 
musical productions. Both of them had plenty of musical 
science at their command, but they subordinated it to the art 
of musical expression. Mozart, in fact, though he had 
more skill in Bach’s counterpoint than either Haydn or Bee- 
thoven, relied mostly on the art of expressive melody. Bee- 
thoven, with less melodic facility than Mozart and far less 
science than Bach, dominates this group by reason of his 


towering personality and strength of character, Without 
being too careful about precision, one may say that Bee- 
thoven’s works are three-fifths art and two-fifths science. 
The same may be said of Brahms, though his art is not as 
attractive to the general public as Beethoven’s. At any 
rate, no fault is ever found with the science of Brahms. 

The elegance of Chopin’s refined and poetic art makes 
such an appeal to cultured audiences that they often re 
sent the criticism of the man who says that Chopin's sci- 
ence is weak. Chopin, nevertheless, added nothing to the 
science of music. Nor did Schumann and Schubert. Those 
three composers, all men of striking personalities in music, 
were essentially artists first, and, with the exception of 
Schumann, scarcely musical scientists at all. Scriabin 
followed in the footsteps of Chopin. He worked entirely 
for expressiveness. The art alone attracted him. 

Richard Wagner, probably the greatest man of intellect 
in music, was not only an artist with immense power to 
sway the elemental emotions of mankind, but he was a 
constructive musical scientist as well. He changed and 
recast the entire formal structure of opera. His counter- 
oint is a new kind of counterpoint with which chromatic 
rll is blended. When Beethoven turned to counter- 
point he at once spoke the old fashioned language of his 
predecessors. Chopin, the supreme artist, was nothing as a 
contrapuntist of the Bach type, and but a feeble master of 
the forms in which Beethoven was at his best. But Wag- 
ner was at once a melodist, a contrapuntist, a master of 
formal structure, and original in all. 

No man can say what the future will bring forth. Music, 
however, can develop, or change, in but two ways. It will 
have its periods of science and its periods of art.. The art 
may express itself in new or well marked rhythmical effects 
which quicken the pulse and stimulate action. It may run 
for a time into pure and simple melody, which has always 

(Continued on page 10% 








PERSONALITIES AT THE FIFTY-THIRD GERMAN TONKUNSTLERFEST IN CASSEL. 
Front row: (1) Robert Laugs, resident conductor of the festival; (2) Heinz Tiessen, composer; (3) Dr. Friedrich Résch, 
president of the German General Music Society; (4) Theodore Spiering, chairman of the Austro-German Musicians’ Relief, 


guest of honor; (5) Prof. Wilhelm Klatte, Berlin critic; (6) Peter Raabe, general musical director, Aachen, 


Second row: 


(7) Dr. Julius Haas, composer; (8) Dr. Rudolf Cahn-Speyer, president of the Federation of German Concert Artists; 


(9) Prof. Georg Schiinemann, 


administrative director of the Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik; 


(10) Walklemar von 


Baussnern, composer; (11) Dr. Stein, musical director of Kiel; (12) Franz von Hoesslin, chief conductor, Berlin Volkea- 


oper; (13) César Saerchinger, 


correspondent MusIcaAL CouRIER. 


Third row: (14) Walter Braunfels, composer; 


(15) Rudolf Siegel, musical director of Crefeld (hitherto leader of the opposition, now elected member of the eweoutive 
committee) ; (16) Paul Hindemith, composer; (17) Paul Scheinpflug, musical director of Bochum. 
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SOKOLOFF TO CONDUCT IN LONDON AGAIN 


Him 


Success of Cleveland Orchestra's Conductor Wins 





the Most Laudatory Praise from British Critics—His 


Re-engagement to Conduct the London Symphony Orchestra a Splendid Tribute—What the Critics Think 


London, June 27.—-Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, has just accepted a formal. invitation 
from the directors of the London Symphony Orchestra to 





NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


return to its desk for a concert in the regular season. The 
date has been fixed for February 13. 

The invitation, one that has been extended to only two 
other Americans in the history of the London Symphony, 
came as a result of the success of Mr. Sokoloff's two ap- 
pearances with that orchestra during the late spring. Of 
the five post season concerts the young American con- 
ductor directed two, and Felix Weingartner, the veteran 
Viennese conductor, was at the desk for three. 

The appearance of Nikolai Sokoloff in Queen’s Hall this 


spring was the occasion for considerable comment, both 
editorial and critical, in the British press. The London 
Observer remarked: “There is too little musical coming 


and going between England and America. Mr. Sokoloff is 
very welcome in London.” The Morning Post, in an article 
referring to the “guests” at the National English Opera 
Company's season in Covent Garden, inquired whether Mr. 
Sokoloff should not be asked to conduct an opera or two, 
as a salutation to his gifts as a musician. Americans sing- 
ing at Covent Garden this spring included Charles Hackett 
and Edward Johnson, and both made warm friends of the 
Covent Garden public 

Mr. Sokoloff elected to go before the London public for 
his first appearance as a straightforward classicist inter- 
preter. He chose therefore the first and second Brahms 
symphonies as the major offerings of his two concerts on 
May 17 and June 12. There has been a disposition in Amer- 
ica rather to consider him as the voice of the romanticists 
or the moderns. British critics were openly impressed by 
his Brahms. Comparisons were made with Steinbach and 
Richter. The critic of the Morning Post captioned one 
Sokoloff review: “Brahms in Sunshine.” 

The distinguished Ernest Neuman, critic of the London 
Times, writing in the Sunday Times of June 17, said: 
Nikolai Sokoloff gave us a thoughtful, dignified and beauti- 
fully graded performance of Brahms’ second symphony. He 
seems to have a special art of building a movement up 
gradually to its climax: it is rarely that one hears, for 
instance, so splendid yet simple an effect as Mr. Sokoloff 
secured. Without any unnecessary insistence on the fact, 
we felt that the great pyramid of tone and color and rhythm 
had surged up to its natural apex.” 

The Daily Express, after a caption referring to Nikolai 
Sokoloff as a “prodigy,” said: “The outstanding event of 
the week undoubtedly was the appearance at Queen's Hall 
of Sokoloff. With the London Symphony Orchestra he 
gave us interpretations of Brahms’ first symphony, Strauss’ 
Don juan, the Meistersinger Overture, and Oriental Impres- 
sions of Henry Eichheim, a work which will, I hope, con- 
tinue to be unfamiliar in London. Ejichheim disposed of, 
it may be said at once that Sokoloff is a conductor of the 
front rank. His rhythmical power and the dynamic force 
of his climaxes stamp him as a musician of extraordinary 


talent. The Brahms was splendid, really majestic and rug- 
ged. I hope we shall hear Mr. Sokoloff again.” 

The Morning Post, in its review after the first concert, 
commented: ‘Mr. Nikolai Sokoloff chose as his principal 
work the first Brahms symphony, giving us an interpreta- 
tion which for massive strength and dignity could not have 
been surpassed. Without taking any liberties he made this 
by no means genial work glow with life and color. We 
have never heard the difficult first movement, which can 
so easily be made to sound harsh and angular, played with 
so elastic, so firm a rhythm. The result was an ensemble 
to which we in London are unused.” 

Mr. Sokoloff’s appearance in London attracted wide at- 
tention. Reviewers from several provincial papers—the 
Manchester Guardian, the Manchester News, the Dundee 
Gazette, Glasgow Herald and Liverpool Post—were at the 
concert. This interest undoubtedly was due to the impres- 
sion the young Clevelander registered last year in August 
when he conducted the London Symphony Orchestra before 
30,000 persons in two concerts at the Welsh National Festi- 
val in Ammanford. At that time there were some sixty 
accredited newspaper correspondents at the Eisteddfod. 

Cognizance by the United States Government of Mr. 
Sokoloff’s London appearance was noted by the presence 
of Charge d’ Affaires and Mrs, Post Wheeler, and a party 
of ten from the American Embassy. They occupied the 
section in Queen’s Hall that tradition has set aside for the 
official representatives of foreign nations who elect to honor 
a native artist singing in London, 

Another instance of the importance of Mr. Sokoloff's 
visit was seen in the fact that the English Speaking Union 
in London circularized 3,000 of its members in Great Brit- 
ain, urging them to hear this American conduct an English 
orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sokoloff were much entertained in London 
and the country during their stay here. Sokoloff addressed 
the American Women’s Club in London, was introduced 
into several clubs and was the guest of the officers of the 
Philharmonic Society of London. 

Among the distinguished musicians at his concerts were 
Arnold Bax, Cyril Jenkins, Eugene Goossens and Frank 
Bridge, English composers; Ethel Leginska and Ninon Ro- 
maine, pianists; Roderick White, American violinist; Wal- 
ter Rummel, and others. Albert Coates was conducting at 
Covent Garden but he telegraphed his regrets to the Amer- 
ican conductor, 

Mr. and Mrs. Sokoloff will leave England about the mid- 
dle of July. Arthur Beckwith, of the London String Quar- 
tet, will follow them later. The Cleveland conductor has 
engaged him as concertmaster of the Cleveland Ma 


Mary Potter a Winning Artist 
When Mary Potter, contralto, appeared with the De 
Feo Grand Opera Company in its recent Baltimore engage- 
ment, she won splendid tributes from the press and the 
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public for both her singing and acting. She was heard 
for the second time in Il Trovatore and made her first 
appearance in Samson and Delilah. Her triumph as 
Azucena, in Il Trovatore, was recorded in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun of July 7 in these words: “Miss Potter’s 
Azucena was an exceptionally fine, carefully studied inter- 
pretation, possessing dramatic fervor, sonority and com- 
petent histrionic expression. She gave a realistic air to 
the role and won liberal applause that was well deserved.” 
Of the same performance the Baltimore News said: “Mary 
Potter, as Azucena, portrayed the character excellently and 
sang her part well. She is an artist with a strong, mellow 
and exceedingly pleasing voice. She used it to great advan- 
tage and made the character stand out as one of prominence, 
which it is.” 

Other papers spoke of her splendid volume and her cffec- 
tive dramatic quality. On June 22, when she sang in Sam- 
son and Delilah, she drew further praise frotn the press. 
The Baltimore Sun commented: “Her voice is warm and 
smooth, flexible and unusually rich.” “She has a mezzo voice 
of rich beauty and her method is both careful and thought- 
ful,” was the opinion of the Baltimore News reviewer. The 
Baltimore American spoke of her Delilah as being seductive, 
adding, “In her approach to Samson this warmth and pas- 
sionate play developed a love scene that gained several cur- 
tain calls.” 

Miss Potter recently gave concerts in two State Normal 
schools in Pennsylvania, at Millersville and Kutztown. Here 
again she was received with genuine enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation. 

This fall, Miss Potter will be heard with the De Feo 
Grand Opera Company. in Toronto, in Haensel and Gretel, 
Samson and Delilah and Il Trovatore. She will spend the 
summer in Maine preparing roles-with Enrica Clay Dillon, 
working especially on Wagnerian roles. 





Oskenonton, Mohawk Indian Chief, Creates 
Deep Impression in London 


Joseph Regneas is in receipt of most enthusiastic reports 
regarding his Mohawk Indian singer, who is making a 
three weeks’ concert tour in England. Oskenonton went 





OSKENONTON 


abroad in April with the intention of traveling about three 
months and rounding out his trip with a short concert tour 
in England. 

From reports at hand, the first concert was announced 
early in June to take place at Aeolian Hall on June 22 and 
every seat was spoken for almost before the tickets were 
off the press; therefore a second concert was immediately 
announced for June 28 with the same box office results. 
A third concert for London was requested, but engagements 
in the Provinces prevented this, as Oskenonton was due to 
sail for home on July 7, whence he will again “pitch his 
tent” at Raymond, in the woods of Maine, near his instructor, 
and continue his work preparatory to his tour through the 
States and Canada in the early fall. 

Oskenonton somes a unique position in the world of 
song, since he still delivers in costume and with teepee— 
water-tom-tom and the pipe of peace—the traditional songs 
of the Indian race with authoritative accuracy, and at tl 
same time presents with great artistic merit on the same 
program, the classics of Handel and Mozart and more 


‘ancient writers through compositions of the Medieval period 


to songs of the present day. 

The whole scheme of his programs is interesting, educa- 
tional and cultural, and American cities will find it not 
less interesting than London, to see a direct descendant of 
the first, the real American—who is the connecting link 
between the old and the new world—walking their streets 
in the full regalia of his noble ancestors relatives, the 
tales and folk lore of his people and singing the songs of 
our modern civilization. 


Estelle Ashton Sparks on Vacation 
Estelle Ashton Sparks, New York vocal teacher, has closed 
her metropolitan studio for the summer and is now enjoying 
her vacation at Ashton Lodge, Lake Hopatcong, N. Y. 
Harold J. Bray, tenor, one of Miss Sparks’ artist pupils, 


is a guest at Ashton Lodge for the summer. Another pupil, 
Lilian Hallock, lyric soprano, scored a big success in Brook- 
lyn on June 25, when she appeared in joint recital with C. W. 
Walker, organist. 
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of intensive work with teachers’ and student classes. 
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CAPACITY AUDIENCES AND ENTHUSIASM MARK 
CLOSING WEEK OF “POP” CONCERTS IN BOSTON 





Agide Jacchia Leads Orchestra in Popular Programs—Eloquent Tribute to Conductor and Orchestra 


Boston, Mass., July 8—The size of the crowds and the 
enthusiasm of the audiences which attended the “Pop” con- 
certs last week furnished convincing testimony of the im- 
om place held by this popular institution in Greater 

oston. It was the final week of the current season, and 
Agide Jacchia, with his finger on the pulse of the summer 
public for things musical, arranged a special program for 
each of the six nights, with the reminiscent strains of Auld 
Lang Syne, according to tradition, bringing his last pro- 
gram to a close. 

An Italian-Verdi list opened the week, including p:eces 
by Gabetti, Puccini, Jacchia, Casella, Troccoli and Mascagni, 
in addition to excerpts from Verdi's familiar operas. 
Tuesday brought a Russian program, the music being drawn 
from Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glinka, 
Moussorgsky, as well as folk songs effectively transcribed 
by Mr. Jacchia. 

On Wednesday, July 4, the request program was repeated 
in order to accommodate the innumerable “Pop” fans who 
were unable to gain admission on the previous Wednesday. 

Thursday's list was operatic, and Friday's Wagnerian, 
with enthusiastic throngs demanding many encores, as on 
all other nights. For his closing program of the week 
and season Mr. oe presented such numbers as the stir- 
ring prelude to Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, Dvorak’s first 
Slavonic Dance, Tschaikowsky’s dramatic Marche Slav, 
Liszt’s first Hungarian rhapsody, fantasias from Leoni’s 
L’Oracolo and Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, Jacchia’s 
admirable arrangements of Burleigh’s Deep River and Schu- 
bert’s popular serenade, pieces by Czibulka and Waldteufel, 
and for an effective closing number, Sousa’s great march, 
Stars and Stripes Forever. 

The season has been the most successful in the long his- 
tory of these unique concerts. Attendance records have 
been broken, and the enthusiasm of the public has been truly 
extraordinary. A major part of the credit for this suc- 
cess goes quite naturally to Mr. Jacchia, the ardent, musi- 
cianly and altogether admirable conductor of the “Pop” 
orchestra, It would be difficult to find a leader better suited 
by training, executive capacity and temperament to direct 
these concerts. His re-engagement for two more seasons 
was therefore qu.te inevitable. Of the orchestra it is 
only necessary to state that its eighty members are drawn 








AGIDE JACCHIA 


from the ranks of the Boston Symphony and that the pe 
, per= 
formances fulfilled the most exacting demands throughout 
the season. 
And now Boston becomes a desert, musically, until the 
regular it nen season begins in the fall. But only the 
insatiates will mourn—for it has been a full year, ‘J. C. 





LOS ANGELES HAS FIRST PACIFIC 
COAST ORGANISTS’ CONVENTION 





Yeatman Griffith Begins Classes on Coast—Homer Grunn 
Presents Artist Pupil—John Steele and Cadman Heard 
at Grauman’s Metropolitan—Opera at the Beach— 
Rena MacDonald Becomes Partner of L. E. 
Behymer—Oberhoffer Plans Hollywood 
Bowl Programs 


Los Angeles, Calif., July 2.—The first Pacific Coast 
Organists’ convention was held in this city Juie 26, 27 and 
28, and was a pronounced success, Those forming the con- 
vention committee, and to whom credit is due, are: Dr. 
Roland Diggle, dean of Southern California chapter, 

. G. O.; Dr. H. J. Stewart, dean of San Diego chapter ; 
Warren D. Allen, dean of Northern chapter, A. G. O.; 
Albert Tufts, Sibley G. Pease, Ernest Douglas, George A. 
Mortimer, William J. Kraft, Allan Bacon, W. F. Skeele, 
P. Shaul Hallett and Frank H. Colby. There were many 
round-tables and recitals and social activities were not 
wanting. 

That the organ has. found a new field in the theater— 
especially ‘the moving picture theater—has long been known, 
and that it is given recognition from the official standpoint, 
is shown in the subject matter of several round-tables, such 
as Improvising in Picture Playing, conducted by Emil Brei- 
tenfeld, organist of the California Theater at San Francisco ; 
and a demonstration of theater playing under the auspices of 
the Los Angeles Society of Theater Organists, given at 
Grauman’s Million Dollar Theater (by courtesy of Sid 
Grauman). Organists were Henry B. Murtagh, René 
Becker, and John Hill. It is interesting to know in this con- 
nection that Dr. Albert Tufts has written a new treatise 
concerning modern organ playing, giving a scientific system 
covering laws of relativity and applying them to the three 
distinct styles of organ playing—church, theater and concert. 
Although but thirty pages long it brings the subject up to 
the minute and is eminently practical and original in its 
treatment. roe 

Those scheduled for recitals were Warren D, Allen, Allan 
Bacon and Dr. H. Stewart on one program—George 
Mortimer, George Walsh and Walter Earl Hartley. Owing 
to Mr. Walsh’s inability to be present, at almost the last 
moment, Albert Tufts substituted for him. 

The outstanding event in this line was the fine recital by 
John Doane of New York City, but also claimed by San 
Diego, his old home. Mr, Doane’s playing has every element 
needed for the organ as a vehicle of expression. His own 

Homer Grunn’s well known song of the 


arrawgement of i 1 3 
Mesa from the Desert suite, for the piano, is worthy of 


mention. 
The entire session was an unequalified success. 


YEATMAN GrIFFITH ARRIVES. 


Yeatman Griffith, his wife and Comaoent Lenore arrived 
in Los Angeles June 28, after a delig tful trip from Min- 
neapolis, stopping at the Grand Canyon for a few days en 
route. Mr. Griffith was enthusiastic over the success of his 
“voice clinic” (said here to be the first ever held in America), 
which he conducted for the Music Teachers State Associa- 
tion, held in Minneapolis. He felt justly gratified to have 
been chosen for this honor. His demonstration (for that 
is what it was—it was rig preent oF treatise ga 

ractical demonstration of his theories) was given Dy 
tem taken from the attendants. Over five hundred at- 
tended, ‘not even the critics leaving, although the day was 
very hot. Mr. Griffith brings his geniality and optimism 


to the Coast and looks to a successful and enjoyable _ 
e 


says he finds so many excellent voices here, he feels that a 
great future is before the West Coast, 

Homer GRUNN Presents Artist Purtt.. 
_ On June 19 Homer Grunn presented Frances Ulric Cole 
in a piano recital that was entirely out of the pupil class. 
This young girl, only seventeen, plays with the poise, finish 


- 
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having been heard on the Orpheum. He sang many popular 
ballads, in which he excels, Among the notabie successes 
were Love Brings a Little Gift of Roses, by Openshaw, and 
Victor Herbert's A Kiss in the Dark. 

This con week Charles Wakefield Cadman also appeared 
on the Metropolitan program with a little musical sketch, 
showing a Hopi Indian village scene. A group of four 
young girls in Indian costume sang the quartet from 
Shanewis, a young Indian brave sang a solo and From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water was sung by one of the 
quartet. These were all accompanied by Mr. Cadman at 
the piano and by the orchestra, The audience kept up the 
applause long after the current events were showing on the 
screen, but after Mr. Steele's numbers he and Mr. Cadman 
returned and Mr. Steele sang At Dawning, with the composer 
at the piano, thereby delighting the audience. 

Opera at THE Beacn. 

The Municipal Auditorium at Ocean Park is the 
home of a summer session of grand opera by the De Lara 
Opera. Company, beginning June 29 with a presentation of 
Il Trovatore, under the direction of Manuel Sanchez De 
Lara. The leading roles were sung by Luz Munoz, 
dramatic soprano; Miguel Laris, tenor; Vivian Clarke, mezzo 
contralto; Walter Humphreys, baritone, and Forest Bell, 
basso. The second opera was La Traviata. This focal 
opera company has been giving opera all winter very suc- 
cessfully and will be an acceptable attraction at the beach. 
Rena MacDonatp Becomes Partner or L, E. BrHyMER 

For many” yéafs Rena MacDonald has been officially 
private secretary to L. E. Behymer, but in reality she has 
been an assistant whose faithfulness and value Mr. Behymer 
has always acknowledged with appreciation and gratitude, 
and she is being congratulated by her innumerable friends 
on this public acknowledgment so justly earned. More and 
more Mr, Behymer has come to depend on her and during 
his very serious illness two years ago, just at the beginning 
of the engagement of the Chicago Opera Company, the 
most taxing event of the season, Rena MacDonald carried 
it through without a hitch. She has gone twice to the East 
as Mr. Behymer’s representative to engage the artists for 
the coming Philharmonic Courses. With characteristic 
modesty she has effaced herself and worked loyally for the 
interests of the office, and her advancement is a gratification 
to those who know how richly she deserves all that comes 
as a result of it. Mr. Behymer is in the East closing the 
final contracts for next season's Philharmonic Course con- 
certs, which will include many favorites and also some new 
stellar attractions, 

Orville Harrold, the young American operatic tenor, is 
delighting the patrons of Loew's State Theater, which is 
one of the motion picture and vaudeville theaters featuring 
musical artists, and engaging the highest class singers as 
attractions. 

OserHorrer Prans Hottywoobd Bown Procrams. 
_ Emil Oberhoffer, past master of program making, is giv- 
ing much thought to the programs for the summer concerts 





MR. AND MRS, YEATMAN GRIFFITH AND THEIR DAUGHTER, LENORD, 


taken at the Grand Canyon, Colorado, en route to Los Angeles. 


and technic of the mature artist. Her playing alone would 
entitle her to vie with piano artists, but more than this, 
she played one group of charter compositions and a concerto 
of her own, with Mr. Grunn at second piano in the latter, 
and amazed her auditors. Her tone is remarkable for beauty 
and clarity and she has the true musical expression, inter- 
preting her own beautiful musical ideas with simplicity and 
deep feeling. Her compositions are quite modern in ten- 
dency, while preserving melodic content: She has the 
divine fire” beyond question. Mr. Grunn received many 
congratulations, for he has guided her genius truly and-not 
dominated it. She has been his pupil for six years. 
Joun Sreeve anp CapMAN at GRAUMAN’S METROPOLITAN. 
More and more the managers of the better picture houses 
are featuring good music and famous musicians. For two 
weeks John Steele, the young American tenor and ballad 
singer, has been at Grauman’s beautiful Metropolitan 
Theater and drawn crowds, for he is a great favorite here, 


at The Bowl and the season promises a brilliant success 
with the best available orchestra material and an universal 
support and interest in the coming treat. The first concert 
is July 10 and four concerts a week will be given for eight 
weeks, followed by two weeks of opera in the Bowl. Cad- 
man’s Shanewis will be given and a performance of Aida. 
zi 


Four Re-Engagements for Kathryn Meisle 


Fourth of July proved a glorious one for Kathryn Meisle 
for on that day she received a telegram from her managers 
saying that four re-engagements had been booked for her 
during the previous week—Manchester, N. H.; Pittsburgh 
Pa.; Chicago, Ill, and Washington, D. C. The contralto 
will open her season early, as she has been engaged as the 
rasa al ~ Saengerfest to be held in Reading, Pa., on 
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CLAQUES I HAVE KNOWN 
By Mme. Charles Cahier 


This much-mooted question has been the subject of many 
discussions, and there is no doubt that there are things to 
be said both for and against it. That efforts of a 
well-drilled claque has a psychological effect on an audience is 
not to be denied, but it must be disagreeable for a performer 
to realize that the seeming high degree of enthusiasm in 
one’s audience is not wholly the result of one’s efforts; for 
a true artist, an impossible condition. 

I am idealist enough to believe that there exists a great 
number of the latter, who under no condition would con- 
sent to such a swindle, for swindle it is! The subject can 
have its humorous, as well as its serious side, as the fol- 
lowing anecdotes will show: 

When I made my debut in Nice, a very genteel-looking 
man made his appearance at my hotel a few days before, 
and announced himself as “Chef de Claque” of the Opera. 
The slouch hat, flowing tie, the broad low collar, in fact 
his whole individuality bespoke the devotee of Thespia. 
After patiently listening to the account of how many great 
artists he had “made,” and of his importance in the world 
of art, I informed him that if I could not win the applause 
of my audience without the help of a claque, that I did 
not amount to anything, and might as well discontinue— 
and showed my man politely to the door. 

The following day I met the manager of the theater to 
whom the claque chief had Boor dm cox and he was furious 
while, in opposition to all traditions, I had not accepted 
the very “reasonable” offer of the claque chief. ‘Does your 
Highness (?) think that the audience has intelligence enough 
to applaud warmly and sincerely at the right moment? 
Alas, no! They must be guided—started—warmed up!” I 
regarded the situation so degrading for me and for the 
audience that I remained firm and said that I wished no 
success that depended on the aid of a claque. 

“I wash my hands of the whole affair,” said he, “and 
would sincerely regret it if you were not to receive the 
warm reception I so heartily wish you. You understand, 
no doubt, that the audience consists mainly of Americans 
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Press Opinions 


“Hadley’s composition is a work full of dramatic 
interest, continuously melodious, with several appeal- 
ing arias, with massed choral effects, and with much 
gorgeous and descriptive orchestral coloring. The 
poem by Louise Ayres Garnett might well have in- 
spired so fine a setting, for it is lofty in theme and 
beautiful in form. Both author and composer were 
called to the stage in the tumultuous ovation which 
followed the conclusion of the oratorio.”-—Cincinnati 
Commer cial-Tribune. 


“Hadley’s Resurgam disclosed a composition, mod- 
ern, romantic, inspired. The ‘Scherzo’ for children’s 
voices is an original idea for oratorio, and was ador- 
ably sung. The work is musical and colorful through- 
out, and agreeably meets the demands of the admirable 
text.”—Cincinnatt Times-Star. 


i 
“A glorious composition by one of America’s out- 
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standing composers. For sheer beauty of melodic con- 
tent, for nobility of conception, and for the richness 
of the orchestration Resurgam stands out as one of 
the great modern choral compositions. Cheers and 
uncontrolled applause brought the audience to its feet 
at the close of the work.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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and Englishmen (with an unmistakable shrug of the shoul- 
ders). At the same time, I respect your point of view, and 
realize that it is not a question of a few hundred francs, 
but rather your artistic principles,” and, shaking his head, 
he enperer 

On the night of my debut this intolerable Chef de Claque 
again appeared to - to persuade me to avail myself of 
his services. I gave him ten francs and told him to attend 
the performance “in spirit” while drinking to my success 
at the nearest café. This seemed to have the desired effect 
and everything turned out to the satisfaction of all. 

VYENNESE. 

A couple of years had elapsed since my debut. I had 
sung at many theaters in Germany without as much as 
hearing of any more claques. Gustav Mahler had engaged 
me for five years for the world’s foremost opera stage, 
the Vienna Court Opera. On the day previous to my first 
be ar I received a letter in which the claque chief 
acknowledged that he was undoubtedly indiscreet to put in 
writing an account of his tremendous influence but my 
“making or breaking” was in his hands, and his price was 
fifty tickets and “a Tittle extra money.” The Vienna Court 
Opera and claque, I thought. That can hardly be possible ; 

ahler would never permit it. I immediately went to Mah- 
ler, showed him the letter and could not refrain from re- 
marking that in my opinion a claque was unworthy of an 
art institution like the Vienna Court Opera. “Such a con- 
dition does not exist in any other opera house in Ger- 
many!” I declared. Mahler was furious, and pressing a 
half dozen electric buttons on his desk at once, a_half 
dozen Imperial Royal Officials of the Imperial Royal Opera 
came rushing in. Mahler, stamping nervously with his right 
foot, inquired whether the gentlemen were acquainted with 
the fact that there was a claque at the Opera? No one 
knew anything about it. “These terrible conceited artists,” 
cried Mahler, and gave orders that the police commissioner 
be sent for at once. He came, out of breath, and after 
reading the letter, asked if I wanted the claque chief pun- 
ished Neconn he had threatened me in his letter to me. 
“No, not for anything,” I answered promptly. “Then what 
do you want us to do?” Mahler knew no remedy, but 
my husband said calmly: “Put him in the cooler between 
seven and eleven, while my wife is singing.” This sug- 
gestion, being received with great hilarity, was carried 
out, the r fellow having to serve his time. , 

I met this same police commissioner last year in Vienna. 
He was then bergen the position of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Austria, he reminded me of this episode. 


Cragues A La Mone. 

However, the man in question was not the real claque 
chief. He also disappeared very soon, and the true claque 
chief made his appearance, but he is quite a different proposi- 
tion. His name is Freudenberg, in private life an uphol- 
sterer. This Freudenberg is a true “art lover,” an unusually 
friendly and kindly person, who, without ever asking any 
compensation, runs all the errands for his whole, half, one- 
third and one-quarter gods, up one street and down another ; 
puts up the curtains in their apartments, re-upholsters their 
furniture, beats rugs, sits half days at a time in public 
houses and cafés, clipping notices and criticisms out of the 
newspapers so that he can hand these snag to the 
artists, and in the evening he and his followers will stand 
at the stage door of the Opera House and cheer them 
when they come out, running blocks after their vehicles. 

Freudenberg approached me shyly, and it was touching 
to hear him tell of his admiration for my art and myself, 
something he had told many, many others, times before. 
Nevertheless, I took a fancy to “Our Freudenberg,” and 
he continues to write post cards to me on all holidays, not- 
withstanding the postage is so high and he hasn’t a farthing 
to his name. This claque chief I could not turn away. For 
a whole year he and his party had applauded me from 
the fourth gallery without any compensation whatsoever. 
I engaged him to collect my criticisms, all of which are 
posted up in my archives, and for this he has been compen- 
sated. Freudenberg is the friend of all Vienna Opera art- 
ists and directors; they all avail themselves of his services. 
He is always at the disposal of visiting artists from other 
countries, and does his best to meet their every wish. When- 
ever I come to Vienna to sing, I always find flowers in my 
room on my arrival at the hotel, and an epistle from Freud- 
enberg, in which he expresses his delight at my return in 
his flattering Viennese: “There is no one who can compare 
with you.” (He, of course, says this to many other artists, 


too). 

His letters always begin: “My All Highest, highly Hon- 
ored, World’s Greatest Artist, Worshipped Court Singer, 
Highly Idolized Mme. von Cahier” (The prefix of nobility 
he never forgets) and his letters always close:—“I kiss 
the hem of your charming gown, and remain forever your 
humble and most faithful slave, Freudenberg.” A little 
while later, there is a knock at the door, and Freudenberg 
begs for the honor of kissing the beautiful hand of Her 
Grace. He goes to concerts only when one of his clients 
appears. He has been allowed to attend my concerts only 
after his positive promise not to move a hand, and not to 
attract any attention. But I have not been able to prevent 
him from standing outside the concert hall with his band 
of followers and there make a great uproar, and to reach 
the hotel before me and renew his cheers there. Ver 
often it has been zero weather, the wind whistling throug 
the thin, worn raiment covering his bony frame, his toes 
showing through his worn shoes. He has not had a new 
hat for years and his stomach must have been empty many 
times. The man is not young any more; he must be fifty- 
five years old. During the last few years, I have sincerely 
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pitied Freudenberg—a memory from the most brilliant 
days of the Court Opera of Vienna—the city of art, 
metropolis of music where artists were idolized by the young 
generation, the music students, and spoiled by all from 
royalty down to the lowest classes. 


ART VERSUS SCIENCE IN MUSIC 


(Continued from page 7) 

been the most popular kind of musical expression among 
all peoples. It may take on the deeper emotional expres- 
siveness of rich and elaborate harmony, the manner most 
in vogue today. Perhaps the time will come when musical 
science is more in evidence in productions of the new com- 
posers. Counterpoint may come into its own again as in 
the ‘days of Bach. Cyclical forms, such as Beethoven used, 
may yet be fashionable. Of course, the young composers 
of today cry “Never!” But young composers have not 
necessarily a keener divination of the future than the older 
critics have, All that any man can do is to say “Perhaps.” 
Great intellects of the Wagner type, towering, dominating 
personalities like Beethoven, ethereal and fascinating poets 
in music after the manner of Chopin, must be rare. But 
the birth or death of a musical genius makes no difference 
to the fact that music is both a science and an art. Mozart 
had the art of concealing art in his apparently artless melo- 
dies. Wagner had the art of concealing the science in his 
apparently improvised music dramas. The qualified critic, 
however, can as readily discern the science in the best musi- 
cal works as an anatomist knows the bony skeleton of the 
loveliest of women. A parent does not love his child any 
the less because the doctor says its bony frame is not as ro- 
bust as it ought to be. Nor do the neighbors think any 
less of the doctor for criticising the lovable child. Yet the 
admirers of Chopin’s compositions sometimes resent the 
criticism that Chopin’s science is weak. And those who are 
bored with the art of Brahms are seldom willing to credit 
him with admirable scientific skill, 

In this philosophical survey of music no attempt has been 
made to classify composers according to their attractive- 
ness to the general public. What the public likes or dislikes 
depends on the taste of the public. As a rule, nevertheless, 
the public leans more to the art than to the science of 
music. And the musical art which pleases the widest 
public relies for its effect mostly on rhythm and melody— 
the two forms of musical expressiveness which the unfold- 
ing senses of the infant first notice. They form the base 
re the superstructure of great musical works are 

uilt. 

With the science of the inventor and manufacturer of 
musical instruments, and the science of the performer on 
these instruments, this essay need not dwell, though both 
manufacturer and performer have exerted an enormous in- 
fluence on the course of musical composition. 


Morena Scheduled to Go 


Munich, June 14.—Munich’s musical circles are being 
mightily stirred up by a little sensation which promises 
still more sensational disclosures. The director of the opera, 
Hans Knappertsbusch, has refused to renew the contract 
of Bertha Morena, one of the most popular members of 
the opera, whose contract expires at the end of this year’s 
festival. Although an official statement has not yet been 
published, the truth leaked out somehow and now the daily 
papers are being bombarded with protesting communications 
from Morena’s large circle of staunch admirers. Knap- 
pertsbusch, however, will not retract his decision and stated 
that he would take up the battle. This battle promises to 
become a hot one, since it appears that Morena has the 
State Department for Culture and Education, under whose 
jurisdiction the opera stands, entirely on her side. Moreover, 
it is claimed that Knappertsbusch’s ways and means of oust- 
ing singers who do not meet with his approval are most 
vigorous and that his tone of intercourse with the artists 
is not in keeping with the dignity of his position. Intimate 
facts about this state of affairs are threatened to be pub- 
lished by Morena’s enraged partisans. In this summer's 
festival Bertha Morena is scheduled to sing the parts of 
Elisabeth, Sieglinde, Isolde and Kundry; besides that she is 
to have a farewell performance in a role of her own choos- 
ing at the beginning of next season. And that will be the 
touch-stone for her popularity and—as some all-knowers 
says—the beginning of the end of Knappertsbusch’s career 
as conductor of the Munich opera. ALN. 





American Music in Paris 


Thanks to the efforts of a Russian, America is again to 
be heard in a series of concerts in Paris, Lazare Saminsky, 
a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liadoff and Tcherepnine, who 
has spent several seasons recently in New York, and whose 
works have been played by our orchestra and chamber music 
organizations, gave concerts in Paris, June 16 and 22, as- 
sisted by Raymonde Delaunois, Helen Teschner Tas, Mr. 
Alexandrovitch and the Colonne Orchestra, including Amer- 
ican works on his programs, among them Ernest Bloch’s 
Hebrew Poems, Sonatine by Albert Elkus, Whithorne’s 
New York Days and Nights, Jacobi’s Eve of Saint Agnes, 
Loeffler’s A Helene, Carpenter’s Tagore Poems, Kramer’s 
Song Without Words, Carl Engel’s Vers l'Automne, Fred- 
erick Jacobi’s Two preludes, and Deems Taylor’s In the 
Microscope. Other works were by Saminsky himself, 
Beethoven and the Russians. 


Nyiregyhazi to Return in September 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi, who has been termed “the logical 
successor in the great line of Anton .Rubinstein, Liszt and 
Paderewski,” will be heard in concert during the summer 
months in Norway, Sweden, Germany, Hungary, France 
and Italy. He will return to this country on the S. S. 
Pittsburgh, leaving on September 14 and arriving the latter 
part of that month. 

Nyiregyhazi will leave immediately for the Maine festivals, 
where he is scheduled to play at Bangor on October 5 and 
at Portland on October 9. After these appearances he will 
at once leave for a concert tour throughout the Middle West. 


La Charme to Tour Europe Next Winter 


Mme. La Charme, a young French singer who made her 
debut in this country last winter, is vacationing in her cot- 
tage in Ocean City, N. J. She will sail for Europe in the 
fall for an extensive tour to be managed by E. Monpellier 
Musical Bureau of Paris. 
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1924 NORTH SHORE MUSIC 
FESTIVAL CONTEST 


Prize of $1,000 for Orchestral Composition 


The Chicago North Shore Festival Association announces 
a contest, open to composers of the United States, for a 
prize of $1,000, which will be awarded by a board of judges 
to the best work for orchestra submitted by the contestants, 
the winning composition to be played at the final concert 
of 1924 North Shore Music Festival. One of these five 
works selected by the judges as being the best, and which 
will be played at the public rehearsal for the of 
awarding the prize, also will be produced by Frederick Stock 
at the regular concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, during the season 1924-25. 


Ruves or tHe Contest 
_ 1, All contestants shall be either of American birth or natural- 
ized American citizens. 
 * P eraarecanae: must submit the orchestral score legibly written 
in ink, 

3. Each score must be without the name of the contestant and 
must bear only a motto. The score must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope poy 8 inside the name and address of the contestant and 
the motto on outside, 

- No work may exceed fifteen minutes’ duration in performance. 

5. From the total number of works submitted, the five considered 
best by the. judges will be selected for performance at an evening 
public rehearsal. From these five the winning composition will be 
selected by the j : A 

6. The term “orchestral composition” under the provision of this 
contest will signify a work for orchestra alone, not a concerto for 
piano or violin, or a pr gree for a solo voice, or for voices. with 

e€ com; 


orchestra. It is n to tr, however, to use the piano as a 
purely orchestral instrument, if so desires. | 
7 composers of the five works that will be selected by the 


judges for interpretation at the public rehearsal will be notified of the 
decision of the judges, and they will be required to furnish orchestral 
parts, legibly written in ink, not later than a month before the date 
of the public rehearsal. 

The orchestral parts of the five works selected for performance 
must comprise, in addition to copies tor the wind instruments and 
percussion (kettledrums, cymbals, etc.) the following number of 
string parts: eight first violins, 8 second violins, 5 violas, 5 violon- 
cellos, 5 double basses, : 

8. The five compositions selected for performance at the public 
rehearsal will be played without the upathy of the composers being 
made known to the judges or the public. If, after the prize-winning 
work has been announced at the public rehearsal, it is desired to 
reveal the identity of the four other testants whose positions 
had been performed, such announcement will be made only after the 
consent of the contestants has been obtained, : 

. The five compositions selected for performance at the public 
rehearsal will be directed by the ereheatial conductor of the Festival 
Association. : 3 , 

10. The winning contestant will receive a prize of $1,000 and 
his composition will be performed at the final concert of the 1924 
festival under the direction of the orchestral conductor of the Festival 
Association. If in the opinion of the festival orchestral conductor 
the successful contestant is capable of directing his own work, that 
contestant may do so if he desires. ; 

11. No work may be submitted that has previously been per- 
formed or published or which has been entered at the same time in 
another competition. Compositions that have been submitted in a 
previous competition of the North Shore Musical Festival and which 
failed to win the prize may be sent in again, ee however, 
that no public performance has taken place or that the work has 
not been published. Trial of the compositions at the public re- 
hearsal of the North Shore Festival Association in Evanston is not 
held to be a public performance. | 3 

12. Each contestant shall submit the score of his composition 
on or before January 1, 1924, and no compositions shail be eligible 
if submitted after that date. Compositions should sent by in- 
sured parcel post to Carl D, Kinsey, business manager, 624 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. | The North Shore Festival 
Association will not hold itself responsible for the loss of manuscript 
scores or orchestral parts and will accept such scores and orchestral 
arts from competitors only on that understanding. Every care, 
owever, will be taken of manuscripts, 





Tollefsen Trio at Washington Irving High 
School 


A program given by the Tollefsen Trio is sure to be 
both entertaining and musicianly. The sixth Friday eve- 
ning chamber music concert, under the auspices of the 
People’s Symphony at Washington Irving High School, on 
June 22, was in the hands of these capable artists. Three 
trios opened the program: Bolero by Fernandez-Arbos, 
Serenade by Saint-Saéns, and Godard’s delightful vivace 
from trio op. 72. Paul Keefer, cellist, gave with much 
feeling the Lalo Chants Russes and Glazounoff’s Serenade 
Espagnol. Augusta Tollefsen was heard in a group of 
three brilliant piano solos: -Schumann’s Soaring; Lesche- 
tizky’s Arabesque and Saint-Saéns’ Allegro Appassionata. 
Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, delighted his enthusiastic audi- 
ence with his solo numbers, playing Goldmark’s Call of the 
Plains, Arensky’s Berceuse and Hubay’s Zepher. All the 
artists were generous with encores. The Tschaikowsky 
trio in A minor, op. 50 (theme and variations), closed the 
program. 

Carrying forward the work made possible by the Annie 
Louise Cary bequest, the People’s Symphony Concerts will 
continue next season with the series of six chamber music 
concerts at the Washington Irving High School, by some 
of the most noted chamber music organizations. The con- 
certs will be approximately one month apart, from Novem- 
ber to April, and again the price for the six concerts to 
students, workers, artists, teachers and professional people 
will be very nominal. The manager is Egmont Arens, 27 
West Eighth street. 


Hollman Honored by Japanese Ruler 


Word has come by cable to the office of Daniel Mayer 
that Joseph Hollman, the veteran Dutch cellist, who hes 
been concertizing in Japan since the spring, has been 
nominated as a Commander of the Order of the Rising 
Sun, by the Prince Regent of Japan. Mr. Hollman is now 
en réute from Japan to his horme in Paris and will remain 
there until the fall, when he will return to America for 
another tour. 


Archibald Sessions at Fifth Avenue Church 


During the months of July and August the music at the 

Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church will be under the direc- 

tion of Archibald Sessions. Mr. Sessions will give a 

thirty minute organ recital every Sunday afternoon at four 

o'clock. The quartet will consist of Gertrude Holt, -so- 
rano; Rose Reed, contralto; William Stamm, tenor, and 
uther Mott, bass. 


Ashley Pettis’ Activities 
Until after his return from California, where he goes 
to play next Ofober, eg Pettis will be as Rages own 
management. is plans for next season inc a - 
lat aad ppear: 


ances in O) Texas en route-to California. - He 
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will return to New York in December to fill engagements 
in the East. Great interest has been shown in various sec- 
tions of the country in his 7 age of “all-American” 
compositions for the piano.. His New York performance 
of an “all- ican” program will not take place until 
his return from California. 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
IN 1924 ASSURED 


Theodore T. Ellis Offers to Meet Any Deficit Incurred 


Worcester, Mass., July 3.—Worcester will have a music 
festival in 1924, despite the heavy financial burden that the 
Worcester County Musical Association, the sponsor for the 
festivals that has long given Worcester national distinction, 
is carrying. The festival of 1924 has been made a certainty 
by Theodore T. Ellis, publisher of the Telegram-Gazette, 
who has offered to meet any deficit incurred by the directors 
on this occasion. This generous offer was made by Mr. 
Ellis a few days after an announcement of the probability 
of the abandonment of the festival was made. Hamilton 
B, Wood, who was elected president a week ago, called a 
special meeting of the association to take action on the 
matter and the directors voted unanimously to-accept it. 

In his communication, sent to Mr. Wood as ‘president of 
the association, Mr. Ellis stated: “I will personally agree 
to make up any deficit that may result from the. presentation 
of the Worcester Musie Festival program in 1924. I have 
made this offer early to relieve any uncertainty that may 
exist in the minds of those who have made the festival the 
success it has been in the years gone by. I feel they should 
be assured that their efforts are appreciated and that the 
festival in future will continue to exercise in our civic 
life the influence which has counted so splendidly in the 
past.” 

In replying to Mr, Ellis, Mr. Wood said the directors 
voted unanimously and with enthusiasm to accept his very 
generous offer to guarantee the deficit for the Worcester 
County Music Festival in 1924. The members expressed 
their gratitude to Mr, Ellis personally and for the Worces- 
ter County Musical Association. They wished also to be 
the mouthpiece of all Worcester og Worcester County 
music lovers. The appreciation of members of the board, 
Mr. Wood said, can best be expressed in practical terms. 
To that end they have set out with renewed vigor in the 
creation and administration of a 1924 festival which shall 
deserve and receive such support that the deficit shall not 


encroach too far upon the generosity of Mr. Ellis. 
A. M. H 








Thursby Pupils Successful 


Emma Thursby and her sister, Ina Thursby sailed on the 
S. S. Finland on July 5 for a three months’ trip abroad, 
visiting England, France and Italy. They will return to 
America the early part of October, and Miss Thursby will 
resume her teaching some time during the month, when she 
is expecting several pupils from the South. 

One of her pupils, Caroline Parker Smith, who has a 
soprano voice P real beauty, is making rapid progress, and 
is engaged for important summer concerts through the West, 
where she is being well received. Her voice is a natural, 
clear, lyric soprano of unusual flexibility and exquisite fresh- 
ness. She married Hall Smith of Kansas City, and has 
become a member of the faculty of the Kansas City Con- 
servatory of Music. Augusta Dearborn, who was with Miss 
Thursby in Florida and met with success there, was similarly 
received in Atlanta, Ga., on her way to her home in Birm- 
ingham, Ala. Her artist pupil, Meta Reddish, who sang 
successfully in opera in Italy, Spain and South America, 
recently re-appeared in London, singing at the Royal Albert 
Hall with Mario Chamlee, and achieving a triumph. She 
also gave a recital of her own at Aeolian Hall, when her 
criticisms were very gratifying. Reba Cornett Emory, 
soprano of the Broadway Tabernacle, who has held her posi- 
tion there for twenty years, is going abroad with Miss 
Thursby and will return to her position the first Sunday in 
October. 


Dorsey Whittington at the Maverick Colony 


Dorsey Whittington, the brilliant young American pian- 
ist whose successful recital in Aeolian Hall last March is 
vividly remembered, recently made a test record for the 
Welte-Mignon Company which was so satisfactory that he 
was immediately given an exceptionally large order for 
more records. He has already begun to fill this order, 
recording seven compositions on the first day, and has 
signed up with the Welte-Mignon for two years, during 
which period he will record for no other company. 

Mr, Whittington is summering in the Maverick Colony, 
founded by Mr. Hervey White, in the foot-hills of the Cats- 
kills, an exclusive summer home for musicians. About 
twenty cottages nestle in the woods of the colony, and in 
the prettiest spot stands a good sized hall, where concerts 
are given every Sunday afternoon during the season, the 
audience being recruited from summer residents. The 
principal performers are the Maverick Quartet, an organ- 
ization whose membership changes somewhat from year 
to year. The leader this summer is Pierre Henrotte, who 
will be the new concertmaster at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra this coming winter. Other members of 
the colony always participate in these concerts, and on July 
8 Mr. Whittington played the Rimsky-Korsakoff con- 
certo, Charles King playing the orchestral accompaniment 
ona second piano. 


Wooster Club Engages Series from Daniel 
Mayer 

The MacDowell Club of Wooster, Ohio, has engaged 
artists from Daniel Mayer for a series of three concerts 
next season. The first number will be a recital by Paul 
Althouse (by arrangement with Haensel & Jones), to 
be followed with a recital by Dusolina Giannini on January 
16. The closing number will be provided by the Letz 
Quartet on March 27. 


Méré to Appear with Philadelphia Orchestra 


Yolando Méré will play. with the Philadelphia Symphon 
Orchestra, under Stokowski, in that city on February 2B 
and: Mareh- | next, thus adding another te to 
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the many appearances of that kind she wil! make next 
season. 





Ernest Schelling’s Arts 


Music is not the only art which Ernest Schelling prac- 
tises to the delight of his followers. He, indeed, is also an 
“art artist,” as Mayor Hylan of New York once put it. He 
is a designer of curious post cards. 

When Mr. Schelling has guests at his home, he frequently 
entertains them with stereopticon views—but not with stereo- 
typed stereopticon views. He collects quaint picture cards 
of the genus homo and these he edits by replacing the heads 
with photographs of his friends. The Life of Willem Men- 
gelberg, in about thirty-six cards, is one of the magna operas 
in the Schelling collection, and has even won the approvals 
of its distinguished subject. Heads I Win is the inscription 
on the book plates of Mr. Schelling’s unique library. 








Miinz to Be Metropolitan Opera Concert 
Soloist 


Mieczyslaw Miinz will be the featured soloist at the 
Metropolitan Opera concert on Sunday evening February 3. 


Nevin and Milligan at Columbia University 


Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan have been engaged to 
give one of their recitals of Three Centuries of American 
Song at Columbia University on March 6 next, under the 
auspices of the Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
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enseccenscaberces Bach Passion 


N.Y. 
Beethoven). 

Chicago Apollo Club 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 

Oratorio Society of New York 

Worcester, Mass., Festival 

Lowell, Mass., Festival 

Handel & Haydn Society, Boston 

Soloist Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
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PAULINE ARNOUX MacARTHUR DISCUSSES 
THE ASHEVILLE PASSION PLAY PROPOSAL 





On the last night of the recent biennial of the National 

Federation of Music Clubs at Asheville, N. C., Mrs. Samuel 
lames Latta, of Memphis, Tenn., made the interesting an- 
nouncement that a movement is on foot to produce a Passion 
Play in Asheville next year. And more interesting is the 
fact that this particular Passion Play will be based on 
Pauline Arnoux MacArthur's dramatic oratorio, _The 
Apocalypse, which was given its premiere in the Tri-Cities 
at the last biennial and which was successfully produced in 
New York last winter by the New York Oratorio Society, 
Albert Stoessel conductor. The text by Mrs. MacArthur 
and Pierre Roché was submitted more than a year ago to 
the Federation in competition for the prize of $5,000 for 
the best musical setting, and was won by Paolo Gallico of 
New York . 
. In making the announcement that each year a Passion 
Play would be produced in Asheville during the month of 
May, Mrs. Latta stated that a number of influential men and 
women are behind the proposal, among them Bishop Mann- 
ing, Otto Kahn, Thomas Edison, Mrs. William K Vander- 
hilt, Margaret Wilson and her father, and Mrs. Warren 
G, Harding 

“The money with which the Passion Play is to be es- 
tablished will be secured by selling shares in it. It will be 
sold perhaps at $100 per share and every little town in the 
nation can get 100 men to put up one dollar each,” said 
Mrs. Latta. “We would put it on one year from now. 
It will take a million dollars to present it. Two men have 





PAULINE ARNOUX MacARTHUR 


been spoken of as being probable directors of the pageant 
One of these is Max Reinhardt, who has staged the great 
pageants of Europe. Mr. Clark of New York is the other 
man who has been mentioned. Then after our first per- 
formance, we intend to have it every year. It has been 
spoken of by friends of the movement that Asheville is to be 
the Bayreuth of America) Two months of grand opera are 
also considered as part of the program.” 

A few days after Mrs. MacArthur returned to New 
York from the biennial, the writer saw and chatted with her 
about the scheduled performance of her dramatic oratorio. 

“There has been talk of the Passion Play being an all- 
American performance,” she said, “but I do not think one 
should limit it to America. When the dramatic oratorio, The 
Apocalypse, was written it was intended for the world. I 
believe the best people should be chosen in order to make it 
a real success. For instance, if we could get a man like 
Max Reinhardt to produce it, it would be foolish to have 
his nationality interfere. It is our hope in connection with 
the presentation of the Passion Play to have splendid lectures 
during that period by some of the prominent lecturers in 
the country and admission to these might be free or only 
about twenty-five cents a ticket. Then there could be fine 
organ recitals by some of the well known organists, and 
special services might also be planned in the churches, when 
sermons could be given by various visiting clergy. Talks 
by prominent business men, such as Frank A. Vanderlip, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and others, on the business con- 


ditions, might be an added feature. Also special films during 
the period of the Passion Play, with proper ones for the 
children, who should not be forgotten. By all this, 1 mean 
that during the month of May the best possible could be 
given in Asheville.” : : 

It is planned to give the dramatic oratorio, The Apoc- 
alypse during every year. According to Mrs. MacArthur, 
as the population of America is about 110,000,000, only a 
few could hear it, if only given several times. It is planned 
to have the new auditorium in Asheville seat 3,000,000, and, 
as far as possible, to have it free from class distinction, 
perhaps, a couple of boxes being held in reserve for very 
distinguished guests, J. V. 





De Horvath a Worthy Disciple of Friedman 


Cecile de Horvath has been re-engaged for a recital at 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans., next winter, owing to 
her success there on March 13, This will be her fifth re- 
engagement for 1923-24. Other contracts recently signed 
for Mme. de Horvath are for recitals at Findlay, Ohio; 
Quincy College, Quincy, Ill.; Williamsport, Pa.; Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa, and Pittsburgh, Pa., where she 
opens the Bortz Carnegie Hall series with a joint recital 
with Louis Graveure. She will also give New York and 
Chicago recitals. 3 ‘ 3 

One of Mme, de Horvath’s artist-pupils, Elizabeth Rolli- 
son, gave a recital at Winnetka, IIL, recently and has given 
two recitals for the radio, Amy Regerman, another pupil, 
has also given two recitals for the radio. 

The Lindsborg News-Record of March 16 commented thus 
upon Mme. de Horvath’s recital: 

In the recital by Cecile de Horvath the public had the opportunity 
of listening to a very fine pianist. Due to the glowing press tributes 
accorded this artist Seoee were naturally high, but Mme, de 
Horvath more than fulfilled these expectations. 

In the very first number, Sarabande by Rameau-Godowsky, she 
demonstrated the qualities of a sterling musician, which was further 
verified in the sonata in B minor by Chopin. This work afforded 
sufficient scope to demonstrate the versatility of the artist, the breadth 
and majesty of the first movement, the delicacy and fleetness of the 
scherzo, the beautiful and poetic quality of the largo, and in the finale 
she reached dramatic heights, with a Lioness of conception that was 
compelling in its force. The program closed wit idsummer 
Night's Dream by Mendelssohn-Liszt in which the pianist evidenced 
a virtuosity of a high order. : 

The audience was enthusiastic, demanding several encores and it 
might be said that Mme, de Horvath is a worthy disciple of that 
great Polish pianist, Ignaz Friedman, 





Tokatyan Creates Fine Impression at Ravinia 


Armand Tokatyan, Metropolitan Opera tenor, who is to 
sing all season at Ravinia Park, made a splendid impres- 
sion at the Chicago resort, when he sang Turiddu in Caval- 
leria Rusticana on the evening of July 4. The Chicago 
critics spoke in glowing terms of the young artist’s voice 
and general impersonation of the role and called him a 
valuable addition to Ravinia’s forces. 

The tenor appeared in concert on July 3, being obliged 
to give two encores after his rendition of the Flower Song 
from Carmen. This evening, July 12, Mr. Tokatyan will 
sing in La Navarraise. 





W. Warren Shaw Opens Summer School 


W. Warren Shaw’s summer school opened at Carnegie 
Hall New York, on July 2, with a full quota of students, 
Mr. Shaw's available time being all taken. 

On July 22 Lisa Lisona, the Spanish costume recitalist, 
will appear at the Shelbourne Hotel in Atlantic City in a 
costume recital of Spanish and Russian songs. Mlle. Lisona 
is an artist pupil from the Shaw studios. 


Royal Dadmun at Williamstown 


Royal Dadmun, baritone, who has been on a long con- 
cert tour, which terminated with an appearance at the 
Evanston Festival, has gone to Williamstown, Mass., for 
the summer. 


Bruce Simonds Under Friedberg Management 


Annie Friedberg has made arrangements whereby Bruce 
Simonds, American pianist, will hereafter be under her 
exclusive management. 

Mr. Simonds was born in Connecticut and received his 
early musical training from Professor Parker at Yale Uni- 
versity. In 1919 he went to Paris and London to work 
with Matthay in England, and in Paris he studied composi- 
tion with Vincent d'Indy. He appeared successfully in con- 
certs in both cities. He was awarded the Chappell 
Gold Medal in London, and after finishing his studies with 
d'Indy he was invited to come with him to America to 
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appear on his big orchestra tour during 1921-22. This gave 
him an opportunity to play under this master’s leadership 
with the best American orchestras in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, etc. 





Elman Plays for Queen Alexandra 


Mischa Elman, the celebrated violinist, who has always 
been a popular favorite with the British royal family, was 
commanded to appear before Queen Alexandra at Bucking- 
ham Palace on June 23. It was the Queen’s husband, the 
late King Edward VII., who evinced a considerable interest 
in Mr. Elman when he first came to London as a child 
prodigy, and presented him on one occasion with a private 
Signet ring. 

Immediately after fulfilling the royal mandate, Mr. Elman 
left for Paris, where he appeared at the home of the 
Duchess de Talleyrand on June 27 to play at a special benefit 
concert. Tickets for this concert were sold for 200 francs 
and the proceeds were donated to the Home for the Blind. 


Esther Dale’s Success at Northampton 

On June 13, a complimentary recital was given by George 
McCallun before the students of the Smith College, at which 
Esther Dale, soprano, whose reputation is rapidly growing 
because of her delightful voice and artistic singing, was en- 
gaged for the fourth consecutive season. Miss Dale ren- 
dered a varied and interesting program and was heartily 
received by all. Again her success was pronounced, and 
should these annual recitals continue, Miss Dale will re- 
ceive the engagement for the fifth time. 





Frances Peralta Sails 


Frances Peralta, soprano of the Metropolitan, sailed for 
Europe on July 4 on the Leviathan. This is the first 
vacation that Mme. Peralta has had since early last summer, 
as she has been singing continuously ever since—at Ravinia 
Park, the Metropolitan, recitals, and in conclusion of her 
season at the open-air performance of Aida at the Polo 
Grounds a few weeks ago. Mme, Peralta will return next 
season for the Metropolitan and for concert appearances. 


Washington Music Bureau Books Artists 


The Washington Music Bureau, of which Mrs. Henry 
Hunt McKee is the manager, books engagements for artists 
in Washington, D. C., and other cities. Teachers are fur- 
we for schools and singers and organists for church 
choirs. 


Brandorff Pupil Heard 


On June 20, Ethel Rabe, coloratura soprano, young artist- 
pupil of Carl Brandorff, gave a second song recital at Mr. 

randorff's studio. She was enthusiastically applauded dur- 
ing the evening and had to sing many encores. 
about one hundred persons present. 


There were 
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GERMAN CRITIC ACKNOWLEDGES SUPERIORITY 


In a recent issue of the Berlin Zeitung am Mittag Prof. 
Adolf Weissmann, Berlin’s leading music critic, devoted 
an entire column to an appreciation of the merits of Amer- 
ican singers on the occasion of concerts given in Berlin by 
John McCormack and Louis Graveure. He draws the con- 
clusion that America must be superior to other countries 
in the matter of vocal technic. “America has the great 
singers, has the great vocal teachers,” he says. 

That this fact is recognized not only hy the German 
critics but also by the German artists as well is aptly 
illustrated by a page from an American vocal teacher's cal- 
endar in Berlin, the teacher in question being Prof. Louis 
Bachner, an American born and bred, who enjoys the un- 
usual honor of holding the first vocal professorship in the 
Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik, the biggest state conservatory 
in Germany. The artists named on the list are of course 
not students of the conservatory but private pupils of Mr. 
Bachner, who fill in their lessons between engagements of 
leading European opera houses. Here is the remarkable 
list: Alexander Gorski, tenor, Warsaw Opera; Erna Graes- 
beck, leading soprano, Helsingfors Opera; Parish Williams, 
American baritone; Josef Groenen, baritone, Vienna and 
Hamburg operas; Wiederholt, tenor, Gotha Opera;.Ballint, 
baritone, Budapest Opera; Jura Aulin, Swedish contralto ; 
Heinrich Schlusnus, leading baritone, Berlin Opera; Haldic 
Halvorsen, dramatie soprand, Kristiania; Karin Branzell, 
leading mezzo, Berlin Opera; Strines, bass, Wiesbaden 
Opera; Kubin, baritone, Prague; Elizabeth Klepner, dra- 
matic soprano, Berlin Opera; Harald Bjorstrum, tenor, 
Stockholm Opera; Rudolph .Laubenthal, leading tenor, 
Charlottenburg C Opera, and Arthur Fleischer, baritone, Dres- 
den Opera. 

It is not unusual to hear performances at the Berlin 
Staatsoper in which four or five leading roles are sung by 
Mr. Bachner’s artist-pupils. Thus a recent Rigoletto per- 
formance, which was especially notable for quality, had 
Heinrich Schlunus in the title role, Batteux as the Duke, 
Elizabeth von Catapol as Gilda, Karin Branzell as Mad- 
dalena and Leo Schiitzendorf as Sparafucile. Another re- 
markable artist in Mr. Bachner’s class is Theodor Scheidl, 
baritone, who recently created the role of Gianni Schicchi 
in German and achieved a tremendous success. Another bari- 
tone, Stiegler, of the Hamburg Opera, promises to achieve 
European fame. Rudolf Laubenthal, whose name is on the 
above list, will, by the way, shortly be heard in the Metro- 
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politan Opera House in leading Wagner roles, and so will 
Karin Branzell, who largely owes her great success to Mr. 
Bachner’s work. 

It is no wonder that American vocal teaching has a good 
name in the traditional land of music! 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





AusTRIAN STATE LiprAry IN Distress. 

Vienna, June 15.—In a letter to the Vienna daily press, 
the Austrian State Library has sent out the S. O. S. sign. 
The Society of Friends has donated twenty million crowns 
to the institution, but its position is nevertheless precarious 
The state subvention has dwindled down to one-eighth of 
its pre-war value, the letter states, but the price of French 
books is on an average 10,000 times higher than in peace 
time, and that of an English book about 18,000 times higher. 
In addition to the precious old manuscripts heretofore 
owned by the Theater an der Wien (famous from the times 
of Mozart and Beethoven), the National Library has re- 
cently been presented with the numberless and valuable old 
volumes contained in the archives of the Carl Theater, 
Vienna's most celebrated old comic opera theater. P. B. 


Mopern Music Society iy HAMBuRG. 


Hamburg, June 20.—Josef Rufer, a young pupil of Schon- 
berg, has formed a society in Hamburg, similar to the one 
in Vienna, for the sole purpose of introducing to specially 
invited guests the works of such composers as Stravinsky, 
Schénberg, Ornstein, Milhaud, Prokofieff, Lord Berners, 
etc. Pei De 

Krenek’s First Overa To Have Premiere. 

Berlin, June 23.—The Leap Over the Shadow is the title 
of a comic opera in two acts by Ernst Krenek, one of the 
most prominent among young German composers, The 
work, which will have its premiére in Frankfort next sea- 
son, is Krenek’'s first attempt in the field of opera. A. Q. 
Woman Composer’s New Opera PerrorMep AT COVENT 

GARDEN, LoNnpon. 

London, June 12.—The first performance of Dame Ethel 
Smyth’s new opera, Féte Galante, which was performed 
by the British National Opera Company at Covent Garden 
last night, was the occasion for a great artistic triumph for 
our most serious woman composer. In an exquisite Watteau- 
oe setting, the story is revealed in which a sentimental 

*ierrot, an amorous queen and her masked lover, a jealous 
Columbine and a righteously angry king touch the zenith 
of emotion, which ends in the death at the hands of the 
hangman, of the innocent and luckless Pierrot, the while 
revellers carry on with the dance. The music is charming, 
light and fantastic, with a constantly recurring hint of trag- 
edy throughout whieh anticipates the end. The scoring is 
rich and subtle and composer and performers were greeted 
with a richly deserved ovation at the close of the eve- 
ning. G. C, 

Frankrort Opera ,Gives ARIADNE IN New STAGING. 

Frankfort, June 15.—Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos has 
just been produced here in a new staging which resulted 
in one of the finest productions ever given in Frankfort. 
Eugen Szenkar conducted the performance, Dr. Ernst 
Lert, general manager of the institution, has just resigned 
and his successor has not yet been decided upon. H.-L. 


PaperEWSKI's Return To Lonpon. 


London, June 23.—Exceptional scenes of enthusiasm 
greeted Paderewski on his return to English concert halls 
last week. All seats had been sold a week before the 
concert, and on the day itself long queues of people waited 
outside in the hopes that there might be some returns. The 
concert began at three o’clock, but continued until six o'clock 
owing to the insatiable demand for encores which ended 
in the great pianist giving a miniature double recital. In 
a program which included Mendelssohn’s Variations Seri- 
uses, the Schumann C major Fantasia and some Chopin, he 
dominated and enthralled the vast audience, but it was rather 


by means of his exceptional personality as a really great 
man than as an artist, for his tone was hard and unsym- 
pathetic while his rhythm left much to be desired. G. C 


Ex Hipitions IN HeLLerAu SCHOOL, 

Dresden, June 15.—The exhibitions of the Hellerau School 
(Dalcroze System) festival plays, which take nlace June 30 
and July 7-8 and July 14-15, are already attracting atten- 
tion since the success of their exhibition a year ago is still 
remembered. The preliminary presentations by the chil- 
dren's classes have already taken place under the guidance 
of the American, Mrs. Frissell-Behr, the gifted daughter of 
Emily Potter Frissell, long correspondent for the Musi- 
cAL Courter in Dresden and Vienna. The final presenta- 
tions with orchestra will include the Totentanz by Valerie 
Kratina, director of the institute, and Bela Bartok's The 
Wooden Prince. A. I 


Artuur Beckwith GoinG To CLEVELAND. 

London, June 23.—Arthur Beckwith, who has recently 
been leading the London String Quartet in place of James 
Levey, who has been very ill, has now accepted the post of 
concertmaster of the Cleveland (Ohio) Orchestra (Nikolai 
Sokoloff conductor), and also the leadership of the Cleve- 
land Quartet. tr ta 


Solom Golub a Success in London 
_ The appended press comments were recently received 
from London, following the concert of Solom Golub: 
Golub concert great success.—Daily Telegraph, 


Mr. Golub was all expression, and words came from him with 
unhampered ease and eager, earnest effusiveness.—Morning Post. 


In some respects his methods resemble those of that incomparable 
artist, Yvette Guilbert. Mr, Golub in his capacity of poet writes 
out his sympathetic knowledge of the various phases of Jewish life 
and folk lore.—-Daily Telegraph. 

His songs reflecting various aspects of Jewish life and thought 
were very simple musically, almost to the point of naivette, but at 
the same time suggested genuine creative talent and some poetry as 
well. The effect was heightened by the dramatic nature of Mr. 
Golub’s singing and the intensity of his expression made itself felt. 
~The Times. 





Mildred Wellerson Captures Berlin Audiences 


Mildred Wellerson, the phenomenal young cellist, who 
created a sensational success in New York a few years 
ago at the age of eight when she was heard in recitals at 
Aeolian Hall and Carnegie Hall, was most enthusiastically 
received by audiences in every large city of Europe during 
the past two years. She scored her biggest successes in 
Berlin and Leipsic where she played several times. She is 
now on a concert tour of Europe, at the conclusion of which, 
next spring, she will return to her native New York where 
she will again be heard, later making a tour of the United 
States and Canada. 


Rabinowitsch Joint Artist with Duncans 


F. C. Coppicus announces the engagement of Max Rabino- 
witsch, Russian pianist who played for Chaliapin during 
the past season, as joint artist with the Duncan Dancers in 
their performances next season. 





Chamlee’s London Concert a Success 


Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, scored a genuine success at his recent concert ap- 
pearance in London. The tenor left Paris on June 15 for 
Prague, where hevis scheduled for some guest performances. 





Frank Waller at Bayern 
Frank Waller is located at Berchtesgaden, Bayern, Ger- 
many, where he is spending the summer and working on 
programs for next season, 
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ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA IS 
ATTENDED BY PRESIDENT HARDING 


—— 


Die Fledermaus Best Production of the Season so Far—The 
President and Party Enjoy the Prince of Pilsen— 
Rotary Convention Hears Recitals—Municipal 
Band Concerts Begin—Other Music Notes 


St. Louis, Mo., June 28.—The fifth week of the Municipal 
Opera season in St. Louis has begun. The first performance 
of this week's offering, the Strauss opera, Die Fledermaus, 
was given on Monday evening and was by all odds the best 
production of the season. Scenically it was not quite up 
to the Prince of Pilsen, which preceded it, but special 
elaboration was given to the latter opera because of two 
notable features in connection with it. First, this opera was 
by popular vote by membership of the Rotary Inter- 
national, which held its annual convention in St. Louis 
during the week of June 18. Second, the President of the 
United States witnessed part of the performance of the 
opera on the evening of June 21 during his St. Louis visit. 
The President, Mrs, Harding, and a party of St. Louis hosts 
and presidential aids occupied three boxes during the major 
portion of the second act of the opera, and in spite of the 
fact that he was warned by his chief aid, Maj. Baldinger, 
that it was time to go he insisted upon staying through the 
whole performance and finally stood with the 10,000 other 
persons in the audience while the Star Spangled Banner was 
sung 

“A delightful performance,” he declared at the end of it. 
“I wish that we might have more such theaters. I wish 
our country might have its full mead of fresh air and 
wholesome entertainment.” 

The President seemed to enjoy every moment of the 
performance. He laughed heartily at Frank Moulan’s swim 
in the fountain, and again at the quip uttered by W. J. 
McCarthy, as Lord Somerset, when he suggested referring 
his row with the real Prince of Pilsen to the World Court. 
It happened that President Harding had just finished an 
address on the World Court at the Coliseum before he went 
to the Municipal Opera. The President made a short ad- 
dress before the beginning of the last act and expressed 
himself as filled with admiration for the heauty of the 
Municipal Theater’s arrangement and the extraordinarily 
interesting performance. 

It would not be just to this performance to pass on without 
mentioning the true art displayed by Frank Moulan in his 
portrayal of the part of the pseudo Prince of Pilsen. 
Moulan contrived to put real pathos into the part. Although 
some of his audience insisted upon regarding everything 
he did and said as a joke, the more discriminating among 
them realized that here was a genuine artist, and many 
afterwards expressed themselves as believing that Moulan 
could play other things as well as, if not better than, comedy 
roles, inimitable as he is in the latter. Thomas Conkey 
acquitted himself with more than usual credit in the role 
of the Prince, and Roland Woodruff, the juvenile of the 
cast, was a splendid maitre d’hotel. 

In the opera of this week the best music of the season 
thus far was presented. Although a bit above the class of 
the usual light opera as seen in America, The Bat is as 
entertaining when cast in its present production at the hands 
of the St, Louis company as it ever was in its palmiest 
days, and caused much interest and admiration in the minds 
of the big audiences which have seen it thus far. The record 
attendance of the season saw the first performance on 
Monday night and every seat in the immense amphitheater 
was occupied and many were standing in the pergolas which 
surround it on three sides. Craig Campbell played the part 
of Von Eisenstein, and Blanche Duffield was his wife. The 
remainder of the cast was also pleasing. Truth to say, the 
feminine roles were not so well sung as the masculine ones. 
For some reason the women of the Municipal Opera Com- 
pany never have in any season come up to the men in calibre. 
In the particular opera now under discussion this fact is 
more than usually apparent. The acting is excellent, how- 
ever, the staging is decidedly good, and the chorus and 
orchestra are all that could be desired. Next week the offer- 
ing will be Victor Herbert’s Sweethearts. 

Rorary Convention Hears RecirAts. 

Last week several interesting recitals were given in con- 
nection with the Rotary International convention. Mrs. 
Raymond M. Havens of Kansas City sang at a special 
recital given at the Chase Hotel, where members of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, members of the Municipal Opera 
Company, were participants. Sam S. Losh, musical director, 
baritone and pianist, of Fort Worth, Texas, and Carlton 
Williams, baritone, of Jacksonville, Florida, were recitalists 
at the big broadcasting station of the Post-Dispatch. There 
were numerous band concerts and other musical features 
connected with the convention which added to its interest. 

MunicipaL Bann Concerts Beatin, 

The Municipal Band Concerts held during Jul 
in all the St. Louis parks have begun pow Ba is year than 
usual. The initial performance being given on June 
23, in Tower Grove Park. Frederick Fischer, assistant 
director of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, is one of the 
conductors of these concerts. 

Orner Music Notes. 

An artist recital was presented by a group of St. Louis 
vocalists and instrumentalists under the direction of Ethan 
Allen Taussig, the noted voice teacher, as an anniversary 
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program for Post-Dispatch Radio Station KSD on the 
night of June 27, Those taking part were: Mrs. Hector 


M. E. Pasnezoglu, soprano; Olga Ha’ contralto ; 
Harvey W. Ramsay, tenor; Ra Koch, baritone; Paul 
Friess, pianist, and Esmeralda -Mayes, violinist. 


St. is is interested in the announcement just made by 
the St. Louis Symphony Society that the two Sunda 
afternoon “pop” concerts during the Christmas holidays will 
be omitted this , ing this period thus opened 
Conductor Rudolph Ganz will fill an engagement as guest 
conductor of the Los Angeles (Calif.) ilharmonic Or- 
chestra. He will a also as piano soloist with that 
orchestra in its pl sen concerts of December 28 and 29. 

Two St. Louis artists who have won outside distinction 
in recitals are David Pesetzki, pianist, and Ra Koch, 
baritone, Pesetzki has just concluded a season's tour of the 
Middle West with an appearance Thursday, June 21, before 
the Fine Arts Club in Chicago and will fill an engagement 
at the Rivoli in New York, after which he will arrange 
a tour for next season. Raymund Kochc has been engaged 
as chief soloist for the Chastenune music programs of 
August at Chautauqua, New York, and will depart in a few 
days for the East. Koch expects to leave St. Louis next 
winter to fill an engagement with the Chicago Opera and 
meanwhile will concertize in the East and —, LJ 


Wilson Lamb to Teach Summer Course 
Word has just been received from Mr. Lamb, a promi- 
nent vocal teacher in Orange, N. J., that his past season 
has been so successful that a demand has been made by a 
number of his pupils and others desirous of studying with 





“Her voice, heightened by true 
natural diction and exceptional 
warmth, was flawless. As an 
artist, she is sincere almost to 
@ fault, with a humanness that 
makes for the perfect recital 
and a no less perfect evening 


for the audience.” 


Bisbee (Arizona) Daily Review said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, for- 
merly Opera Comique, and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
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him, to arrange a special course in voice culture instead of 
closing his studio throughout the summer. Professor Lamb 
will give this special summer course beginning July 2 and 
ending with the week of August 18. le will t take a 
two weeks’ vacation and reopen his studio September 10. 


Coenraad V. Bos Teaching in New York 


Coenraad V. Bos is now in New York in his studio at the 
Harding Hotel, where he is giving lessons in accompanying, 
coaching and the preparing of programs. Mr. Bos recently 
returned from Europe. ile in London he played for 
Frieda Hempel at her Jenny Lind concert in Albert Hall on 
May 27 and for Elena Gerhardt in Queen’s Hall, on May 24. 
It was a unique tribute that Ernest Newman paid to Mr. 
Bos in the London Times following the Gerhardt recital. 
He stated: “Of Coenraad von Bos’s accompaniments I can 
only say that they were the finest things of’ their kind I 
have heard since Nikisch.” 





Paderewski Receives Resolution of Thanks 


Paderewski has been the recipient of a resolution of 
thanks from the Springfield, Ohio, American Legion, George 
Cultice Post No. 6. st April the famous pianist gave a 
recital for the benefit of the post and also presented the 
veterans with a check for $1,000 to be applied on the mort- 
gage on the Post Home. 

he resolution expressed the thanks of the Post to Mr. 
Paderewski “for his unparalleled and unexpected generosity, 
and be it further resolved, that a picture of Mr. Paderewski, 
draped with the Polish flag, be hung permanently on the 
walls of the Post Home.” 


Adler to Be Heard as Soloist 


Clarence Adler, concert pianist and pedagogue has re- 
signed from the Institute of Musical Art, of w ch he was 
a faculty member for ten years, having found this action 
necessary in order to devote all of his time to private teach- 
ing and public playing, both as soloist and as member of 
the New York Trio. He is spending his vacation at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., in rest and recreation and in preparation of 
his programs for next season. 
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Requirements for Graduation in Harp Courses 
at Institute of Musical Art 


The harp department of the Institute of Musical Art of 
New York has decided on the following requirements for 
the graduation of harp students: 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION IN THE REGULAR 


The fluent and musical ormance of: 

Bach: second piece (from the ten pieces trans. by H. Renié). 
ydn: Theme and Variations (trans, a | Carlos Salzedo). 
ote y: La fille aux cheveux de lin (trans. by Carlos 

a 5 
Marcel Grandj ‘4 Two French lar folk songs. 
Carlos Salzedo: Mirage (from the Five Poetical Studies). 

POST GRADUATE COURSE. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION IN THE HARP COURSE 
FOR ARTISTS AND TEACHERS, 

The performance of a ic recital to include: 

1, Francois Couperin—Sarabande 

Arcangelo Corelli—Giga 

Jean-Philippe Rameau—Rigaudon 

(trans. by Carlos Salzedo) 

2. Claude Debussy—En bateau (trans. by H. Renié) 

Marcel Tournier—Féerie 
3. Carlos Salzedo—Four Preludes 

Quietude 


ridescence 
ntrospection 
Whirlwind 
4. Maurice pe maei a coi and Allegro with piano accompani- 
men 

These programs have met with the entire approval of 
the director of the Institute, Dr. Frank Damrosch. The 
harp department, which is under the direction of Carlos 
Salzedo and Marie Miller, has considerably developed since 
being in the of these two artists. Recently, at the 
commencement concert of the Institute (Aeolian Hall), the 
orchestra and chorus rendered the last scene of Rheingold 
and the difficult harp parts were played by seven students. 
It was the first time that the seven harp parts required by 
ba ang! were played in America. 

The harp department of the Institute of Musical Art 
makes a point of developing harp students as orchestral 
harpists, teachers and virtuosi as well. E. F. 





Lancellotti Pupils Leaving for Europe 


In only twenty months’ residence here, Chevalier C. de 
Lancellotti has given ample proof of the unusual results 
obtained through his splendid work as an operatic coach. 
Among his. many pupils two have just left for Europe. 
Before their departure they wrote to their teacher the 
following letters, which speak for themselves: 

New York City, May 1, 1923. 
Dear Chev. de Lancellotti: 

Before leaving for the other side, I wish to express to you my 
high appreciation for your wonderful work with me during the last 
sixteen months, which has enabled me to go now to Italy, and start 
my career with such a splendid repertory which I have learned with 
you. Wishing you every good luck in your future in New York, 

Your grateful pupil, 
Puere Asport. 


* 
New York City, June 18, 1923. 


My dear Chev. de Lancellotti: 
fore departing for Europe I wish to express my sincere appre- 

ciation for the excellent coaching I have received from you, which 
has enabled me to learn many difficult roles in a short period of 
time. I shall be very happy to resume my work upon my return. 

I am confident of my success in the future, and shall look forward 
to having you work with me solely. 

Again thanking you, I beg to remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Apo Bomonte (Ave Bombarger). 


Marie Zendt in Demand 


Marie Zendt has sung with five different glee clubs in 
the last six weeks, and from each city has received letters 
praising her work. E. H. Wilcox, head of the music de- 
partment at the University of North Dakota, éxpressed his 
opinion as follows: “The recital with the Men’s Glee Club 
was highly successful. Mme. Zendt’s lovely voice and re- 
fined musicianship accounts for the large number of return 
engagements.” ean Raymond Carr, of the Des Moines 
(Iowa) University, stated: “I want to thank you again 
for your part in the festival. It was better than ever and 
we must have you again.” G. Larson, of the Orpheus Male 
Chorus, of Tacoma, Wash., wrote: “The best concert we 
ever had. Your singing was delightful.” Victor Sadberg, 
director of Duluth Glee Club, voiced his opinion as fol 
lows: “You made a wonderful success. Everyone is talking 
about your art.” 


Enid (Okla.) Concerts Subject to K. K. K. 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau recently closed two 
contracts in Enid, Okla., which bear the curious restrict- 
ing clause “that the attractions are subject to the approval 
of the K. K. K.” Since the artists engaged are both Amer- 
ican born, being Anna Case and Francis Macmillen, and 
since the latter was a lieutenant in the American Army and 
served overseas, receiving a citation from General Pershing 
“for distinguished and meritorious service,” there does not 
seem to be much chance of the Klan failing to approve the 
choice of the Enid impresario. 


Distinguished Cuban Music Patron Visits 
New York 


Mme. Maria Teresa G. de Giberga, president of the Soci- 
edad Pro-Arte Musical of Havana, Cuba, which organiza- 
tion sponsors the appearance of many famous artists in Ha- 
vana, has arrived in New York enroute for Europe. Mme. 
de Giberga is accompanied by her husband, Prof. Eduardo 
Antonio Giberga, and their three children. 
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CINCINNATI ENJOYS GRAND OPERA 


Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘July 5—The second week of the Zoo 
Grand Opera began on July 1. The fame of the Zoo opera 
has been spreading to many ye of this country, to 
foreign countries as well, and the many encomiums being 
accorded it are amply deserved. This is a unique aggrega- 
tion of musicians and the high class performances being 
given under Ralph Lyford’s direction, at prices within the 
reach of all, make it singularly attractive. Certainly Cin- 
cinnati has-a right to feel proud of her achievement in this 
respect. . 

erdi’s Aida was the opera for the first night of the 
second week, It was sung admirably and staged attractively, 
and the old favorites and the newcomers gave the audience 
a delightful treat. The title role was sung effectively by 
Edith DeLys, and left nothing wanting that would add to 
its charm, As Radames, Ludovico Tomarchio was splendid. 
His singing of the beautiful Celeste Aida aria was so ap- 
pealing that it brought an ovation. Amneris, sung by Henri- 
etta Wakefield, was another artistic success. Natalie Cervi 
made a dignified King, and Italo Picchi as Ramfis was all 
that could be desired. As Amonasro, Mario Valle again 
demonstrated his fine abilities, while Clifford Cunard as a 
messenger and Pearl Besuner as the priestess, were good. 
The opera and setting were of the highest order. It was 
repeated on Tuesday and Friday evenings. 

In lighter vein the Zoo Grand Opera Company appeared 
in the popular opera, Hansel and Gretel, as the second pro- 
duction of the week of July 1. The performance was 
attractively given, the scenic effects adding their measure 
of charm to the opera itself. The part of Hansel was 
charmingly taken by Anita Klinova, while that of Gretel was 
one of the delightful bits of the evening, being sung by 
Fanny Resia. Joseph Royer, as the father, and Marguerite 
Bentel, as the mother, sang and acted well. Pearl Besuner 
was delightful as Dew Fairy, and Violet Sommer took the 
part of the Sandman pleasingly. The chorus, as usual, was 
fine. It was repeated on Thursday and Saturday evenings. 


Notes. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley has been elected to the direc- 
torship of the division of American music on the board of 
management of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
She will continue to serve as chairman of the opera and 
orchestra branches of the Federation. 

The pupils of Beulah Davis, of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, were heard in a piano recital on June 30 
in Conservatory Hall. ; . 

Pupils of Alma Betscher were heard in a piano recital on 
June 27, at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Pauline Jobst presented her pupils in a recital at the 
Westwood Town Hall on July 3. 

The summer school of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music opened on June 25. The indications are that the pres- 
ent year will be the best yet enjoyed by the Conservatory. 
The season began on June 25, with compositions for two 
pianos, presented by Leo Paalz and George Leighton, of the 
faculty, and on June 27 Thomas James Kelly, of the vocal 
division, lectured on English Diction in Singing. His pupil, 
Margaret Powell, gave a fine demonstration of the art. 

The pupils of Nellie M. Caddy and Harriet Moore were 
heard in piano recitals on June 28 and 29, at the Hartwell 
Presbyterian Church, ae 

The graduate pupil of Jean Verd, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, McConnell Irwin, was heard in a piano 
recital on July 3 in Conservatory Hall, his program being of 
a high order, : 2 : 

Both the vocal and piano pupils of M. Elizabeth Thuis 
were heard in a recital on June 27 at the Norwood Library 
Hall. 

Marjorie Garrigus, a graduate pupil of Marcian Thalberg, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, appeared in a 
recital on June 28, at Conservatory Hall, showing real ability. 

The pupils of Laura E. Strubbe were heard in a piano and 
vocal recital on June 29 at the Norwood Library Hall. 

Adolph Hahn, who was graduated from the College of 
Music thirty years ago, assumed the directorship of the 
institution on July 2. He has been identified with the college 
for years. Mrs. Hahn, who is also a fine musician, and a 
graduate of the college, becomes his assistant. They were 
the recipients of many floral tributes, There have been up 
to this time but two other directors of the sy > these being 
the late Theodore Thomas and Frank Van der Stucken. The 
college was founded in 1878. W. W. 


Cesar Thomson Looking Forward to 
American Trip 


Cesar Thomson, the famous teacher, who leaves Antwer 
on the steamship Lapland, September 5, for America, will 
be greeted on his arrival at Ithaca, N. Y., by several Amer- 
ican students who studied with the master in Brussels and 
Switzerland. f 

Mr. Thomson is one of the greatest representatives of 
the classical school of violin playing in the world today, 
but it is also of the kindly, human qualities of the artist that 
his pupils always s : i : A 

is letters to his students are written in a naive, cordial 
style that endears him to all who have had the great privi- 
lege of studying with him. “You are a nice fellow and you 
know that t Tike you and take’a great interest in you and 
your work,” he writes to an American student relative to 
summer study with him in Italy. He speaks of certain 
duties that have arisen, and states: “I fear we could not do 
very much work together. All considered, do you think it 
will be worth the expense of the journey?” He asks 
many questions concernin America and Amerjcan life, and 
speaks enthusiastically of his coming season and of his 
plans for teaching and concert work, Fe con 

Mr. Thomson will arrive in America_in time for the 
scholarship examinations in violin playing™to be held at the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, September 15. ong the 
scholarships to be awarded is the Cesar Thomson Master 
Scholarship, which carries with it many privileges. Cesar 
Thomson will give his first American concert in I 
N. ¥., in the early autumn. 


Ted Shawn Returns from European Trip 


While each outbound ship still carries its quota of Europe- 
going artists, Ted Shawn is the first to return. He was a 
ssenger on the Aquitania, which reached New York on 
July 1. Mr. Shawn will be busy at the New York branch of 
nishawn throughout July, and will then join Miss St. 
the summer school at Mariarden, Peterboro, N. H. 


Denis at 


MUSICAL COURIER 


On July 13, Miss St. Denis, Mr. Shawn and their company 
will give an air performance at the summer saad 
of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


Behymer Appoints Rena MacDonald Associate 
Manager 

Rena MacDonald, known until recently as the personal 

representative of L. E. Behymer, has hae promoted to 

the rank of associate manager in the latter’s business enter- 

prises. Those acquainted with musical affairs who have 

met this charming woman will be glad of this move on 
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RENA MacDONALD, 


just appointed iate ger to L. BR. Behymer. 





Manager Behymer’s part—a due recognition of her executive 
ability, unfailing integrity and almost uncannily quick esti- 
mate of individual qualifications. 

Miss MacDonald has visited New York two different 
seasons in the interest of the Behymer activities, when she 
made herself quite a with the national managers. She 
is equally liked at home, having been president of the 
Woman’s Advertising Club of Los Angeles, and is a charter 
member of the Woman's Athletic Club, 


Giannini Extends Western Tour 


The State Normal School of Emporia, Kans., has engaged 
Dusolina Giannini for a recital on January 21, This com- 
pletely fills all available time on the first Middle Western 
tour of this popular soprano, and includes nine appearances 
within three weeks between Aurora, N. Y., and Minneapolis. 


Marguerite Kussner to Go to Europe 


Marguerite Kussner, New York pianist and Leschetizsky 
exponent, is holding a special summer course in repertory 
and interpretation, which will close August 11, when she 
will sail for a short vacation in Europe. 


Seismit-Doda Has Composed Over 150 Songs 


In addition to an opera, string quartet and orchestral pre- 
ludes, Maestro A. Seismit-Doda has written over 150 songs, 
classic, popular and for musical comedy. Part of them 
are published in Europe and part in this country. 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as ye ag as . The large number 
of inquiries and the ita of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 

: NAME oF THE Boox, 


“Could yon me some information about a book which I 
believe is called Eighth Notes? [ think that it was writicn by 
a Boston music critic, but I know neither the name nor his 
publishers.” 

Yes, there is a book called Eighth Notes, with a sub-heading, Voice 
and Figures of Music. The author is H. T. Parker, critic of the 
Boston Transcript, and it was published by Dodd, Mead & Co., of 
New York, in 1922. It is a book of 238 pages, and tells of people 
and things of the music world met by the author in his long career 
as critic. 

Was Tritsy a Rear Person? 

“I would very much like to know whether Trilby O'Ferral! was 
an existent person, who really was taught to sing as she did b 
Svengali as Du Maurier wrote in his novel, Trilby? If so, i 
would appreciate a little biography of her life, etc, Was it true 
that Svengali died in his box, and thus made Trilby incapable of 
singing? id he also exercise an hypnotic power over her which 
gave to the world a voice of incomparable beauty? The whole book 
to me sounds too ‘fictiony.’ Nevertheless, I would gladly appre- 
ciate any information that you can give me.” 

Du Maurier’s novel, Trilby, is pure, unadulterated fiction, If hyp- 
notic powers could be used to produce such a phenomenal voice, the 
entire world would be given over to charlatans who were able to prac- 
tice this hypnotism, not only to produce wonderful singers, but also 
for educating students in all sorts of professions without the necessity 
of real study. To be a great singer, it is of course necessary to possess 
a voice, that is the foundation; then there must be years of hard stud 
to make that voice into one that has beauty, sweetness, fluency, and all 
the other attributes that go to make up the perfectly trained artist. It 
would indeed be a royal road to success if a voice could be hypnotized 
into a person, 

BioGRAPHY OF NEALLY STEVENS. 

“IT am preparing a biogra hy of Neally Stevens, pianist, for in- 
sertion in the National Cyclopedia of American Biography and I 
would be glad for some information about. her.” : 

Miss Stevens, who was a pupil of Liszt, is a resident of Chicago 


American Institute of Applied Music Recitals 


Faculty recitals are being given during the summer ses- 
sion (thirty-seventh season) of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden dean. Francis Moore, 
a member of the faculty in the piano department, was heard 
in recital on June 20. His program consisted of Menuetto 
(Seeboeck), Dance of the Happy Hours (Gluck), D minor 
fantasy and fugue (Bach-Liszt), five Chopin etudes, Turkey 
in the Straw (Guion) and Naila Waltz (Delibes-Dohnanyi) 
Mr. Moore is an excellent musician and his artistic rendi 
tion of the numbers were much enjoyed and appreciated. 

The 118th sonata recital was given on June 22. Margaret 
Spotz played a Raff sonatina, op. 99, No. 1. Gladys Shailer, 
first piano; Louise Keppel, second piano, and Robert 
Schenk, violin, played three sonatinas as follows: op. 55, 
No. 3, by Kuhlau; second piano part, op. 18, No. 6, by August 
Riedel, and violin obligato by Paolo Felis; op. 36, No. 1 
(in C), by Clementi; second piano part, op, 12, by Riedel 
and violin obligato by Felis; the same sonatina with 
second piano part by Henry C. Timm; op. 20, No. 1, by 
Kuhlau, second piano part, op. 18, No. 1, by Riedel and 
violin obligato by Felis. A Dvorak sonata, op. 100, was 
played by Robert Schenk and Gladys Shailer. 





Althouse in Bloomington Recital 


Paul Althouse has been engaged by the Amateur Musical 
Club, of Bloomington, Ill, for a recital in that city on 
January 3 next, when en route to the Middle West and 
Pacific Coast, where he will make many appearances on 
his annual country-wide concert tour. 
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the whole-tone and half-tone 
distances between the fingertips? 
Every teacher will welcome the 


SUPERIOR VIOLIN 
FINGERBOARD CHART 


Price, 15 cents 
An infallible guide to the correct placement of the fingers on the four strings and for 
gauging approximate positions of the thumb. 
Easy to paste on fingerboard 
The SUPERIOR VIOLIN FINGERBOARD CHART also includes clear and accurate 
photographs taken from the famous MAIA BANG VIOLIN METHOD showing the 
correct way of holding the violin and bow as taught by Prof. Leopold Aver. 
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Guido and Rubinstein Club Choruses Give Choral Programs 
—Many Students’ Recitals 

Buffalo, N. Y¥., June 23,.—The musical season was brought 
to a close by the concert given in the new Statler Hotel by 
Tito Schipa, under the management of Evans & Salter. 
It was in the nature of a gala event both because of its 
intrinsic merit and its lovely setting. There were many 
demonstrations of commendation and admiration from the 
large audience. Julian Huarte, pianist, was the assisting 
artist 

Guo AND Rusinstern Cius Cuoruses Give CHorar 

PROGRAMS, 


The final concert of the Rubinstein Club brought Harold 
Morris, pianist, and Norman Jollif, baritone, both satis- 
factory assisting artists. Their programmed numbers were 
much enjoyed and they generously responded with many 
encores. The chorus of “ s voices under the leadership 
of John Lund (Mrs, C, Watkins, president,) has made 
rapid strides along all Ta of musical deve lopment. Espe- 
cially effective was the Chadwick chorus with its incidental 
quartet sung off stage by Mrs, Lee Miller, Mrs. Joseph 
Miller, Mrs. A. Fishermann and May Conover. Willam F. 
Wirges and Laurence H, Montagne supplied musicianly ac- 
companiments for chorus and soloist. 

The concert was given under the auspices of the National 
American Music Festival Association, Inc., as was the 
concert by the Guido Chorus, Seth Clark director, Orville 
Harrold was soloist, with Emil Polak at the piano, Lau- 
rence H. Montagne was accompanist for the chorus. Orville 
Harrold sang a Wagner excerpt, two groups of songs and 
many encores and the Guidos outdid themselves in their 
numbers. Many of them were redemanded and encores 
granted The Lost Chord, with organ accompaniment, 
made a fine climax and Mr. Clark was recalled to receive 
well merited honors. 

Stupents’ RECITALS. 

Mrs, John L, Eckel presented a series of seven recitals 
by her- violin pupils in her residence-studio, 589 Delaware 
avenue. She has since departed for a six weeks’ course 
with Leopold Auer, in Chicago, All pupils evidenced good 
training; they stand well, produce a good tone with easy 
bow and have considerable technic. Mrs. Eckel’s unique 
violin choir of twelve has given one hour programs at each 
of the high schools and the normal school, during the 
spring. 

John Chipman presented some of his pupils in two vocal 
recitals at the Buffalo Conservatory of Music and in Twen- 
tieth Century hall. The pupils showed marked improvement 
and enjoyabie programs were given. 

Mary M. Howard's class of piano pupils gave an informal 
recital at her home recently in which excellent training was 
evidenced, The program was interspersed by Bertha 
Dresher’s vocal solos. The performers were talented little 
Marie McKenna, Mary and Emily Mehnert, Mrs. W. S. 
Wright, Julia Jenings, Kittie Wright, Alice Rudolph, Alice 
Smoot, Marie Kelling, Helen Hogan, Violet Barber and 
Elizabeth McLennan. 

Lillian Hawley Gearhart presented two piano pupils, Rose 
Erskine and Lynette Hubbard, in recital at the Twentieth 
Century Club. 

Ten of the piano pupils studying with Emilie F. Yoder 
were heard in a well executed program. 

R. Leon Trick extended invitations for a recital given 
by some of his piano pupils at the Church of the Redeemer, 
June 15. A large audience gave frequent demonstrations of 
approval, the program was brought to a climax by the 
playing of Morris Nicholson (with Mr. Trick at the second 
piano) of the delightful Grieg concerto. 

A number of Elinor Lynch’s piano pupils gave a recital at 
her residence studio, June 19. The musicians present agreed 
that many displayed unusual talent well directed, good 
technic and real musical finish, An additional pleasure 
afforded the audience was the delightful playing of Char- 
lotte Elsheimer’s, a pupil of Miss Lynch just returned from 
studies in New York. 

Ada Stettenbenz’ pupil, Helen Taylor, was presented in 
piano recital in the Grosvenor Library music room. This 
young girl, with only three years’ training, gave a — 
program and responded to many encores. Mrs. L. Shire, 
prominent local soprano, assisted. 

The Ionian Club, Nellie M. Gould, director, produced an 
interesting musical spectacle in Twentieth Century hall for 
a charitable cause. A large number of young people parti- 
cipated in the solos, choruses and quartets. Mrs. Gould 
was at the piano and there was a small orchestra under the 
leadership of Carl Impellitiere. The hall was filled to 
the doors with an enthusiastic audience which thoroughly 
enjoyed the proceedings. 

Una Martin gave two recitals at her home, both of infor- 
mal nature. The first and second prize pupils of four 
classes played. First prize: Margaret Day, Martha 
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Gallegher, Esther Hall, Alra Badger. Second prize: Alice 
Williams, Barbara Rout, Mary Pierce and Claire Groben. 
Notes. 

Edna Zahm’s popularity as a recitalist has been proved 
in the number of her engagements during the winter, among 
the recent ones being at the Majestic Theater (for the 
Motherless Club) and before the Women’s Auxiliary (at 
Mrs. Henry Madden's), 

Gladys Lindsay, solo soprano at Richmond Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church has made a number of successful appear- 
ances of late—as soloist at the graduates’ entertainment for 
the Medical Alumni; at Hewitt €, Garretson’s organ recital 
at Richmond Avenue Church of Christ and at a reception 
and lecture at Niagara Falls. 

Arthur Snelgrove’s violin pupil, Merrill Hollinshead, made 
a favorable impression upon his appearance in a recital at 
the Buffalo Conservatory of Music. Mr. Snelgrove has 
charge of an orchestra at the Royal Muskoka hotel for 
the summer at Lake Rosseau, Canada, and has already 
booked a large class for the fall, 

The Rubinstein and the Guido Chorus held their first 
joint rehearsal after a meeting of the American Artists’ 
Club. Pearl Schaaf, soprano, (accompanied by Katherine 
Schaaf) and Harriet Shire, soprano, (with Marion Bonning 
at the piano) furnished a portion of the musical preceding 
the rehearsal. 

George Boughton a talented young violin pupil of August 
Fricker gave a successful program in Batania at the State 
School for the blind. Bruch’s concerto in G minor and a 
group of solo numbers (accompanied by Gladys Sprague) 
comprised his program. 

Among the many pupils’ recitals of recent date were those 
by Mrs. W. S. G. Wright, the Misses Wiefer, Gertrude 
Kittinger, Mrs. Charles Warren, Mildred Kelling, Mrs. 
Rehbaum and Carmela Carbone Valente. L. H. M. 


Nevin’s Crossing the Bar Widely Circulated 

Perhaps no other poem in the English language strikes 
a more universally responsive chord in the human heart 
than Tennyson's Crossing the Bar, and George B. Nevin’s 





GEORGE B. NEVIN 


setting of it richly enhances the spiritual meaning and 
beauty of the lines, the result being a number for quartet 
or chorus which invariably produces a telling effect. Many 
editions have been sold, running into the thousands. 

Crossing the Bar was printed, by permission, in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the issue of which is said to have been over 
one million copies, so that it has been placed in the hands 
of music lovers all over the world. The song is suitable for 
sacred concert, church and memorial services. It is pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson Company. 


Alexander Gunn Sails for Europe 


Alexander Gunn, pianist, sailed for Europe on the Man- 
churia of the American Line, June 28. He plans to spend 
most of the time in France and Germany, where he expects 
to pick up several interesting novelties for his next season’s 
programs. He will return about the first of October, in 
readiness for his next season’s work, which will open in 
early October with some engagements in Northern Ver- 
mont. 


; Ethel Grow at Lake George 


Ethel Grow left recently to spend the rest of the summer 
at Lake George, N. Y. 
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Opening of the Stadium Concerts 


The Stadium Concerts opened for the fifth season on 
Thursday evening, July 5. There was the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, augmented to 100 men, with Willem Van Hoog- 
straten conducting. The first applause of the evening was 
for him, when he emerged to start the program with The 
Star Spangled Banner. The first number was the Tschai- 
kowsky fifth symphony, in which Mr. van Hoogstraten’s 
mental metronome was running so slow that it led him to 
drag and drag and drag and incidentally showed up the 
weaknesses of the work, which is not to be compared with 
either the fourth or sixth symphonies by the same com- 
poser. He redeemed himself, however, by fine performances 
of Strauss’ Don Juan and the Prelude to Die Meistersinger, 
given with all the magnificent virtuosity of what is today one 
of the best orchestras in the world. The program was a 
bit heavy for a warm summer night, as is proved by the 
fact that the only “light” number on the program, the 
Haendel Largo, got the most applause of the evening, 
though there was enough of it at every opportunity. 

The crowd was tremendous—estimated at over 11,000— 
every seat in the great amphitheater and on the field being 
occupied, with several hundred standing. Between the 
halves, Adolph Lewisohn, donor of the Stadium and prin- 
cipal guarantor of the concerts, made a short address. 

On Friday the feature of the program was the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff suite, Scheherazade; on Saturday, the New 
World symphony, by Dvorak, and on Sunday evening, July 
8, the Beethoven eighth symphony. 


The “Lady from Louisiana” Booking Solidly 


During the month of June, the following additional re- 
citals have been added to the long tour for next season of 
Edna Thomas, otherwise known as the “Lady from Louisi- 
ana.” The dates are as follows: Fine Arts Association, 
Atlanta, Ga.; concert course, Holyoke, Mass.; concert 
course, Evanston, IIl.; concert in conjunction with the Sal- 
zedo Harp Ensemble, for the University of Michigan Alum- 
ni Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Matinee Musical 
Club, Cincinnati, Ohio; Arion Society (re-engagement), 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Thomas will have, in addition to her recitals, a 
transcontinental tour with the Griffes Group, which beside 
herself is comprised of Olga Steeb, pianist, and Sascha 
Jacobinoff, violinist. 

The “Lady of Louisiana” should be particularly happy 
over the splendid success at her recent London recital. Not 
only did her English audience demand eight repetitions of 
the Negro spirituals and Louisiana Creole numbers, but 
also a second recital will be the additional outcome. Futher- 
more, Dame Melba is a distinguished pupil of Edna Thomas, 
as she insisted on lessons in the interpretation of Negro 
spirituals. Miss Thomas will be abroad practically all of 
the summer. 


Erminia Ligotti Successful in Baltimore 


Erminia Ligotti, American soprano who recently created 
favorable comment in New York through her appearance 
as Desdemona in Anthony Bagarozy’s spring festival per- 
formance of Othello, at the Lexington Theater, has been 
reaping further praise in Baltimore by her assumption there 
of the leading soprano roles in La Bohéme and Madame 
Butterfly. Both performances were part of the regular 
repertory of the De Feo Opera Company at Carlin’s The- 
ater. The verdict of the Baltimore press was unanimously 
favorable in commenting upon the excellent quality, power, 
range and artistic usage of her voice. It was equally so in 
commenting upon her attractive personality and admirable 
dramatic ability. 


Denishawns in Brooklyn October 22 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
will make their first bows in Greater New York for the 
coming season at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 
October 22, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. This will be the only opportunity af- 
forded New Yorkers to see these popular dancers until 
the spring, as they will make no other New York appear- 
ances until April. 


Levitzki and Nikisch for Syracuse Series 


The Morning Musicales, Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
engaged both its piano artists for next season from Daniel 
Mayer. Mischa Levitzki will give a recital in the evening 
series on November 26, and Mitja Nikisch will appear in the 
course of morning concerts on January 2. 


Young Musicians’ Guild, Ine., to Hear Bluebird 

The Young Musicians’ Guild, Inc., announces a recital 
of Bluebird by Amy Grant on Thursday evening, July 19, 
at 8:30, in the Knabe Concert Salon, Fifth avenue. Music 
students are especially invited, 
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The soloists stood in inverse order of 
merit on the program. Walter A. Stults, 
a concert singer of ample experience, dem- 
onstrated that his voice was of operatic 
dimensions, his English diction above re- 
proach, and his manner on the stage one 
of authority. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





A PLAN FOR COUNTY ORGANIZATION 
IN THE SCHOOL MUSIC OF AMERICA 


The Lack of Cultural Opportunities in the Rural School Districts of the South as Outlined by Alice E. Bivins 


ears considerable interest has 
ucators in the problem of the 
we consider how ited are the 


[During the few 
been shown coals 
rural school. When 


opportunities both for teachers and children, the deaden- 
ing influence of stereotyped teaching and ing, and 
other deterring factors, we should be ul of the 


great problems before the music supervisor of this coun- 
try to improve conditions which should not be itted 
to exist. The presentation of this problem Alice 
Bivins, professor of school music in the North Carolina 
College for Women, is particularly interesting at this 
time.—The Editor.] 


Who are these rural children about whom we are con- 
cerned? They constitute sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. 
of the 20,000,000 school children in the United States. Why 
are we concerned about them? Because there is such a 
difference in the advantages given these children compared 
with their urban brothers and sisters. A few statements 
will bring this fact much more clearly before us. To sup- 
ply the open country and village schools 300,000 teachers 
are needed. Statistics show that one-half that number, or 
150,000, never completed a four-year high school course. 
Ten per cent. or 30,000 completed only the eighth grade. 

Twenty per cent. only are Normal School graduates, 
15,000 (negro rural schools) teachers have no more than 
sixth grade work. In what city would such immature, 
poorly prepared teachers be tolerated? Other statistics 
show how far apart are the advantages of the child of the 
city and the country. 

The school term of the city child averages 184 days, 
against the 137 days’ year of the rural child. The average 
number of days’ attendance of the city child is 143, against 
96 of the rural child. 

The city child averages eight years of school under better 
teachers and better conditions. 

The rural child averages only six years with less equip- 
ment and poorer teachers. igh school advantages are 
only one-sixth as generous. 

Child labor is three times as great. 

Illiteracy is twice as great. 

The per capita expenditure for the city child is forty 
dollars annually against twenty-four dollars annually for 
the rural child, 

Someone says, yes, that is bad, but that has changed since 
consolidation; the panacea for all ills in the rural educa- 
tional work has come. It is true, consolidation has made 
changes. It has brought to some in the country like ad- 
vantages, but do you realize that 8,000,000, or thirty-eight 
per cent. of all school children are still in one and two 
teacher schools, and that there are only 12,000 consolidated 
schools against 190,000 small unit schools? We can not 
think only in terms of the consolidated school. It will be 
a long time before the one and two teacher school is re- 
duced materially and some there will always 

Since we believe that the school today must prepare for 
living and that we must give to every child the opportunity 
to prepare for health, citizenship, efficiency in life—in other 
words, the bread of life—we must also realize that we can 
not live by bread alone, and prepare him not only for 
living but for complete living, thinking in terms of prepara- 
tion for the use of his leisure time to help him to find those 
things which add to happiness and contentment. Lack of 
resources for pleasure and enjoyment lead to discontent and 
dissatisfaction. We do not know how to enjoy things of 
worth—as art, nature, music. Taste must be cultivated. 
How true is the Bible when it says: “Eyes hath he and 
he seeth not; ears hath he and he heareth not.” 

If we believe the preceding things, our duty lies plainly 
ahead, though it seems often of no use, with the realization 
of the untrained teachers, the lack of sympathy from patrons, 
often the lack of any supervision of the education work, 
the pitiful lack of equipment. 

What can we do to help? I am going to tell you what 
one county has done. To an outsider coming in, it seems 
very little, but to one knowing the situation des years ago 
we realize that we have made progress. I am afraid I 
shall have to be personal now. trust you will pardon it. 
My first year in the North Carolina College for Women 
brought me face to face with a music situation that I never 
dreamed existed in any place. 

Having taught in parts of Wisconsin, New York and 
Michigan, where music was a part of a school curriculum 
and had been for years, to become part of a State which 
had no more than five people trained especially for super- 
vision and only a few forward looking musicians who knew 
what was needed, was not an easy adjustment. I began to 
look around for places that needed me and for inspiration 
that comes with seeing growth. Of course there was the 
work at the College, but I knew that the College would 
have to do more than what was done on the campus. Oppor- 
tunity soon came through the Professor of Rural Education. 
At her suggestion I went to the Rural Demonstration School 
once a week. I can truthfully say that I have never had a 
happier experience in teaching. To see the unfolding of 
a side of life those children had never before experienced, 
the eagerness with which they waited for the day for music, 
the response from big and little, made one realize how 
hungry they were for means of expression. Through the 
children we reached the mothers and fathers. At community 
meetings, with the children to et to them, it was only 
a step to get the parents to sing with them. After the first 
timidity was overcome, singing became oe of all community 
meetings. From this seed grew a larger musical plant. 
Other schools wanted songs, and wherever asked I went,: 
realizing that every “sing” meant more music and eventu- 
ally a realization that they had not been having something 
they really wanted very badly. 

Then there was the Music Club. Greensboro boasts of 


the oldest music club in the South. Up to a few years ago, 
however, its activity centered within itself largely, as do 
so many clubs. That kind of a music club means little to 
a community. Unless it reaches out to do service, it, like 
a human being who is content to live unto himself, becomes 
narrow, selfish, and provincial. The club was ready for 
this branching out. An extension department was created 
as well as enlarging its membership so that not only per- 
formers but also Be interested in music might become 
part of this body which was enlarging its vision. This 
extension department functioned efficiently by giving half 
hour programs at county fairs that the County Demon- 
strators had in charge. At the request of the County Help- 
ing Teachers, programs were given in the schools in the 
county. We soon saw that we could function more effi- 
ciently if our County Demonstrator and Helping Teacher 
became members of the club, so that they could tell us their 
needs and they would know our possibilities. To bring 
about closer co-operation, our County Helping Teacher has 
been a member of our Extension Committee. Her knowl- 
edge of the situation’s immediate needs and future plans 
for the work in the county made it possible for us as a 
club to do much more telling work. This co-operative work 
led to the buying of victrolas in some of the schools, the 
club buying records that formed a nucleus for a circulating 
library which was handled by the Helping Teacher. 

In the high schools there were piano teachers who 
tried to do some singing. Having had no training for that 
phase of the work the attempts were often pitiful, yet all 
due credit must be given to the piano teachers in the South 
for the desire to stimulate interest in music. 

Since these teachers received little or no compensation 
for the work from the county, since there were no established 
State requirements, in fact since many of them knew not 
how to interpret public school music, we had to find some 
way to raise the standard. This we did in this county by 
having, in connection with their commencement, county con- 
tests, and these contests included chorus work. 

When the decision of the judges was given, the chairman 
of judges always gave constructive criticisms, offering to 
give suggestions to any teacher personally if she desired. 
The spirit shown by them always proved that they were 
anxious to get all they could to help in the next year’s con- 
test work. This year they will take part in the State 
Contest, to be held at the North Carolina College for 
Women. 

The teachers in the schools began to see they needed 
help. At their suggestions some music was done at their 
meetings, to get them more interested and to help them, 
though in a small way, to do their best, whatever they 
were attempting to do. At the suggestion of the Helping 
Teacher many took music at Summer Schools. So through 
these five years, with all forces working together, and 
through the capable Helping Teacher who sings not a sound 
but appreciates deeply and realizes that her rural children 
must not be deprived of a vital part of a curriculum, the 
music work has grown, not by leaps and bounds, but slowly 
and surely. This year two of the schools have teachers 
of public school music, The teachers have been preparing 
to put on a music memory contest by first having it con- 
ducted for them in their meetings. They are learning by 
doing themselves. To answer anather demand of the 
county teachers there has been an extension course offered 
by the college. This has covered a year’s work and many 
in that class are going to take another course at Summer 
School. : 

This is only a small beginning of what we are hoping 
for Guilford County girls and boys. What we have done 
is not unique at all, but it has brought working forces 
together, making a beginning in the organization of a county 
for equal opportunities for all children, be they rural or 
urban. 


Jacques Gordon and His Quartet Win 
Chicago Praise 


Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and first violinist of the Gordon String Quartet, 
has filled many concert engagements this season, scoring 
success everywhere. Herewith appended are a few press 
notices regarding his work and that of the organization 


which bears his name: 

The quartet played Dvorak’s string quartet in E flat with fine en- 
semble, with tone gradations of wide variety, and with excellent musi- 
cal phrasing and clarity. Their performances of short pieces by H. 
Waldo Warner, Glazounoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Percy Grainger, 
had elements of vigor and finesse and that quality which goes with the 
newer things in musical composition and their interpretations. Such 
concerts tend much to elevate musical taste in our city and their future 
work will be watched with much interest.—Maurice Rosenfeld, in the 
Chicago Daily News. 





The quartet is already famous for its cardinal points of excellence, 
namely, a beautifully balanced tone, an harmonious ensemble, per- 
fect rhythm and individual and collective superiority of musicianship. 
As I said before, this group of players deserves international ap- 
preciation. The Gordon String Quartet, although an infant or- 
anization, scarcely a season old, has become an_ institution in 
hicago’s musical life.—Herman Devries, in the Chicago Evening 
American, 





The Gordon String Quartet is a fine vigorous or; anization, and 
esterday afternoon in Orchestra Hall ore es | id some excel- 
ent playing.—Karleton Hackett, in the Chicago Evening Post. 





The men play together with understanding of those who have 
long dealt in the somewhat secret art of ensemble playing. They 
have a skillful manner of presenting their ideas, which are sufficiently 
arresting. But their actual ministrations leave something to be 
desired in beauty and meaning. They reveal their intentions; they 
do not persuade one to accept them.—The Chicago Journal. 


The Gordon String Quartet has made great strides in the affec- 
tion of the chamber music public during its two years of existence. 
Its audience at Orchestra Hall foyer of yesterday afternoon was 
large and appreciative. The authoritative on such matters 
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THE GORDON STRING QUARTDHT. 
Jacques Gordon, first violin; Henry Selinger, second violin; 
Clarence Evans, viola, and Alfred Wollenstein, cello. 


with fervor of the ensemble excellence which has distinguished the 
development of this organization and its beauty of tone, no less than 
the extraordinary technical skill of its individual members, mark 
its contrthbutions with distinction in the record of the season's cham- 
ber topic.—The Herald and Examiner. 


Chamber music pla ing of a superior kind was heard by those who 
went to Orchestra tial foyer yesterday afternoon, It was pro- 
duced by the Gordon String Quartet, an organization with nh ond 
ship drawn from the forces of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
pacquee Gordon, Henry Selinger, Clarence Evans and Alfred Wal 
enstein are the artists, excellent musicians individually and well 
on the way to acquire that unified collective playing that is called 
ensemble.—-Edward Moore, in the Chicago Tribune, 


New Public School Music Committee of 
M. T. N. A. 


The Public School Music Committee of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association for the coming year is 
constituted as follows: Edward B. Birge, Bloomington, Ind. 
(chairman); Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, Conn.; Hollis 
Dann, Harrisburg, Pa.; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio, 
and Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. The chairman, Mr. 
Birge, announces that the subject of the year’s work for 
this committee will be “State Requirements in the United 
States Governing the Preparation of the Grade Teacher in 
Music and of the Public School Music Teacher and Super- 
visor; a Survey.” In addition to the report from the com- 
mittee, the Public School Music session at the Pittsburgh 
meeting, December 26 to 28, 1923, will include demonstra- 
tion of original compositions, oral harmony and analysis 
by pupils from Pittsburgh High School classes. The latter 
feature is certain to be of unusual interest with this sort of 
work as done by music classes in high schools and un- 
doubtedly will contribute largely to the regular program as 
outlined by the chairman of the public school music com 
mittee. 





Anne Roselle with San Carlo 


Impresario Fortune Gallo, of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
company, which opens its seventh annual New York season 
at the Century Theater, on Monday, September 17, announces 
the engagement of Anne Roselle, the young Hungarian 
dramatic soprano, late of the Metropolitan Opera. Miss 
Roselle has been winning high favor on tour as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. At the Century, she 
will be heard in several of the roles which she, sang further 
downtown, and at the close of the New York season, Miss 
Roselle will appear with the San Carlo in several other 
cities, including Boston, Philadelphia and Rochester. 


J. W. F. Leman Closes Busy Season 


J. W. F. Leman recently closed a busy season of con 
ducting and teaching. Under his guidance the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Philadelphia gave no less than forty 
concerts during 1922-23. He dea was conductor for the 
Philadelphia Music Club's Operatic Society in the produc- 
tion of Orpheus and Eurydice, Arthur Nevin's Mother Goose 
Fantasy and a number of other operatic sketches, ballet- 
pantomimes, etc. Mr. Leman is holding summer classes 
in Philadelphia, Pitman and Atlantic City. 
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VESSELLA BAND AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Unswerving devotion to a profound study of instrumental 
music has proved the chief asset in the successful career as 
a leader of Oreste Vessella, who was born in Alife, Prov- 
ince of Caserta, Italy, on March 18, 1877. 

Receiving his early education in his native land, having 
been a student at the Conservatorio San Pietro a Maiella, 
in Naples, Vessella gained considerable attention in his 
youthful days because of his natural musical ability, which 
was largely hereditary, until he finally assumed the leader- 
ship of the municipal band in the town of his nativity. 

Determined to achieve prominence in a foreign field, Signor 
Vessella came to America at the age of twenty-four, but 
before accomplishing his purpose, found many obstacles in 
his path, and only evaingls most remarkable persistence and 
courage were these barriers broken down. 

Coming to Atlantic City, N. J., he was engaged by the 
management of the Steel Pier as a soloist, but in the 
absence of the leader during an evening concert was re- 
quested to fill his position. Vessella made an instantaneous 
success causing the jealousy of the regular leader, and in 
consequence he resigned as soloist. When a new engage- 


ment followed, Signor Vessella was summoned by the Steel 
Pier Company to organize a new band along his own lines, 
and his many. years of association with the Steel Pier 


resulted, Vessella’s Concert Band played continuously for 
fourteen seasons at the “World’s Greatest Resort,” before 
the most cosmopolitan of audiences, being practically a fix- 
ture on this magnificent ocean pier. 

Banp Prays 1n Forma rn WINTER. 

Then came an absence from the Steel Pier of three years, 
Vessella’s Concert Band playing in Florida during the winter 
and going on tour in the summer, visiting many American 
cities and pleasure resorts, as well as filling engagements in 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and Quebec. 

Meanwhile, other bands were engaged by the Steel Pier 
management, but patrons clamored for the return of Vessella 
and he was finally induced to come back to Atlantic City 
in 1921, receiving a more lucrative offer from the owners 
of the Steel Pier than ever before. The enjoyment of music 
by visitors has the same natural attraction as the salt air, 
and with this combination working to perfection, the Steel 


Pier is the “Mecca of Thousands” from all sections of the 


country 

Vessella’s interpretation and rendition of music has be- 
come extensively recognized, and as a leader he has few 
peers, as his band appears to be perfectly harmonious under 
his inspiring direction, many musical instruments blending 
together like one—in perfect unison. This result demon- 
strates the value of organization, and the constant variation 
of musical numbers, stirring the emotions of his audiences, 
create a mingled feeling of contentment, happiness, joy and 
ofttimes sorrow. Vessella’s Concert Band renders musical 
selections by the world’s most famous composers, including 
Wagner, Beethoven, Liszt, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Georiska, 
Verdi, Mascagni, Ponchielli, Boito, Rossini, Perosi, Doni- 
zetti, Giordani, Wolf-Ferrari and many others. 

Signor Vessella has gradually augmented his band, until 
it has become recognized as one of the foremost in this 
country, and in testimony of its character hundreds of 
records have been made, covering a wide range, from the 
symphony to the dance, for both the Victor and Brunswick 
companies, 

As a conductor, Signor Vessella is both picturesque and 
vigorous, and his control over the band is worthy of note, 





PRESIDENT HARDING AND MRS. HARDING 
congratulating Signor Vessella after attending one of his 
concerts. 


fine precision and delicate shading being two things most 
commending themselves to the attention of all lovers of 
instrumental music. Among the numerous enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Vessella’s Concert Band, are President and Mrs. 
Warren G. Harding, who attended many of the concerts 
rendered during the winter engagement at St. fugeies 


Fla 
Henry Hadley Busy All Summer 


Henry Hadley is having a very busy summer season. He 
took the New York Philharmonic Orchestra to Asheville, 
N. C., where four programs of all-American works were 
performed. The Fairmount Park season in Philadelphia 
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opened July 8. On July 22 he leaves, with Mrs. Hadley, for 
San Francisco, to superintend rehearsals for his new opera, 
Semper Virens, for which he has written the music for the 
annual midsummer festival of the Bohemian Club, in the 
Red Forest, August 4. Joseph D. Redding wrote the book. 
Henri Scott will create the principal bass-baritone role. The 
orchestra will be selected from the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, and the chorus will consist of one hundred members 
of the Bohemian Club, together with fifty boy sopranos. 
Mr. Hadley will appear as guest conductor in the Bowl in 
Hollywood in August. 


Samuel Ljungkvist Returns to New York 


After a successful winter in the South, Samuel Ljungkvist, 
well known Swedish tenor, has returned to New York and 
opened a studio at 317 West Seventy-first street. 

Mr. whe hes has been re-engaged as tenor soloist at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, which position he 
filled successfully prior to his departure for the South. 
While in the South he was heard in many public concerts, 
where his beautiful vaice and artistic singing created much 
enthusiasm and his popularity as an artist of high merit 
has become established. _ 

Following is an interesting extract from a Southern pa- 
per: - 

The recent introduction of Samuel Ljungkvist to a Bristol audience 
proved a memorable event. No finer demonstration could have been 
asked of his skill and flawless artistry than was furnished on that 
occasion by this distinguished soloist. 

With a voice like an enchanted instrument in its divine gift to 
feel and express itself in tone, his singing appealed alike to the 
musically learned and the unlearned, enlarging the perception and 


exalting the love of music. 
It is impossible to describe the delight and enthusiasm which his 
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singing inspired. The audience was captivated, recognizing in him 
the artist—the master! 

Mr, Lijungkvist has superb breath control which enables him to 
negotiate his top notes with greatest ease whether forte or pianis- 
simo. With ail his power, there is no forcing of the voice, and 
consequently, his voice is as fresh at the end of a program as at 
the beginning, and is at all times under perfect control. 

Mr. Ljungkvist is not only a singer, but a musician as well. His 
interpretation is conservative and gives the impression of authority. 
His phrasing is not a haphazard olair, it is the result of a serious 
study of the text as well as the music,—Bristol Herald Courier, 
Bristol, Va, 

Mr. Ljunkvist will spend July and part of August at 
his summer home in Pawlet, Vermont. 


Alice Gentle for St. Louis Morning Choral 
Society 

Alice Gentle will be the first artist next season to sing with 
the Morning Choral Society of St. Louis. Despite Miss 
Gentle’s almost constant singing within the past several 
years, she has not sung in St. Louis so far and her coming 
appearance is keenly anticipated. Other recent bookings 
consummated for Miss Gentle are Buffalo, on the Mai 
Davis Smith Concert Course; Grand Rapids, with the St. 
Cecelia Society; Bowling Green, Ohio, with the State Nor- 
mal School; Athens, Ohio, with the State University; Sha- 
mokin, Pa., with the Artist Concert Course; icago, 
Apollo Club. 

Miss Gentle’s recent brilliant showing at the Springfield 
(Mass.) Festival is securing her the interest of a number 
of the places giving festivals, and even now indications 
point to a very busy spring in 1924. 


Young Musicians Guild, Inc., a Success 
The guild idea for young musicians has been carried out 
so uniquely in the Young Musicians’ Guild, Inc., that this 
organization has had to restrict its membership in order to 
keep it for the young musicians whom it wishes to benefit. 
As a result, a large waiting list has been formed, a truly 
remarkable showing for so young a club. 


July 12, 1923 


Lucy Gates Sings for President 


An impressive ceremony marked the visit of President 
Harding to Salt Lake City on June 28, when a private con- 
cert was tendered him in the Great Mormon Tabernacle 
attended only by the Presidential party, secret service men, 
off.cers from an adjoining fort and the hierarchy of the 
Mormon Church. The soloist was Utah’s own Lucy Gates, 
the brilliant American coloratura soprano, who is interna- 
tionally known and who incidentally is among the notables 





LUCY GATES 


of Salt Lake because she is a granddaughter of the famous 
Mormon leader, Brigham Young. She was assisted by 
John J. McClelland. 


N. F. M. C. Composition Contest 


“The National Federation of Music Clubs, under its de- 
partment of American music, will conduct another contest 
in composition, for ‘the biennial convention in Portland, 
Oregon, in 1925. 

The chairman desires to give composers the benefit of 
the full measure of time and makes partial announcement 
of prizes, pending the issue of the folder which will give 
full particulars : 

Symphonic poem (lasting not more than twelve minutes in 





POTORTURAMOED 25 6) 06 kas chs ds aspera vbbet nace thn ies gee ass $500 
Cantata for women's voices (not to exceed forty-five minutes, 

nor less than thirty-five minutes), written in three or four 

parts with incidental solos for soprano, contralto and baritone 

(tenor also if desired). The accompaniment shall be scored 

for piano, violin, cello and harp obligato 350 
Trio for violin, violoncello and piano............55eeeeeeees 200 
Chorus for unchanged children’s voices twenty io thirty minutes 

in length. Junior chorus of festival proportions with solos, 

duets or trios and unison in chorus parts, two or three 

parts. Poem to be by an American author, joyous and happy 

UR GRBTACIET eis s et cvpvaccesevececrevreseoorssacavesese 200 
Song a oe must be by a woman and a member of the 

National Federation of Music Clubs..............0ee-e000: 100 
Federation Ode—words and music suitable for opening club ses- 

sions and programs .......e6.see0e oR eeeeneeroores @oseee 100 
COPE IED Nn obec tot teancodnevssease<dcchitvans beves 100 
Hep DERE 9.0 cdgewy wOh65 0. Khang bow) Ribs. sb4d 09 be leweees.c os 100 

The complete folder will be ready by August first and will be sent 


on request. 
Mrs, Edwin B. Garrigues, chairman, 
1527 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Another Wilson Lamb Artist Pupil in Recital 


Alice B. Russell, dramatic soprano, and artist pupil of 
the well known vocal teacher, Wilson Lamb, gave a recital 
at the Union Baptist Church, Orange, N. J., on June 7. 
Her program was an excellent one, consisting of a wide 
pg | songs, both in character and theme. Beginning 
with fthouse’s The Winds of Dawn, she included such 
numbers as Campbell-Tipton’s A Spirit Flower, Massenet’s 
Elegie, Vissi D’Arte from Tosca, Wakefield’s No, Sir, and 
several numbers by Burleigh, Spross, Kjerulf, Bemberg, 
Troyer and Coleridge-Taylor. er interpretations of the 
various selections were excellent, reflecting much credit on 
the excellence of Mr. Lamb’s method of instruction. She 
is possessed of a fine, clear voice of resonant quality, and 
sings with intelligent conception of the different numbers. 

Besides Miss Russell, various other pupils of Wilson 
Lamb have been making rapid progress. At least five of 
these students are making preparations for formal recitals 
next winter; 





Lenox String Quartet Dates 


Contracts have been signed for the Lenox String Quar- 
tet by the summer session of Columbia University A July 
27 and for the winter concert series at the same university 
for February 20. Dates have also been closed for appear- 
ances at Grand Rapids, Mich.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Farm- 
ington, Conn.; Waterloo, Iowa, and two New York recitals. 


Moore and Kortschak in Sonata Recital 


Francis Moore and Hugo Kortschak have been engaged 
by the Musicians’ Club, of Chicago, to give a sonata recital 
at the Blackstone Theater, on March 24 next. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


composer.—Editor’s Note. 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in iss 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition which 
shall include one or more vocal parts in combination 
with instruments. Contest ends April 15, 1924. Hugo 
Kortschak, 1054 Lexington avenue, New York City. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, 

Bush Conservatory—Free scholarships. C. F. 
Jones, registrar, 839 North Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Il 

Baylor College—$1,000 in scholarships and silver 
cups to winners in contests for piano, violin, voice, 
vocal quartet and orchestra. E, A. Schafer, Secre- 
tary, Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 

American Conservatory—Free and partial scholar- 

ships. American Conservatory, 503 Kimball Hall, 300 
S. Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 
_ Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia (details 
in issue April 12)—$500 for composition for string 
quartet. Score and parts must be in the possession of 
the Chamber of Music Association of Philadelphia, 
1317 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa., not 
later than November 1. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
poy x symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends September 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—About one hundred 
free and partial scholarships, including one free 
master scholarship under Cesar Thomson. Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, N 

The Arts and Festivals Committee of the United 
Neighborhood Houses—$100 for a community pageant. 
Competition closes October 1. Arts and Festivals 
Committee, United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Otokar Sevcik—One violin scholarship for his New 
York class, beginning: September 1. Ottokar Bartik, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York. 

Alabama State Federation of Music Clubs (details 
in May 3 issue).—Twenty-eight scholarships in prom- 
inent schools throughout the country and with noted 
private teachers offered to worthy talent in the State 
of Alabama. Mrs. W. L. Davids, Troy, Ala. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music.—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, Secretary, 185 
Madison avenue, New York City. 

Theodor Bohlmann School of Music—Contest for 
annual scholarship given by Mr. Bohlmann held Sep- 
tember 19, Executive Director, Mrs. Jason Walker, 
1156 Union avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mana-Zucca—Scholarship in piano and one in song 
coaching for next season at Miami Conservatory of 
Music. Bertha Foster, director, Miami Conservatory 
of Music, Miami, Fla. 

Buffalo Conservatory of Music—Free and partial 
scholarships in advanced grades. Buffalo Conserva- 
tory of Music, 255 Norwood avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. De Smit (details in issue May 31)—500 and 300 
francs for a number of compositions of a lighter sort. 
Competition closes November 1. A. De Smit, 187 
Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris, France. 

Madrigal Club (details in issue June 7)—$100 foz 
the best setting of G. Wither’s poem What Care I? 
Setting must be in madrigal form for chorus of mixed 
voices a cappela. Competition ends September 15. 
D. A. Clippinger, 617 Kimball Building, Chicago, III. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer—Four free schol- 
arships at the Guilmant Organ School. Examinations 
held October 5 at 10 a. m. Dr. William C. Carl, 
director Guilmant Organ School, 17 East 11th street, 
New York City. 

Norfleet Trio (details in issue July 5)—Free con- 
cert by Norfleet Trio for essay on Chamber Music. 
Contest open to any Federated Junior, Juvenile or 
Junior Artist Club in the United States. Manuscripts 
will be received up to August 15. Contest Committee, 
National Bureau for Advancement of Music, 105 
West Fortieth Street, New York City. 

The North Shore Festival Association (details in 
issue July 12)—$1,000 to composer of the United 
States for orchestral composition. Competition ends 
January 1. Carl D. Kinsey, Business Manager, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











Thibaud’s Orchestral Engagements 


Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, has been engaged 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra .for two pairs of con- 
certs, one each in Boston and New York. Mr. Thibaud 
has also been engaged by the New York Philharmonic and 
Philadelphia orchestras. His first appearances will be on. 
January 4 and 5, 1924, with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall. 


Letters from 
MUSICAL COURIER READERS 











An Interesting Question 


To the Musical Courier : 

Your paper has so much influence in the musical world 
that I am writing you on a question which may constitute 
an impasse in things musical : 

A singing teacher in this town has built (in a so-called 
“restricted district”) a house, which he uses as a studio for 
his singing and chorus classes. 

he neighbors, who complain of the “noise,” say that no 
one living in a restricted district is at liberty to use his 
dwelling for business purposes. 

Now, teaching is a profession, as much as is medicine. 
Can, therefore, his studio come under the head of “business 
premises ?” 

This case has been tried, the singing adjudged a “nuisance,” 
and a fine of $1.00 imposed. 

The teacher is taking his case to the Supreme Court. 
Should the case be now decided against him, all musicians 
can expect a general uprising of similar complaints, with 
disastrous consequences. It will probably be some time 
before the matter is settled, but meanwhile some of us are 
in doubt as to the outcome. 

Can you suggest any mode of procedure, for the case may 
be of more importance than at first sight appears, and I can 
assure you that all the musicians in this town will most 
highly appreciate any ideas or assistance that your powerful 
influence would be good enough to bring to bear on this 
subject. 

I enclose my card and, thanking you, beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
A VocaL TEACHER. 


July 2, 1923. 
The Radio Again 


Department of Music, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 28, 1923. 


To the Musical Courier : 

In the issue of June 21 Manager R. E. Johnston complained 
that the radio was probably one of the factors in the dis- 
turbed and lessened concert business of the past year. It is 
the humble opinion of the writer that if the great artists 
have been rendering selections for radio broadcasting, they 
have assuredly helped to destroy their own concert business. 

Salt Lake City has been living under the curse of too 
much free music for so long that good music has become 
worthless to us, and we absolutely refuse to compensate those 
who would bring it here. This city has passed from one of 
the best concert and show towns on the continent to probably 
the champion worst town of its size in the country. any of 
us labored under the delusion that good music, ably presented 
to the public without cost, would stimulate a desire for that 
type of music.’ The writer has been guilty, inasmuch as he 
has presented twenty-five piano concertos with full sym- 
phonic accompaniment (some of them with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra) free to the public of this city, paying 
the expenses out of his own pocket. My feeling, after fifteen 
years of experience, is that this and all other free presenta- 
tions of high-class music is a mistake and tends to eratily 
the desire of the public for good music without any eff 
on their part to compensate in any form for the same. This 
has undoubtedly created a desire for better music but, at the 
same time, it has destroyed the inclination of the public to 
remunerate those who furnish the programs. : 

There is something strangely peculiar about grasping 
something of value from the pockets (music editors have 
never experienced this sensation) and placing it upon the 
counter and anticipating its value in the musical uplift to 
follow. When, however, this is given without effort, without 
anticipation of its value, the value of the entertainment must 
sink correspondingly. 

I firmly believe that this is the reason critics so often 
become bored at concerts, while “payees” enjoy the same 
programs. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Tuomas GILEs, 
Head of Music Department, U. of U. 


The Right to Teach 
June 7, 1923. 
To the Musical Courier : 

So excellent and thoughtful an editorial as the one which 
was published in the issue of the Musica Courter of July 
5, on The Right to Teach, ought not to be allowed to pass 
without words of high praise for the sound common sense it 
contains. The question of who has the right to teach is a 
very vital one and cannot have too much consideration, In 
fact, it might not come amiss to ask another question upon 
this subject, namely: Is Teaching a Profession or a Last 
Resort? eg 

I hope you will allow me to express my admiration for the 
sound judgment which you have so often displayed anent 
such matters, and which was so markedly noticeable in the 
recent controversy in regard to a license for teachers. One 
thing, however, is certain, and that is, that readers of the 
Musica Courter can not truthfully claim “ignorance” as an 
excuse if they fall into incompetent hands. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Wiitam A, C, Zerrrt. 
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That Gigli Affair in Pittsburgh 

[Beniamino Gigli, the Metropolitan tenor, was sched- 
uled for a concert in Pittsburgh on Monday evening, 
May 7, a concert which did not take place, t Mr. 
Gigli went to Pittsburgh. The cancellation at the last 
moment, return of the money paid for tickets, 
aroused considerable comment and protest in Pittsburgh. 
The following letters explain what happened. ay 
Beegle is the well known Pittsburgh concert manager, 
and R. E. Johnston, of New York, is Mr. Gigli’s man- 
ager. It will be seen that, in any case, the tenor him- 
self is entirely blameless in the matter.—The Editor.] 


Pittsburgh, July 1, 1923. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I have been requested to give you information regarding 
the Gigli concert, which was recently cancelled here. I am 
giving the facts herewith: 

The contract was made with R. E. Johnston, and signed 
by A. L. Frascona, an Italian resident of Pittsburgh with- 
out any standing or backing. The date was Monday eve- 
ning, May 7, and announced long in advance for Syria 
Mosque, seating 3,800, at prices from $1.50 to $4.00. 

An advance deposit was required by the hall manage- 
ment, and Frascona gave a check dated May 5. This check 
was not good, and the hall management notified him the 
first thing Monday morning that they would not open the 
hall that night unless he gave them a certified check or 
cash. He paid absolutely no attention to this request until 
6:30, when he went to the hall and told them the con- 
cert was cancelled. The public had no notification of 
this at all, and when they came that night, there was a 
sign placed at the door saying the artist was ill and the 
concert was postponed until October 19, and the tickets 
held would be good for that date. A similar sign was placed 
at the music house box office in town the next day, and 
Frascona was not to be found. He secured his newspaper 
advertising on credit, and the bills have not been paid. 
All the money paid in for tickets, including the tax, was 
kept by Frascona, I understand. 

As I had a number of inquiries in my office regarding 
the concert, I wrote to Mr. Johnston to find out if it would 
be given in October, and he replied that it would not, and 
there was no understanding of that kind. Mr. Johnston 
had previously contracted with this man, about two years 
ago, for a concert by Titto Ruffo, and had difficulty in get- 
ting his money. He gave Mr. Johnston a bad check, At 
this time I had helped him on some of the detail work, 
including the ticket sale, the money for which was in my 
name to pay bills contracted by me, ete. I helped him out 
by giving him part of the expense money, and as a result I 
am still out $200, which he promised to pay the next week, 
but which was never paid. 

Affairs of this kind are very detrimental to the business 
and should be given publicity, and New York managers 
should not contract with anyone who can just sign his name. 
As matters stand now he is getting away with it, while 
he should be punished by law. 

With regards, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) May Berar. 


: i ee New York, July 7, 1923. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In reference to the letter from Miss May Beegle con- 
cerning the cancelled Gigli concert, I desire to say: 

Miss Beegle is indeed right—these “fly-by-night so-called 
managers” should be put out of business 

There is another side in this particular case, however. 
You will agree that, in regard to the Gigli concert I did 
what any other manager would have done in my place. 
Frascona paid $500 deposit when he signed the contract, to 
cover my advance expenses. 

In view of the fact that Frascona had made good on the 
previous Ruffo contract, he appeared to be a responsible 
local manager. While it is true that the check in the 
Ruffo case did come back, it was not a bad check. The 
reason why it was not honored was that the money had 
not yet been collected on the checks that Frascona had 
deposited. 

To come back to the Gigli concert. I notified Frascona 
repeatedly that the prices he was charging were unreason- 
ably high, and urged him to have a scale of $1.00 to $2.50, 
instead of $1.50 to $4.00, vs so in consideration 
of the fact that the Syria Mosque has a capacity of 3800 

As stated above, Frascona paid me a deposit of $500 
My actual expenses amounted to $524, and included railroad 
fares from New York to Pittsburgh and return for four 
people, the salary of the accompanist, the salary of the 
assisting artist, and printed matter. So you see, I am 
out $24 on the engagement. 

Miss Beegle is right—and, under the circumstances, | 
am also right. 

Frascona, of course, is not entitled to the money he 
received for the tickets. This money belongs to the pur- 
chasers, and they should insist upon its return, 

I trust that this letter will answer any and all questions 
that may have arisen in connection with this concert. 

I sincerely regret the entire affair, but the results could 
not possibly have been foreseen. 

_ Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) R. E. Jounston, 
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Our John is to start back for the U. S. A. on Sep- 
tember 14. 

. ° Enea. “WEREE 

Some concert givers sell out the hall and others 
sell out their audience. 





-—<@— . 
The test of the virility of some orchestras is their 
ability to survive in spite of their conductors. 


Means 

“An economist says music helps in getting the 
work done. This does not, however, refer to chin 
music.”——Evening Telegram. 
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Why are the Balkans like grand opera? Take 
one guess. You can’t guess? Because of the war 
clouds that are never absent. 


cqnvasenammininis 
If any of the newly announced cures for tuber- 
culosis become really effective, happy endings could 
be written for Bohéme and Traviata. 
EY NEAR 


While our Government was busy jailing persons 
for having dangerous opinions it overlooked some 
of our most opinionated music critics. 

cimeetrealpan: 


At ship concerts, the tenor always uses high C’s, 
the baritone rolling tones, the soprano a liquid voice, 
and the audience enjoys all the sound waves, 


“The harp that once Thro Tara’s halls,”’ now is be- 
ing used on a certain Coney Island steamboat to 
judge by the wreezy sounds the instrument puts 
forth. 


AS a ER GAS 

On June 5 The Beggar’s Opera, quite unappre- 
ciated here, reached the third anniversary of its pre- 
miére, and its 1240th performance in London, eclip- 
sing all previous operatic records. 

——__G-_ -__—_ 

Can that scientist be right who says that “jazz 
music is the same relative phenomenon among the 
masses as modernistic compositions are in the ranks 
of the tonally educated. It is a time of general musi- 
cal upset, unrest, and revolution.” 


Word comes from the Riviera that Mary Garden 
has just presented to the little village of Peille in 
the Maritime Alps near Monte Carlo, of which she 
was godmother during the war, a monument in 
memory of the young men of the village who were 
killed—fifty-four in number. It was unveiled by 
Miss Garden early in June. 


The Stadium Audition Committee listened to 
some five hundred aspirants in voice, piano and vio- 
lin, who contested for a chance to appear as soloist 
at the Stadium concerts, and selected one—Mischa 
Mischakoff, a young Russian violinist. This seems a 
surprisingly small percentage—one in five hundred. 
It should be stated, however, that the committee had 
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a very high standard in mind this year and was de- 
termined to recommend only such artists as were 
properly prepared, not only for the more or less in- 
formal Stadium appearance, but also to be included 
in the list of Philharmonic soloists for the regular 
winter concerts, 


—o—— 

One severe but humorous critic of the Florida con- 
vict system which until recently permitted “whipping 
bosses” to knock down convicts and flog them un- 
mercifully, says that the victims agreed among them- 
selves to make their anthem Stars and Stripes For- 
ever. 


Our London contemporary, the Musical News and 
Herald, has just adopted a new form which ena- 
bles it to get more printing on less pages. It may be 
that our eyes are not of the first class, but it seems 
to us that the page is by no means as clear as in the 
old format. 


sipoeaieclentiiion 
The management of the North Shore Festival an- 
nounces, on another page of this issue, the condition 
of its annual $1,000 contest for an orchestral com- 
position to be awarded in 1924, The manuscript 
must be in by New Year’s Day. This particular 
competition is distinguished by an unusually well 
thought out and effective method of judging com- 
positions submitted, and the result has been that the 
award annually brings out works of distinct value. 
Spanninptind racemes 


As the Musica Courier predicted, it has turned 
out that Wagner’s unknown opera, Das Liebesverbot, 
should never have been resurrected. Wagner, him- 
self, hid it away after one single performance in 
1836 and it remained buried until some unwise en- 
thusiasts at the Munich Opera dug it up and put it 
on, proving what a splendid critic of his own work 
Richard Wagner was. Perhaps the good Muenchner 
thought they. were performing a pious act of repara- 
tion to (if possible at this late date) mitigate the 
shabby treatment Wagner received at the hands of 
their forefathers. 


—_-—_—- 

What are the ten best hymns? Or, rather, the ten 
favorite hymns? Readers of the Etude in a voting 
contest decided that their list should include Abide 
With Me (first choice), Nearer, My God, to Thee 
(second), Lead, Kindly Light (third), and Rock of 
Ages (fourth). These appeared on nearly every list 
sent in. The other six were Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul; Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty; Just 
as | Am Without One Plea; Jesus, Savior, Pilot 
Me; My Faith Looks Up to Thee, and All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name, There are a lot of good 
tunes in the hymn book, but of these chosen ten, only 
two have really first class tunes, and another a pretty 
good one. The others, musically speaking, are rather 
»00T, 

' —_@—— 

Why did Conductor Van Hoogstraten start the 
Stadium season with the fifth Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony, the weakest of the three well known ones, 
especially as he gave it a reading which dragged from 
beginning to end? Why Tschaikowsky at all for a 
beginning of so important a series, unless the con- 
ductor particularly fancies himself as the leading 
man in melodrama? The real feature of the evening 
was the new bandstand. Its acoustic qualities were 
only too good—at least from the field—for the horns 
and the tympani, closeup under the shell, were alto- 
gether too loud most of the time in proportion to 
the volume of the strings. Even the harp drowned 
the solo violin in the Handel largo. From the con- 
ductor’s stand it is quite impossible to hear this lack 
of balance. Mr. Van Hoogstraten would do well to 
turn over to an assistant occasionally at rehearsals— 
even better at a concert when the Stadium is full— 
and walk about to study these peculiarities. 


——-o—— ; 

The other day, in an English musical magazine, we 
ran across something about So-and-so, a London 
voice teacher—it matters not what the name was and 
we have forgotten it—‘the teacher of Roland 
Hayes.” It’s hardly worth nailing that misstatement 
to the mast, but for the sake of accuracy let it be set 
down here that the man who, in years of steady, 
honest work, taught Roland Hayes to sing was Ar- 
thur J. Hubbard, of Boston, who had already shown 
what he could do with the two Hackett brothers, 
Arthur and Charles, and with well known singers 
from an earlier generation. Roland Hayes has only 
been abroad a few months in all his life and spent 
only a part of those in London. While he may have 
done some special coaching there with someone or 
other, there is nobody in that city entitled to call him- 
self or be called “teacher of Roland Hayes.” That 
man is Arthur J. Hubbard, of Boston, And inci- 
dentally this paragraph is not the result of a protest 
or a hint from Mr. Hubbard, who knows nothing of 
it and in all Labs on never saw the statement in 
the English paper which brought it forth. 
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OUT IN THE COLD. 


Salzburg, as has already been reported, left 
Americans very much out in the cold in its 
plans for the coming Chamber Music Festival. 
That matter has already been several times com- 
mented upon, and need not again give us pause. 
In fact, if we say too much about it, we will give 
red impression that we feel slighted, offended or 

urt. 

We donot! Perhaps the musicians of Europe 
do not understand us. Perhaps we do not under- 
stand them. It is hard to say, for what is closed 
to the mind’s comprehension is no better off for 
exposition or explanation. But the fact is that, 
to most of us unenlightened Americans, the 
music that Europe is just now putting forth, 
especially the kind that is known as “modern” 
—the only kind that gets a look-in in Salzburg 
—seems pretty worthless stuff. That Whit- 
horne’s New York Days and Nights was ac- 
cepted for performance is cause for some sur- 
prise, because it is such plain, simple, straight- 
forward music, and so melodic. 

And, be it known to ye all, among moderns 
melody is taboo! Dissonance, discord, poly- 
tonality, cranky rhythms, anything you will— 
only no melody. Well, we unenlightened Amer- 
icans still hang to melody. We prefer such 
lovely, honest, unaffected tunes as Herbert's 
Kiss in the Dark, or Openshaw’s Love Sends a 
Little Gift of Roses, to all the complexities. 

Very low taste? Not at all. Just American 
honesty! When it comes to spending our money 
(at least), we Americans are honest—and how 
many copies of these songs do you think will 
sell, as compared to the number of copies of the 
modernistic works of Europe, even the simplest? 

To be quite honest about it, how many of those 
modernistic works do you think sell even in 
Europe? We would certainly like to know, and 
we would probably be surprised rather at the 
smallness of that number than largeness. 

Who really wants futuristic painting or futur- 
istic literature? European book shops and pic- 
ture galleries live on the sale of enjoyable 
(popular) art, not the experiments of the futur- 
ists. And it is the same in America. 

And in music, melody is the thing that counts. 
The opponents of this view may talk till dooms- 
day but they cannot prove the contrary, because 
when we look back upon the past, even the high- 
brow, classic past, we see that the things that 
have lived have had good melody, and the better 


tthe melody the longer and more vigorous the 


life, so that some composers are remembered 
today by the fact that they have written one 
single tune, all else being forgotten. 

The songs we mentioned above were men- 
tioned only because they happened to be in our 
minds at the moment. No injustice or com- 
parison to the other successful tune writers is 
intended. An example was needed, and we took 
the first that came to mind. And they happen, 
both of them, to be non-modernistic. Curious, 
isn’t it? Do you think, dear reader, upon the 
spur of the moment, of any tune recently come 
from one of the moderns? 

Just for the sake of testing our own minds on 
this very question we set ourselves to thing of 
music—anything. What suggests itself? A min- 
uet of Beethoven, something of Kreisler, one of 
Cadman’s songs, a popular waltz of which we 
do not know the name, an old waltz of Herbert, 
a melody by Bach and so on. 

Strange, but all of them are tunes, even the 
Beethoven and Bach pieces, the only classics 
among them, unless Kreisler is a classic! Even 
Beethoven and Bach, who permitted themselves 
to write what the moderns would not dare. 

The more we think about it, the less out in 
the cold we feel. Out of place perhaps. Yes, 
we really believe we would be that. We hardly 
think we could put out a single genuine expres- 
sion of Americanism, the American spirit, that 
would get by a modern jury. We are too old 
fashioned, too fond of tune. We still love 
Tschaikowsky. Europe does not love Tschai- 
kowsky at all. Popular music, they call it. 

Whose taste do you think is the most sane? 
Whose taste is most likely to guide the future 
of music in its true course? In America we are 
democratic and plebeian. We like what we like 
and we do not support what we do not like. In 
Europe there are probably a great many people 
just like us. But they are never heard from. 
While we are making popular music for Europe, 
Europe is making music we care nothing about. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Mr. Popper, husband of Mme. Jeritza, continues 
to write in Viennese ee his favorable im- 
pressions of America. He describes the general 
spirit of contentment here and says that it is based 
on sufficiency of food and of material possessions 
for the average individual. For a very small sum 
in the way of initial cash payment a person may 
own a home in America. An automobile costs as 
little as $10 a month on the installment plan and is 
not looked upon as an unattainable luxury. Mr, 
Popper praises our plumbing, garages, telephones, 
electric lighting, elevators, bathrooms, taxicabs, rail- 
roads, postal service, traffic facilities and regulations, 
and he points out that “in America there is no Social- 
ism, no Communism, no _ Bolshevism, except 
what is imported by European agitators, the 
seeds of which fall upon stony soil.” Everybody 
says “please” and “thank you.” The country is so 
large and so rich and the population so small in pro- 
portion that there is enough work for everyone and 
labor yields almost instant results to the individual in 
the way of ample food, shelter, clothing. Gasoline 
is cheaper in America than in Austria, climaxes Mr. 
Popper. No wonder an international loan had to be 
arranged for Austria recently. 

RRme*e 

The New York Times somewhat belatedly rushes 
into an editorial defense of Stephen Collins Foster, 
America’s own (and only) folk balladist, by saying 
that he “was never a man of loose life.” He was 
decidedly a man of loose life in his later and last 
years, was estranged from his family, drank unre- 
servedly, and finally was found dead in a Bowery 
lodging house, either a suicide, or murdered. But 
what does it all matter and especially after so many 
years? (He died in 1864.) He wrote sweet, simple, 
melodious music and words that have endured and 
will endure and that is all the world cares about. 


These biographical ghouls who dig with their pens ° 


into the characters of the celebrated dead are a das- 
tardly and detestable crew. What they did for awhile 
to the fame of Poe is a striking example of their 
foul activities. To know that a famous author, 
painter or musician drank too much, or took drugs, or 
was overfond of women, or gambled, or evaded his 
debts, does not influence posterity in its exact esti- 
mate of the artist’s work, Shakespeare was profli- 
gate, Milton was not; César Franck lived monastic- 
ally, De Maupassant didn’t; Tschaikowsky, Wagner 
and Saint-Saéns have come under suspicion of 
psychopathic transgressions; Schubert, Bach, and 
Brahms lived blameless lives. Verlaine wrote some 
of his loveliest, most tender lyrics after he had been 
picked up from the gutter during an absinthe de- 
bauch. Beethoven, suffering from unpleasant dis- 
eases, penned immortally beautiful pages of music. 
Handel overfed piggishly, Chopin ate sparingly. 
Byron, a nobleman, and Burns, a commoner, were 
whole worlds removed in habits and practises from 
those ascetic intellectuals, Carlyle and Ruskin, Goethe 
and Schiller, Grieg and Liszt, Lulli and Schumann, 
Cellini and Socrates, Dante and Voltaire, all oppo- 
sites. Such comparisons could be carried on almost 
endlessly only to prove that they have no value. The 
man and his work are forever and distinctly separate. 
The Times, in reopening the question of Foster’s 
mode of life, reveals itself to be pedantic and prig- 
gish. 
eee 


If you wish to know how Christian martyrs felt, observe 
the expression on the face of a small boy practising piano 
scales—Evening Telegram. 


neme*e 
We would like to hear an appropriate Mozart 
opera sung by Battistini, Lehmann, Sembrich, Melba 
and De Reszke. 
nRre 
Vincent d’Indy lectured in London recently and 
during the course of *his remarks alluded to the long 
predominance of German music, which, “aiming at 
greatness, simply achieved obesity.” Then, on the 
other hand, there is d’Indy’s own music, which did 
not aim at greatness and achieved its purpose. It 
surely is lean. 
eRe 
How many cellists know Beethoven’s seven 
variations on a theme of Mozart? We never had 
heard of the composition until we read about it in a 
Chase (New York Times) quotation from the Lon- 
don Telegraph. 
F nepme 
Nilly—*“Paderewski has received the Polish order 
of Polonia Restituta.” 
Willy—‘Well, I’d rather have the American order 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.” 


Experts estimate that Greater New York’s popula- 
tion in the year 2000 will be 29,000,000. Of whom, 
according to our own figures (based on the one- 
tenth of one per cent. standard) exactly 28,710,000 
will prefer popular to classical music, 

meme 

On the Fourth of July Ambassador Herrick’s 
Paris speech was broadcasted from the Eiffel Tower, 
but Charles Hubbard, American tenor, did not sing 
Yankee Doodle there, as planned, because (says a 
cable dispatch) “he could not remember the words 
nor could he find anyone to tell them to him, though 
he advertised in the papers.” How many other 
Americans know any of the words except the lines 
about the pony, feather, hat, and macaroni? We 
don’t remember ever to have read or heard the com- 
plete verses. But we are not a vocal patriot. We 
know only four lines of The Star Spangled Banner, 
six of America, and of Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean, we are acquainted only with the title. How 
about you, and you? 

ReRme*e 

There’s a difference of opinion between Dorothy 
Donnelly, writer of musical comedy librettos, and 
Charles M. Schwab, industrial magnate and writer 
of large checks. Miss Donnelly says in the Morning 
Telegraph : 

The popularity of musical comedies is easily explained. 
If the tired business man craves them as entertainment, it 
is no ignoble desire. After all, a hard day's work in a 
down town office doesn’t put a man in a proper frame of 
mind to go to Carnegie Hall and listen to a symphony. He 
may want to listen to music, but he doesn’t want to listen 
to music that will make any demands on his mind. 

Listen to Steel King Schwab, in the Etude for 

June: 
_ “Some men seem to think they lose a part of their mascu- 
linity if they confess to a love of music. Well, I love 
music, and I think I have held on pretty well to the 
masculine side of my nature. In fact, music has meant 
much to me in my life of affairs. Again and again it has 
refreshed me when I was dog tired, taken me out of myself 
and away from the problems of business. A book can 
do that, too. So can a painting. But not so surely as 
does music. 

“There is a ‘reach’ to music that the other arts have not; 
it seems to ‘get’ to you in an exhausted mood and quiets 
and refreshes, where a book or a picture is not so sure. 
Of course, much depends on a man’s nature; on his pg Be 
ment. But, speaking broadly, and knowing men as | do, 
I cannot help but feel that the average business man would 
be benefited more than he dreams of if he exposed himself 
to music. It need not be the long opera at first. Let him 
select the shorter concert. But few men immersed in busi- 
ness are right in turning their backs upon music as a means 
of absolute refreshment, mental and physical.” 

nme 

A would be facetious correspondent writes to say 
that he believes many a girl takes to the musical 
profession in order to escape dishwashing, sock darn- 
ing, and baby crying. What’s wrong with that ? 

neRe*e 

Testy Old Party (to neighbor on station platform) 
—*‘This train’s one hour late. It’s outrageous.” 

Neighbor—“I’m used to waiting. I play the 
triangle in a symphony orchestra.” — 

nme 

Harper & Bros. advise that they are sending us a 
new book by Henry T. Finck called Girth Control. 
We feel sure it will be an important word on a 
weighty subject. Finck is a conscientious author, 
to be sure. A few years ago he wrote a volume on 
good things to eat and now he is endeavoring to re- 
duce the harm he did. 

neme, 

Harper’s Magazine declares that the wildcat is a 
timid animal. We might have believed it had we not 
once said to a well known soprano: “I hear you 
didn’t draw so well in Oshkosh.” 

neme*e 

S. Jay Kaufman writes to the Evening Telegram 
from Bucharest, Roumania: 

I heard the Philharmonic Orchestra here play Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. Now you may at once answer 
that other orchestras have played Beethoven. Ah, but 
not at ten o’clock:in the morning! The day was Sunday. 
The enormous building was crowded. Splendidly played. 
Orchestra of one hundred. Price, forty cents or less... . 
In Roumania music of the best sort is sold at two cents a 
copy. 

ee 

“What is the difference between Samson and 
you?” inquires T. L. (of Meridian, Miss.), and then 
answers himself waggishly: “Samson pushed down 
his columns and you keep yours up.” Also—but 


T. L. does not know that—we are suspicious of all 
ladies who sing too ardently about love. 
eRe 
A beach hotel is advertising “Seven-piece orches- 
tra and one-piece bathing suits.” 
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From Baird Leonard, in the Morning Telegraph, 
who borrowed them from Siegfried Sassoon in The 
New Republic, we lift these lovely lines: 


CLAVICHORD RECITAL 
Mute were the neighboring nightingales 
When Orpheus touched his clavichord 
Then up the gates of Tempe came 
Lulled fleets of moths on moonlit sails; 
And glow-worms marched the twinkling sward, 


Candling cold dews with festal flame. 
Blind sentinels, the good brown snails 
Held out their horns—each horn a sword 
To fence the enchanting clavichord 
From tigers, harpies, fiends and snakes. 


Last (to a sixteenth-century air) 

One face adrift came dreaming there 

‘Twas Herrick’s Julia! From the brake 

She stole with starlight in her hair. 

RRR 
Now that the banana has broken into music, other 
edible themes are sure to be thought of by our re- 
sourceful constructors of popular music. These pro- 
ductions always come in bunches, as it were. Pre- 
pare, now, for ballads about blackberries, rondos 
about rhubarb, serenades about salami, and chants 
about chow chow. Then, too, there will follow ditties 
about dumplings and lays about lobster patties. 
We must warn the poets, however, that kohlrabi does 
not rhyme with “baby,” and that petit pois does not 
rhyme with “attaboy.” String beans could be ar- 
ranged for the Flonzaley Quartet, corn for a cornet 
solo, and a delicate touch in any composition about 
salad would be to quote a fragment of theme from 
Berlioz’s Carneval Romaine. 
2 ® 


And in the funniest column of the Tribune, the 
most sung song of the day causes references to The 
Star Spangled Banana and our national bananthem. 

- 


At the Metropolitan Conservatory in Chicago they 
use a concert grand from the Moist Piano Company, 
and Martin Frank suggests that it should immedi- 
ately be placed under the surveiliance of Uncle Sam. 


A horse named Composer performed at the Empire 
City racetrack last Monday and after his unsuccess- 
ful attempt the turf critics said that his work, lento 
doloroso e melancolico, dragged hopelessly, disap- 
pointed even his most ardent supporters and failed 
utterly to rank him with the leaders in his chosen 
field of endeavor. 

nme 

It is quite in the order of the day that a Milan 
child should compose an oratorio, and Richard 
Strauss write a ballet. 

nme 

An article in the American Magazine (July) tells 
how an Italian immigrant boy who came to America 
has gained fame and fortune here as an operatic im- 
presario, This should not lure other lads from Italy, 
for it is unlikely that their land could produce more 
than one Gallo, He is unique. 

Ree 


Goldman and his band play to as many as 50,000 
persons at some of the Central Park concerts. A 
local reporter reports that at one of these crowded 
events the other evening a gentleman who had been 
bending if not exactly breaking the Eighteenth 
Amendment, slid into a seat, listened to one of the 
musical pieces and at its conclusion remarked to his 
neighbor: “That’s that. Now, bo, tell me, who’s 
fighting here tonight ?” 

eRe 

There are practically no opera singers in town 
and it is amazing that the Musicat Courter should 
be able to find enough news to fill its columns. There 
is no limit to the ape oa this paper, however. 

” 


Bayreuth soon is to start rehearsing for its 1924 
season of operatic performances, unless the French 
occupy the region meanwhile with a view to com- 
mandeering the prospective receipts for reparation 
purposes. 

nRme*e 

George Bernard Shaw is a great admirer of the 
art of Jascha Heifetz and when he heard that young 
artist last year he said to him: “You know that noth- 
ing may be perfect in this world or God gets jealous 
and destroys it, so would you mind just playing 
something badly in your room before you go to bed 
at night ?” 

nrRre*e 

It is hard to understand despondency in a world 
that has music by Beethoven, Wagner, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Debussy, Tschaikowsky, Schubert, and others, 
available for every one who wishes to have his spirit 
cheered, his thoughts spiritualized, and his soul filled 
with high hope and beautiful emotion. 

ene 


Scopolamin, the new drug for making persons tell 
the truth, if administered to certain well known musi- 








22 
cal personages at certain times, might produce these 


results : res 
Melba: “I know I’m too old to sing Mimi. 
Farrar: “Jeritza really is a capital Tosca.” 


Chaliapine: “How can I avoid returning to 
Russia ?” : =: 
Strauss: “Dollars on the Danube are delightful. 


John Philip Sousa; “Rockefeller isn’t so rich.” 
Fritz Kreisler ; “God bless the war.” 

Gatti-Casazza: “Yes, we have no stars at the 
Opera.” 

Heifetz: “There! Now let Elman play it faster.” 

Elman: “There! Now let Heifetz play it sweeter.” 

Paderewski: “It isn’t half bad to be the Premier 
pianist financially.” 

Frieda Hempel: “I should worry over leaving the 
Metropolitan,” 

R. E. Johnston: “Bon! Tiens! I know more 
French than the Wolfsohn Bureau, anyway.” 

Martinelli: “I hope this sword doesn’t trip me up.” 

Albert Coates: “The world’s greatest invention is 
the Kodak.” 

Monteux: “Now I lay me down to sleep, and 
hope my job I'll always keep.” Ne 

Henry T. Finck: “Brahms’ music isn’t wholly 
revolting.” ; 

Richard Aldrich: “I mustn't praise this work; it 
was written last year.” 

Stokowski: “Well, I certainly look more graceful 
from the back than Mengelberg.” 

H, O. Osgood (to Editor Musica Courter) : 
“Here are two passes for Thursday evening, one for 
the Stadium concert and the other for the Willard- 
Firpo fight. Which would you like ?” 

Editor Musica. Courter (just as the effect of 
the scopolamin has worn off) ; “Give me the one for 
the Stadium concert.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 


‘cline tiahacihe 
CASELLA ON JAZZ 


Here is a very interesting extract from an article 
written by Alfredo Casella for the Italian paper, La 
Critica Musicale, translated for the Boston Tran- 
script. Although Mr. Casella is quite mistaken in 
referring to jazz as “negro music,” we have seen no 
more just appreciation of it than the following: 


Among all the sonorous impressions that a musician may 
have experienced in the United States, that which dominates 
every other by its originality, its force of novelty and even 
of modernism, its stupendous dowry of dynamics and of 
propulsive energy, is, without doubt, the Negro music, 
called jazz. To explain what jazz is, is ve with 
an ordinary vocabulary. And it is impossible, most of 
all, because it treats of an art made solely of continuous 
improvizations, of incessant rhythmic force, of constant 
energetic mobility. The occasional decadent examples of 
jazz which we have had here and there in Europe do not 
ive, even faintly, an idea of that most curious music. 
Fleer: for example, the jazz of Ted Lewis. Few instru- 
ments: a trombone, a piano, a xylophone, besides Lewis 
himself, who plays the saxophone unless he takes the 
clarinet or sings or talks to the public. There is also a fifth 
individual who, single-handed, manipulates a small arsenal 
of instruments of percussion: cymbals, Chinese block, drum 
and what not. But this dispassionate cataloguing of persons 
and things significs nothing. The point, above all, worth 
while—and it is amazing—is the instrumental technic of 
those men. Alas! friend Liuzzi, with how much solicitude 
you explained to me, months ago, on these same pages, 
the individual uses and moods of the oboe, pastoral; of the 
clarinet, affectionate; of the trombone, passionate—(you 
neglected to state, solemn). Friend Liuzzi, I say, you would 
be overcome to hear a trombone that. capers about and 
vocalizes muted and without dignity ; a saxophone which al- 
most as distinctly as the human voice, appears to speak 
American; a piano such as Chopin or Liszt would not have 
dared to dream of; a clarinet, gossiping and brawling like 
a gay, fickle little woman; and, finally, a Chinese block, 
cheerful instead of terrible; a drum, impertinent rather than 
warlike; and a xylophone, insinuating and caressing instead 
of macabre. 

If this instrumental technic is unusual and bewildering, 
not less so are the aesthetic values revealed through it. Art 
this is—art composed, first of all, of rhythm; of a brutal 
rhythm often; of a rhythm at other times sweet and lasci- 
vious; but always rhythm of a barbaric effectiveness which 
would raise the dead; rhythm, which, on account of its per- 
sistency, its tremendous motive force, brings to mind not 
rarely, the more heroic pages of Beethoven or of Stravin- 
sky. 

. a 
CUTTING DIDO 

Conductor Bodanzky, of the Friends of Music, 
still seems to have that myopic gaze which sees little 
in music except what is “Made in Germany.” Here 
is the society's announcement for the coming season: 


Of the 226 Bach cantatas known, the Friends of Music 
have given nine and will add two more to the list this 
coming season with No. .10, Meine Seel erhebt den Herren, 
for soprano, tenor, bass and chorus, and No. 52, Falsche 
Welte, for soprano and chorus, They will be given at the 
first subscription concert on November 4. Korngold’s in- 
cidental music to Much Ado About Nothing will be the 
novelty for the second concert on November 25. Beethoven's 
Choral Fantasy is scheduled for the third concert on De- 
cember 16. Mendelssohn's Scotch or Italian sym y will 
be played at the fourth concert on December 30. Schu- 
bert’s Mass in E Flat was so cordially received last spring 
that a repetition is being considered. If repeated it. will 
replace Purcell’s Dido and Aneas at the fifth concert on 
January 13. Mahler's Das Lied von der Erde is down for 
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another performance with Mme. Cahier at the sixth concert 
on January 27. The novelty for the seventh concert on 
February 10 will be a work by Ravel. Handel, Haydn and 
Mozart are the composers represented on the program of 
the eighth concert on February 24, while music by Smetana, 
Zemlinsky, Mahler and Malipiero will be played at the 
ninth concert on March 9, The tenth and last concert will 
be devoted to Bach's St. John Passion, on March 23, 1924. 

The neatest bit is the news that, if it is decided to 
repeat Schubert’s Mass, it will replace Purcell’s Dido 
and Aneas, the one addition that really might be of 
particular interest to an audience which, after all, 
includes a fair percentage of Anglo-Saxons. That 
world renowned composer, A. von Zemlinsky, who 
attained his present position of prominence through 
being the teacher of Artur Bodanzky, gets on the 
list. There is, to be sure, no American name on it, 
but it may be that the complete list will include sev- 
eral compositions by American composers—it 
may be! 

ncuiandiallipaninpsitip 
THE WAGNER TOUR 

According to the cable published on another page 
of this issue, it is now definite that Siegfried Wagner 
will come here next season, If Jules Daiber has not 
changed his mind since he left these shores—a habit 
to which he is prone—his idea is to have the son of 
Richard appear as guest conductor with practically 
all the leading symphony orchestras of this country, 
the net proceeds of such concerts, after deduction 
of expenses and a fair salary for Siegfried, to be 
added to the fund for the purpose of reopening the 
Wagner festivals at Bayreuth. It is understood that 
a number of the orchestras have already invited 
Wagner to conduct as guest. 

The main thing to be looked out for is that Sieg- 
fried Wagner’s visit shall be handled with the utmost 
discretion, tact, and honesty, so that there shall be 
no chance of a fiasco, The fact that he is the son 
of his father and that his visit is to raise funds for 
Bayreuth must be especially stressed and kept in 
mind, for in himself he is an entirely unimportant 
musical figure, negligible as a composer and mediocre 
as a conductor, It is for what he represents, not 
what he is, that Siegfried Wagner will be welcome to 
these shores. 

And it would also be a good idea, when the tour is 
over, to publish an accounting of it, certified to by 
a public accountant, so that the public may know just 
how much was received, how much netted for the 
Bayreuth fund, and where the difference was ex- 
pended. 

sihieiasiillaiieaines 
MORE PROTEST 

The Musica Courter’s Rome correspondent, 
Dolly Pattison, writes under date of June 23: “The 
exclusion of Italian composers from the Salzburg 
Festival has provoked a haughty protest, signed by 
Respighi, Casella, Pizzetti, Alfano, Zanella and many 
others. This has been duly sent to the organizing 
committee.” Ah, that poor jury! How sad it must 
feel every time it thinks of that award! It—the 
award—doesn’t seem to have pleased anyone. But 
what does that phrase “exclusion of Italian compos- 
ers” mean? Malipiero is on the list. So is Busoni, 
though, of course, he hasn’t seen much of Italy in 
many years nor does he belong to the school of the 
protestants. Then a chap named Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, also ‘an Italian, is included, 

We make a gratuitous suggestion that may help 
another season to save all this trouble over a pro- 
gram: Let each national section be entitled to so 
and so many program numbers and let each select its 
own numbers from among the compositions sub- 
mitted by its members. This will lead to as many 
separate jealousies and bickerings as there are sec- 
tions, but at least there will not be one great fight 
among the society as a whole, a fight which, infact, 
threatens to disrupt the entire organization. Our 
guess is that—if there is one—it will be held else- 
where than in Salzburg. This may sound like a non 
sequitur, but to those who know the inside it is not. 

paseeaines? tk at 
MUNICH IN MOZART’S LIFE 

The good city of Munich has played a not unimpor- 
tant part in Mozart’s life, and although he was never 
quite content with its climate and occasionally dis- 
satisfied with his musical experiences there, he finally 
exclaimed in a letter to his sister: “One can nowhere 
be happier and more content than here.” Already 
in 1762 father Leopold Mozart came with his six- 
year-old son Wolfgang and his sister Nannerl to 
Munich, where the two “Wunderkinder” astonished 
the court of the Elector by their finished perform- 
ances on the piano. The visit was repeated in the 
following year and in 1766, when the Elector Maxi- 
milian ordered young Mozart to set a pastoral (Bas- 
tien and Bastienne) to music. Nine years later 
(1775) Maximilian, who was as good a musician 
himself as he was a musical enthusiast, ordered a 
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comic opera, Finta Gardiniera, and this was to be 
Mozart’s first great opera success in Munich. In 
spite of his Munich triumphs Mozart's fond hopes 
of becoming released from the odious bondage under 
which the despotic archbishop Hieronymus of Salz- 
burg kept him, by an engagement through Maxi- 
milian, ended in a sad failure. There was no vacancy. 
In deep disappointment he had to return to his un- 
loved Salzburg. 

Plans for an opera seria had in the meantime taken 
shape, and great was Mozart’s joy, when the Munich 
court ordered for the carneval of 1781 a serious 
opera, Idomeneo, Mozart’s first masterwork. It had 
its first performance at the beautiful “New Opera 
House,” that precious rococo building known today 
as the Residenztheater, where Mozart's operas are 
still given in rare stylistic perfection. Again Mozart 
was the idolized center of an enthusiastic mass of 
music lovers. But he was rudely torn from the scene 
of his latest triumphs by an order of Hieronymus 
to join his retinue immediately at Vienna. Mozart 
had to go, but the end of his slavery drew near; in 
June, 1781, after the abominable treatment at the 
hands of Count Arco, Hieronymus’ chef de cuisine, 
who kicked him out of the ante-chamber, Mozart's 
hated service to an intolerable tyrant ended. 

After this Mozart came to Munich only once more, 
in October, 1790, when he played for the king of 
Naples, who just then passed through Bavaria’s resi- 
dential city. And a little more than a year later the 
eyes of this sunny genius, whose presence had added 
lustre to the surroundings of kings and princes, 
closed amid misery and desolation forever. A. N. 


PREPS Cielo ti 
IMPETUOUS JOEY 


Our Vienna correspondent writes: “Joseph Hol- 


- brooke, who is nothing if not a militant composer, 


has left Vienna in ire, following the severe treatment 
encountered there by his opera, The Children of Don, 
Prior to his departure he sent a letter to Dr. Konta, 
a Vienna critic (who subsequently published it at 
length in his paper) expressing his regret that he had 
omitted to distribute Five Pound notes among the 
critical fraternity of the Austrian capital ‘which 
would have disposed of Kontas and the like.’ Hol- 
brooke is perhaps the only composer in the world 
who makes a habit of collecting his bad criticisms ex- 
clusively and, following his Vienna adventure, we 
may look for a supplementary edition of his booklet 
on The Futility of Criticism.” 

If our Vienna friend was only as well aware of the 
habits of Friend Joseph as we are, he would not be 
surprised at any particular outburst in any particular 
direction on his part. It is only a week or two 
ago that we received a most indignant letter 
from Joseph saying what was the use if we 
didn’t print anything about those Vienna _per- 
formances; and we heaped coals of fire on his head 
by printing a long report with two pictures the very 
next week after his letter was received. Joseph had 
omitted to calculate the time necessary to get the 
story all the way here, have cuts made from photo- 
graphs, edit it, get it into type and print it in a paper 
that only comes out once a week. But we forgive 
him completely, His frantic protestings have ever 
been an amusing note that adds to the gayety of na- 
tions. We should feel we had neglected something 
did we not receive a fiery epistle from Joseph every 
little while. 

cilities |. 3. 
BRAHMS AGAIN! 


In the fear that it may have escaped the eye of 
Lawrence Gilman, most enthusiastic of Brahmsians, 
we reprint the following paragraph from the London 
Times : “On the whole, the devotees of Brahms have 
been driven of late years into the position of apolo- 
gies. The world has recognized solidity and dig- 
nity, but it seems to have seen in his neglect of the 
imponderabilia the same cause at work as has ousted 
German music from the hegemony of Europe. For 
he is intensely German. His myisic leaves nothing to 
chance; in its beginning it completely foresees the 
end; it states, not hints; even its dreams, are or- 
dered.” “Wer A sagt muss auch B sagen,” but a 
wayward world does not always see the necessity. It 
is apt to-reply, ‘Sie haben ja immer so recht.’ ”’ 

Reo noS 7 Sao 


FORTUNE GALLO 

Says Le Canada Musicale : “Fortune Gallo is living 
proof that opera can be made a paying enterprise, 
despite the failure of other companies and the sub- 
sidies required by opera houses in the entire world. 
The little Italian has an iron will and indomitable 
courage. One even believes, sometimes, that, as 
rumor already has had it, he will succeed Giulio Gatti 
Casazza at the Metropolitan. More extraordinarary 
things than this have come to pass on our planet.” 
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BORIS GODUNOFF THE CLIMAX OF THIRD ZURICH FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 


the light frolicsome spirit of the opera buffa, This is the 
new Italian operatic culture of today, and its creator is 
Toscanini. 

Toscanini did not come to Zurich, but Antonio Guarnieri, 
who conducts the Barber at the Scala, did. I have written 
about this production in the MusicaL Courter before, and do 
not want to repeat myself, for all that I said about it there 
is valid now. But I must speak more individually of the 
cast. Stracciari as the Rerker is familiar. In place of 
Toti dal Monte, whom I heard in Milan, we had Ada Sari, 
whose figure is more convincing on the stage, and whose 
voice, I must confess it (though in Italy this may be heresy), 
is rounder and more evenly rich in timbre. Her coloratura 
is phenomenal and she acts with a naturalness and charm 
that never for a moment lets one suspect she is working 
to bring forth those brilliant cascades. She doesn’t as much 
as shake her head to throw out those high staccati in Una 
voce poco fa. In short, she is perfection. 

Dino Borgioli, who sang Almaviva, is a tenor to be 
watched. Beautiful voice, excellent style, intelligence and 
taste in acting. What more can one ask? He is going to 
Australia with Melba; America may swallow him next. 
Then there is Gaetano Azzolini, unique as Doctor Bartolo, 
a real, home-grown Italian buffo of the Pini-Corsi type—a 
jewel of his kind; and Carlo Walter, a Don Basilio of the 
requisite humorous pomp, like his partner, endowed by 
nature with the proper countenance and voice. - How these 
people sing and act together, how those ensembles “fly,” 
fugue and all, with every semi-demi-quaver in its place, is 
indescribable. 

GuaARNiERI ConbucTSs. 


Of course the Scala orchestra was not there, though the 
Scala chorus was. The Zurich orchestra adapted itself 
admirably, though perhaps none too willingly, to the Italian 
style. There was not all the warmth of the Scala strings, 





(1) Two of the Italian stars arriving in Zurich—Dino Borgioli, the tenor (Almaviva), and Ada Sari, coloratura (Rosina). 


not all the lightness of the Italian phrasing, the delicacy of 
the Italian pianissimi in the accompaniments. But Guarnieri 
got the full flavor of the comedy; he made them follow 
every retard and every accellerando with an exactitude that 
had the semblance of freedom. There is an essential differ- 
ence in the Italian style of accompanying and the German 
instrumental style, and Guarnieri had to bridge that gulf. It 
was a delightful experience for the Zurichers, and they 
showed their appreciation by filling the house to the last 
inch each time and by vociferous demonstrations at the end. 


Boris GopuNnorr UNper Buscu,. 


No operatic production on the continent, perhaps, has 
aroused so much notice as the production of Boris Godunoft 
in Dresden, under Busch, and the Festival management made 
a clever stroke in bringing it to Zurich, lock, stock and 
barrel. That is, all but the chorus. But Zurich has an 
excellent opera chorus, augmented for this occasion by the 
Teachers’ Singing Society of Zurich, and it had been pre- 
pared for its important role well in advance. The decora- 
tions, costumes, accessories and everything else, however, 
came from Dresden—a difficult operation these days, and 
only possible by governmental co-operation. 

Fritz Busch, the general musical director of the Dresden 
Opera, has entered deeply into the spirit of this Russian 
work. He now has it at his fingers’ ends and his reading 
of the score may be regarded as an authentic and highly 
artistic accomplishment. He has, moreover, had the valuable 
advice and co-operation of a fanatical compatriot of Mous- 
sorgsky, Issai Dobroven, of Moscow, who has come along 
as producer and conductor of the second performance. The 
richly colorful décors, too, were designed by a Russian 
(Andreas Chudiakoff), so the whole thing is as Russian 
as can be excepting the language. The cast in general was 
the same as at Dresden: Robert Burg in the title role (not 
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a Chaliapine, but a fine artist, of powerfully dramatic 
instinct and rich vocal gifts), Ludwig Eybisch as Shuisky, 
Ludwig Ermold as Warlaam, and Willy Bader as Pimen, 
who has an especially sonorous bass. In place of Tino Pat- 
tiera, the usual Dmitry, we had Johannes Sembach, late of 
New York, who rose to still respectable heights in the love 
scene with the Polonaise. Helena Forti as Marina was 
excellent, Grete Nikisch as Feodor less so. Busch, too, 
did wonders with the local orchestra and chorus, and the 
whole spirit of the performance was fresh and enthusiastic. 
The mise en scéne, even on the smaller Zurich stage, was 
impressive and full of interesting native touches, and the 
décors extremely colorful and luminous. The whole pro 
duction had a sense of bigness about it and maintained a 
steady emotional crescendo to the end. It was the real 
climax of the festival, and the success was great and well 
deserved, 


Tue WeAtHER MAN UNKIND. 


The social side of the festival was this year somewhat 
impaired by the afore-mentioned bad weather, which exhib- 
ited an astounding firmness of character almost to the end, 
and interfered to the extent of eliminating the usual garden 
parties and excursions, and drowning out the projected fire- 
works. There was, however, a midsummer night festival 

indoors—with plenty of dancing for the Zurich youth, 
and a supper to the guests of honor before, at which City 
Counsellor Streuli, president of the festival committee, made 
an excellent speech. This left the impression that the future 
of the Zurich Festival is somewhat in doubt, owing to the 
economic stress of the time, but at the same time was a 
convincing appeal to local pride and enterprise to work 
for its continuance. Zurich, as usual, had put on its best 
clothes, with a sumptuous decorative scheme in front of 
the railroad station that cheered the arriving guest, in spite 
of the rain. 

The customary hospitality of Zurich's citizens was ex 
tended to artists and guests, and the third festival, even if it 
should be the last, will be a pleasant and encouraging memory 
to those that took part CRSAR SAERCHINGER 


The lady at the left of the picture is Mme.° Borgioli, 


(2) Comedians on and off—Carlo Walter and Gaetano Azzolini, snapped on the street, acting Adam and Hve. (3) The Scala Ensemble which gave the Barber of Se ville (see 
also photo 1). Left to right: H. W. Draber, manager of the festival; Carlo Walter (Don Basilio) ; Mme. Guarnieri; Antonio Guarnieri, conductor; Riccardo Straceiari (Figaro) 


and Mme. Stracciari; Gaetano Azzolini (Doctor Bartolo). 


of the Dresden Opera, formerly of the Zurich Opera. (5) Felia von Weingartner, conductor of Die Meistersinger. 
Heinrich Rehkemper, baritone, is standing at the left of the picture. 
(7) The Zurich Municipal Theater, where the performances were held. 


th iding spirits of the festival: Mme. Renee Schwarzenbach, patroness, and Dr. Alfred Reneker, intendant 
oO ode Weaceoe, eos ’ (6) Stuttgart Opera Ensemble, which gave Handel's Rodelinde 
The lady is Roda v. Glehn (Rodelinde), and Dr. Erich Bland, conductor, is at her left (right of picture) 
(8) The Zurich “Tonhalle,” where the Midsummer's Night Festival was given 
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CHIGAGO’S LULL IN MUSIC CONTINUES 


Summer Master Classes Thrive—Chicago Musical College Issues 1923-24 Catalog 
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M. Bradley's Lecture 





Course—Bergey's Ideas Regarding His Pupils—Other News 


Chicago, July 7.—The 1923-24 catalogue of the Chicago 
Musical College has been received at this office. A close 
perusal reveals the fact that the faculty next year will be as 
trong as ever. The college, which was founded in 1867, 
will open its regular school year on Monday, September 10, 
announces that its fall term will open Monday, 
in the last few years, the Mason & 
Hamlin Company of Boston has offered to the successful 
ompetitor in the post-graduate department a Mason & 
Hamlin piano. The Cable Company of Chicago offers to the 
uccessful competitor in the graduating and senior diploma 
departments a Conover piano; the Chicago Musical College 
fiers to the successful competitor in the artist post-graduate 

senior diploma classes of the vocal department, an entire 
omprising two lessons a week, sight reading, French 
tor the season 1924-25, and Lyon & Healy offers 
violin made by some old Italian, French or Ger- 
man master to the successful competitor in the artist post- 
raduate and senior diploma classes. The final contest for 
prizes will be held in Orchestra Hall in May, 1924. Among 
the important items contained in the catalog is the an- 
nouncement that the college will move to its new building 
when its present lease expires, May 1, 1924. The Steinway 
Building, which will be the new home of the Chicago Musical 
better situated than the present site of the school, 
as Steinway Hall is convenient to all street car lines from 
all parts of the city, as well as the Illinois Central Railroad ; 
h ut in spite of its central location and its proximity to the 

op, it is said to be free from noise and dust. The building 
is twelve stories high, and contains a theater which is often 
eal as a concert hall, with a seating capacity of 800 people. 
Chere is also a smaller hall, accommodating 200, which may 
be used for recitals and rehearsals. The building i is fireproof 
and the rooms are soundproof. It may be added that the 
entire building will be used for musical purposes. The space 
that will not be used by the college will be rented as high- 
class music studios. Many pages of the catalogue are given 
to the story of the school, biographies of teachers, as well 
as courses of study in the various departments. Many 
friends and students of Alexander Raab will be happy to 
know that this very talented pianist and instructor, after 
winning big throughout Europe, will be back in 
Chicago next fall. The enrollment for his class is said to 
be so large at present that long before his return his time 
will be completely filled 

Kennetu M. Brapiey’s INTERESTING 

During the summer session at Bush Conservatory a series 
of lectures, concerts and interpretation classes are among the 
interesting features. President Kenneth M. Bradley's lec- 
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ture, How to Judge Talent, on Saturday morning July 7, 
was, as are all Bradley lectures, unusually beneficial and 
interesting. Mr. Bradley will give a second lecture on 
Musical Conditions in America on Friday, July 13. 


Bercey anp His Stupents. 

Theodore S. Bergey, the distinguished vocal teacher, has 
ideas of his own regarding pupils. First of all, he does not 
present as his pupils those who have not been with him for 
at least three years. Mr. Bergey, though, like any other 
teacher, takes pupils who have studied with others, but will, 
in no instance, as talented as the student may be, capitalize 
his or her work if credit for a part of that work is due to 
another teacher. Bergey also has firm ideas as to the rela- 
tions that should exist between teacher and students. i 
teacher should not familiarize with his pupils,” he says, 
the student at all times should have the respect due his 
mentor. Psychologically, a teacher who is too friendly with 
his students shows poor judgment. A student is apt to take 
advantage of the teacher if too much kindness is shown. 
Likewise, if ploced on the footing of friendship, a student 
will soon overstep the bonds and treat the teacher as he 
would a co-student. “In my long career as vocal teacher,” 
said Mr. Bergey, “I have on a » Bee instances made excep- 
tions to.my general rule of having my students keep their 
distance and always I have had reasons to regret the famil- 
iarity that I had permitted to exist between some of my 
pupils and myself.” 

Last. week in his studios, in the Lyon & Healy Building, 
Mr. Bergey presented to a large audience Norma Thompson, 
soprano, who has been his student for several years, in a 
most comprehensive program. It included Elizabeth’s Prayer 
from Wagner’s Tannhauser; Knowest Thou Not That Fair 
Land, from Thomas’ Mignon; Calm Thee, from Verdi's 
La Forza del Destino; O Fleeting Dream, from Etienne 
Marcel, by Saint- Saéns; E’er Since That Day, from Char- 
pentier’s Louise, and songs by Fourdrain, Schumann, La- 
Forge, Bemberg, Warford, Cyril Scott, Moore and Wood- 
man. Miss Thompson, who is at the present time substitute 
soprano at the Second Christian Science Church of Chicago, 
has often been heard in these surroundings, always reflecting 
great credit on herself as well as her teacher. August 
Bredemier, tenor, and soloist at the Twelfth Christian 
Church of Chicago, was also heard recently in the studio 
rooms of the Bergey School, and, like Josephine Ashton, who 
is the soloist at the Fourth Christian Church and who has 
been a pupil of Mr. Bergey for many years, disclosed the 
result of careful training. In the Bergey Studios one also 
finds among the students many public speakers who are not 
learning how to sing but how to project their voices so that 
when they address an audience they can be heard on all sides. 
Mr. Bergey says that the fact that a vocal teacher is able 
to sing is no surprise, but that a vocal teacher knows how 
to talk so that every word he utters is understandable sur- 
prises even public speakers, and he attributes his success in 
that line to his unusually clear enunciation and the carrying 
power of his voice. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Artist Concerts. 

The series of artist recitals which the Chicago Musical 
College is presenting during its big summer season is prov- 
ing most interesting. Ruth Breton, artist student of Prof. 
Leopold Auer, furnished the program for last Monday 
evening’s concert at the LaSalle Theater. Miss Breton inter- 

reted a program containing Tartini, Chausson, Mozart, 
B 3rahms- Joachim, Tschaikowsky-Auer, Burleigh, Rachman- 
inoff and Sarasate. 

A vocal recital in this series was given by Rose Dirmann 
and Maud Weaver, artist students of Herbert Witherspoon, 
on Wednesday evening, July 4, at the LaSalle Theater. A 
most unusual array of vocal selections made up the program. 

Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew was presented 
by the Chicago Musical ‘College School of Dramatic Art at 
the LaSalle Theater on Friday evening, July 6, with an 
excellent cast. 


M. Jennette Loupon Stupents Busy. 


Successful M. Jennette Loudon students are to be found 
in many States in the Union. Ida Wright, one of the suc- 
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cessful piano teachers in the Streator (Ill.) Conservatory, 
received her instruction under the able guidance of Miss 
Loudon. Irene Francis DuVal, one of Miss Loudon’s pupils 
and a former assistant, is teaching a large class in Beverly 
Hills. Miss Loudon is one of the most prominent and dis- 
tinguished piano instructors, of whom Chicago is justly 
proud 
Louise GARTRELLE ReturNs From West. 

Louise Gartrelle, Chicago vocal teacher, has just returned 
from a four weeks’ trip through California and other inter- 
esting points in the West and will open her summer term on 
Monday, July 9. Mrs. Gartrelle finds that her students are 
showing most encouraging interest. 

Bacu Contest at Sturkow-Ryper Stupios. 

To strengthen the interest in Bach music, Theodora Stur- 
kow-Ryder, the ever-progressive Chicago pianist and teacher, 
encourages her F nye by offering two prizes, to be won in 
competition. ¢ annual Bach contest was held at the 
Sturkow-Ryder Studios on Saturday, June 30, when six 
competitors took part. The judges—Cecile de Horvath, Jan 
Chiapusso and Frank Van Dusen—awarded the first prize 
(a senior scholarship) to Jean MacShane, who played the 
Partita in C minor, and the second prize (a season ticket 
to the Chicago Symphony Orchestra concerts) to Janet Fri- 
day, who played three two-voiced inventions. 

A Bepuscui Pup. 

Another busy artist student of Signor Umberto Beduschi 
is Leo Deger, tenor, who appeared recently in concert at 
Dayton, Ohio, before the Old Barn Club. Mr. Deger 
included the aria, If With All Your Hearts, from Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah, and Thank God for a Garden, by Del Riego, 
among other numbers on his program. 

Watter Spry’s SUMMER REcITAL SerIEs. 

During the summer term at the Columbia Schoo! of Music, 
Walter Spry, the widely known pianist and teacher, is pre- 
senting a series of pupils’ recitals, demonstrating his ‘methods 
of teaching. On Monday afternoon, July 16, Howard Feiges, 
a remarkable student of eleven years, will furnish the pro- 
gram, playing works of classical masters. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Daiber Claims to Have Signed Wagner 


The Musicat Courter has received the following cable- 
gram from Jules Daiber: “Bayreuth, July 8.—Signed con- 
tract Wagner today. (Signed) Daiber.” This appears to 
mean that the long-talked-of visit of Siegfried Wagner to 
America is assured and that he will come here under Dai- 
ber’s management. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH VINCENT BETTONI, DISTINGUISHED 
ITALIAN OPERATIC BASSO 








A few days ago I had the good fortune to hear a won- 
derful performance of the great Italian opera Mephistophele, 
of A. Boito, with the famous Italian bass, Vincent Bettoni 
as the protagonist, and his astonishing success was such 
that I decided to get an interview for the thousands of 
readers of the world’s great musical paper. With this idea 
in my mind, I went the following day to the hotel where 
Mr. Bettoni was living and was at once conducted to a 
small elegant parlor-studio, I call it that for it was crowded 
with many books of musical importance and many of the 
Italian and French classics. A few minutes later Mr. 
Bettoni came into the room, with a pleasant smile on his 
face, and shook hands with me. 

Mr. Bettoni is athletic in appearance. His open and 
expressive face reminds one of a big boy. The fineness of 
his character and his cordiality in anys a visitor 
make one look upon him as a good old friend. 

As soon as I explained to him the reason of my visit 
he showed interest and said he would be delighted to have 
the Musica. Courier interview him, as he has known and 
appreciated this musical paper for many years, having 
found it in nearly all of the large European cities, as well 
as in Latin America. I told him I should be pleased to 
tell the readers of the MusicaL Courter something of his 
interesting, artistic life and its anecdotes. 

Mr. Bettoni is a man of singular modesty and he seems 
to disdain all that is considered vulgar advertisement. 
Fortunately I won over his reticence. 

“Well,” he began, “I will tell you some that I do remem- 
ber just now; especially will we talk of Parsifal, for it 
has given me untorgetful satisfaction. 

“You surely know,” Mr. Bettoni said, “of the testamen- 
tary will of Richard Wagner in reference to his immortal 
Parsifal. For the period of thirty years, the German law 
faithfully respected this will, but as time passed, it was 
the universal opinion that it was a moral crime to de- 
prive the world of hearing such divine music. Therefore, 
after thirty years of being limited to the sacred temple of 
Bayreuth, Parsifal came out to the light of the world. 

“At that time,” Mr. Bettoni continued, “I was singing 
in Barcelona, Spain, at the Liceo Theater, during the season 
1913, when the wonderful news about Parsifal was an- 
nounced. That same year the conductor of the Liceo 
Theater was the well known German maestro, Beidler, 
known also as the son-in-law of Richard Wagner, for he 
married his daughter, Isolda. 

“The management of the Liceo Theater, knowing in ad- 
vance about Parsifal, began to prepare it properly for the 
season of 1913, so that after long and laborious work for 
several weeks, Parsifal was produced for the first time 
in Europe (outside of Bayreuth) at the Liceo Theater, win- 
ning at the same time, two records—one for its most 
perfect vocal and instrumental execution, the other for the 
priority of time in the effect of its premiére, as it was pro- 
duced on the evening of December 31, 1913, making this 
date an historic memory for the theater and for the artists 
who took part in it. 

“Among those artists,” Mr. Bettoni went on, “I was 
included, my services being personally demanded by Maestro 
Beidler, who at the end of that famous performance came 
into my dressing room to embrace me and rewarding my 
work with his photograph on which was the following 
appreciation: ‘If Richard Wagner were alive he would have 
said that the role of Gurnemanz in Parsifal was specially 
written for Vincent Bettoni.’” 

Standing up, he took the photograph in question in his 
right hand, and seemed visibly moved, I inquired the cause 
of it and Mr. Bettoni said: “My dear friend, it brings to 
mind a very sad incident in connection with what I am telling 
you of Parsifal. That same season of 1913, the first violin 
of the orchestra at the Liceo Theater of Barcelona was the 
well known German artist, Munner, who used to be accom- 
panied by his younger sister, herself a talented violinist. She 
died when still very young, that year in Barcelona, after 
a sickness of a few weeks. Just a few hours before her last 
breath, she expressed a desire to her brother to hear me 
sing in Parsifal, but she died before her last wish could be 
realized. Her brother wanted to accomplish her last will 
so that he came to me crying and begged that I sing at the 
religious ceremony in the church the next day. So I did,” 
Bettoni said, “and the music selected was the Holy Friday 
from Parsifal. Never since that time have I been more 
moved, for I was singing and weeping at the same time.” 

Vincent Bettoni is considered one of the finest Italian 
interpreters of the Wagnerian works and for this season he 
was invited by the German conductor, Otto Hess, to sing 
Parsifal at the Royal Theater of Madrid. After that season 
with Maestro Hess, he went to Munich to sing Parsifal and 
Walkiire. Another valuable expression of admiration is 
the one of Otto Hess on his photograph: “To Vincent 
Bettoni, the great Gurnemanz—with admiration from his 
friend, Otto Hess.” 

After showing me this picture he went to the iano and, 
taking another one of large size; Bettoni said: one could 
be dearer to me than this—,” a photograph of the famous 
Arturo Toscanini with this autograph : “To my dear Vincent 
from his friend, Arturo Toscanini.” 

For the first centenary of the birth of Giuseppe Verdi, 
Toscanini wanted Mr. Bettoni to go with him to Busseto, 
where Verdi was born, to sing the principal roles of several 
operas. 

Mr. Bettoni at present is traveling extensively through 
Latin America with the Bracale Grand Opera Company, and 
every waey a has been compared by the critics with Chal- 

Mr. Bettoni’s next engagement will be at the Royal 

Theater of Madrid, where he has been for several seasons. 
He enjoys the great honor of being a personal friend of 
King Alfonso, who by moto-proprio, conferred upon Mr. 
Bettoni the highest honor ever given to a foreign citizen, 
presenting him with the gold medal of the military order of 
first class. _ 

Mr. Bettoni is well known by many great artists now 
singing with the Metropolitan and Chicago operas, having 
been associated with them in Italy and Europe. It is to be 








VINCENT BETTONI 


hoped that New York will in the near future have the 
pleasure of hearing this great artist, as Bettoni has a Ger- 
man repertory which he sings in the original text, in 
addition to his many Italian roles. A. P. 


Daniel Mayer Visits Guy Maier in Aix 


The first guest from this side entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Guy: Maier at their summer home, 
Villa Gabrielle in Aix les-Bains, 
was Daniel Mayer, Mr. Maier’s 
manager, who stopped off at the 
French mountain resort on his 
way back to London from Italy. 
Among the outings arranged dur- 
ing Mr. Mayer’s stay was a trip 
to the summit of Mount Renard 
where one of the accompanying 
snapshots was taken. 

From Chicago comes word that 
Mr. and Mrs. Pattison, the other 
members of the Maier-Pattison 
combination, will sail for Eng- 
land on August 1, at the conclu- 
sion of the Summer Master Class 
which Mr. Pattison is conducting 
at the Glenn Dillard Gunn Music 
School. In one of the attached 
snapshots Mr. Pattison is 
shown for the first time in the 
role of paterfamilias, with his 
young daughter, Diana Pattison, 
known to her immediate family 
as Princess Pat, now in her ninth 
month, 


Ernest Hutcheson in 
Chautauqua 


For a period of three weeks 
each summer, Ernest Hutcheson 
carefully erases himself from the 
map of musical activities. Some- 
where on Cape Cod, where the 
only sounds that break on the 
tired tympanum are those of 
Nature in her kindest mood, is his 
address. Chautauqua claims Mr. 
Hutcheson for July and August, 
while September finds him busy 
preparing his programs for the 
coming season. Mr. Hutcheson 

will open his season with a reci- 
tal at Richmond, Va 
Musicians’ Club. 


Thomas James Kelly Pupils in Fine Recital 


Among the late June recitals closing the season of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music was an interesting pro- 
gram of songs and arias by a group of students from the 
voice culture classes of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly: 
Pauline Beard (Mississippi), Helen Fill (Virginia), Louise 
Butterfield (Mississippi), Christine Davies (Pennsylvania), 
Lucille Plott’( Arkansas), Laura Thompson, graduate (West 
Virginia), Lyda Clarke Darlington, graduate (West Vir- 
ginia), and Margaret Powell (Michigan). The accompan- 
ist was Grace Woodruff 

American composers were represented by MacDowell, 


e wha he has been engaged by the 
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Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Deems Taylor, Walter Kramer, 
Joseph Gahm and Robert Terry, and the French school by 
Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Massenet, Staub, Catherine and Dal- 
croze. Liszt, Grieg, Haydn, Leoncavallo and Cyril Scott 
added interest and variety to the program. 





Memphis Delighted with Klibansky 


Memphis, Tenn., July 2.—Sergei Klibansky, the well- 
known New York ‘vocal teacher, has just closed his master 
class at the Bohlmann School of Music. Mr. Klibansky 
has proven so popular with Memphians and also out-of-town 
vocalists that he has been prevailed upon to return next year 
Owing to lack of time and pressure of another master class 
in Seattle he was unable to yield to the urgent request to 
extend his engagement here at this time. Mr, Klibansky is 
much interested in the wealth of talent in Memphis and the 
adjacent territory, many out of town singers availing them 
selves of the opportunity for study during his stay here 
James Craven, a seven-year-old tenor, won the scholarship 
for the six weeks’ course in voice and showed marked 


and conscientious work 


improvement. Much earnest was 
done and many talented singers have become interested in 
real study. Mildred Strickland, a gifted soprano, who sings 


with a finish of style and artistic intelligence that is delight- 
ful, perhaps has shown more talent and improvement than 
any. Mmes. James L. McCree, R. L. Brown, J. M, Canada 
and Iver Schmidt also have impressed their friends with 
their development vocally since studying with Mr. Klibansky 
Dorothy Goldsmith is another very promising young singer 
The writer has not learned who the successful winner of 
the Klibansky scholarship is, but the fortunate one is to 
receive twenty lessons in the New York studios. Arrange- 
ments are being made to secure Mr. Klibansky for a four 
weeks’ master class in October, after he returns from 
Munich, in addition to his annual six weeks’ course. 
Memphians were lavish in their hospitality to Mr. Kliban 
sky, many social functions being tendered during his stay. 
Tuesday evening, June 26, the Bohlmann Schooi of Musi 
entertained at a musical reception, honoring Mr. Klibansky 
and Ernest Kroeger, a noted American musician, and Har 
riet Young, who are in the city conducting a normal class 
for music teachers. Mr. Klibansky graciously gave several! 
selections, which were much enjoyed. Mildred Strickland 
sang also, her singing and charm of personality always win- 


ning her audience. Mrs. Arthur Bower was the able accom 
panist. J.D. B 
Barbara Maurel Goes to Europe 
Barbara Maurel, the well known mezzo soprano, left 


Monday of this week, on the S. S. Homeric, for her annual 
trip abroad. Miss Maurel will go to the South of France 
for a while, to do some coaching with her former master, 
Jean de Reszke. She expects also to give a recital in 
London. She will come back in September, ready for a 
concert season that is already well booked 





_DANTIEL MAYER VISITS GUY MAIER IN AIX, 
(1) Lois Maier and Daniel Mayer well up in the air! 
promenaded on the top of Mount Revard ( Aia-les-Bains). 
young daughter, Diana, 


They were snapped as they 

(2) Lee Pattison and his 

(3) Guy Maier and Daniel Mayer at the former's villa at 
Aia-les-Bains, France. 
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Errolle and Werrenrath on Leviathan Trial 
' Trip 


On the trial trip which the Leviathan made in Southern 
waters’ prior to her first sailing to Europe under the Amer- 
ican flag, the concert world was represented among the 





REINALD WERRENRATH AND RALPH ERROLLE 
on the S. 8S. Leviathan, 


guests by Ralph Errolle, tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone. A short program by Mr. Errolle on the last night 
out was one of the features of entertainment which the 
United States Shipping Board offered to those on board, 
The tenor and baritone are seen in the accompanying snap- 
shot enjoying the comforts of the huge liner. 


Hale to Open Little Rock Choral Series 


In the early fall, the newly formed Little Rock Choral 
Society will give its first public concert and has engaged 
Richard Hale, baritone, as its assisting artist. Mr, Hale 
will be heard in New York in his annual recital and is also 
to go on tour with the Trio Ragini of India. He will assist 
these Hindu artists by singing English settings of the Ta- 
gore poems they interpret in Hindustani. 





GOLDMAN BAND CONCERTS 





The Goldman Band concerts on the Mall in Central 
Park continue to attract large audiences. The fifth week, 
commencing July 1, broke all previous records for attend- 
ance and enthusiasm. In order to accommodate all desirous 
of enjoying these concerts, it was necessary to increase the 
seating capacity, but judging from previous experiences this 
will only suffice for a short period, when provisions to seat 
the ever increasing throng will necessitate a further increase. 
Despite the huge crowds, extraordinary order is maintained 
which calls forth much favorable comment. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, the conductor and composer, is 
the center of attraction at these concerts despite the fact 
that soloists appear frequently. : 

Mr. Goldman’s indefatigable efforts to present interesting 
programs resulted in gaining for him widespread renown. 
This last week there were three miscellaneous, one patriotic 
(on July 4) and one Wagner program. The soloists were 
Lotta Madden, soprano, on July 1, Vincent Buono, cornetist, 
on July 2 and 6; Frieda Klink, contralto,.on July 4, and 
Salvatore Succiara, euphonium, and Suzanne Clough, mezzo- 
soprano, on July Compositions rendered during the 
week comprised works by rieg, Massenet, Wagner, Mas- 
cagni, Strauss, MacDowell, elley, Hopkinson, Skilton, 
Herbert, Sousa, Weber, Donizetti, Liszt and Gounod. 

The Goldman compositions, which have become unusually 
popular at these concerts, are still being presented nightly, 
either as program or encore numbers, and always by special 


request, 
a there still are any doubters as to whether America 
is musical one wishes that they had been present at the 
Goldman Band concert on Wednesday evening, for they 
undoubtedly would have been shaken in their convictions. 
The weather was hig! d threatening, there being flashes of 
lighting and no little thunder, with occasional downpours of 
rain. Notwithstanding this, thousands of people heard the 
concert—umbrellas going up and down in accordance with 
the weather—proving conclusively that there is a genuine 
love for music in New York, and the same might be said 
for other cities as well. Those who were not frightened 
away by the weather were well repaid for staying, for the 
rogram arranged was a thoroughly suitable one for a 
‘ourth of July audience and it was played with that fine 
artistry which has become associated with the Goldman 
Band. Frieda Klink was the soloist, and the enthusiastic 
reception given her must have gladdened her heart—she was 
recalled to the platform many times and had to give several 
encores. Not only the thousands of people who attended 
the concert on the Mall enjoyed the music, but it was also 
broadcasted, and therefore the audience numbered many 
thousands more. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


GRAND RAPIDS MUSICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS WIDE AWAKE 


Concerts Given by Schumann Women’s Chorus, St. Cecilia 
Society, Civie Orchestra, Germania Maennerchor, 
Catholic Central Orchestra and Girls’ Chorus— 
Fine Production of Bohemian Girl and 
Many Recitals by Local Talent 

Grand Rapids, Mich., June 25.—Eric DeLamarter, or- 
ganist and assistant conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, gave the dedicatory recital on the new organ 
in Trinity Community Church. He plays with a poetic 
conception and a command of resources most satisfying to 
the musician. The program included his own A Gothic Pre- 
lude and Carillon by Leo Sowerby of Grand Rapids and 
Chicago. He was assisted by Jurien Hoekstra, tenor, also 
of Chicago, who was accompanied by H. Glenn Henderson. 
Mr. Hoekstra’s voice is of unusual range and quality. 


ScHUMANN Women’s Cuorvus Is Hearp. 


The fourth annual concert of the Schumann Women’s 
Chorus (formerly the St. Cecilia Evening Club Chorus) was 
iven in the St. Cecilia auditorium. he director, Reese 

eatch, has succeeded in effecting a beautiful tone quality 
which, combined with excellent diction and rhythmic pre- 
cision, created an artistic and satisfying impression, The 
most ambitious number was Olaf Trygvason (Grieg), in 
which Mrs. Verne Phillips, president of the chorus, sang 
the contralto solo with musical taste. The chorus had a 
fine accompanist in Hazel Muir. The soloist for the eve- 
ning was Ambrose Cherichetti, of Chicago, a tenor with a 
large, resonant voice. Helen Baker Rowe was his accom- 
panist. 


Sprenvip Locat Propuction or BoHeMIAN GirL. 


On June 8, in the St. Cecilia auditorium, Mr. Veatch pre- 
sented The Bohemian Girl (Balfe) with local talent singing 
both solo roles and in the chorus. The performance was 
far above the average amateur standard. The principals, all 
of whom had good voices, were well cast for their parts 
and the choruses were full of verve. The cast was as fol- 
lows: Count Arnheim, Harold Pinder; Thaddeus, Ben 
Leavenworth; Arline, Charlotte Wurzburg; the child Arline, 
Betty Pyle; Queen, Ruth Lytle; Devilshoof, Richard Ten 
Hoor; Florestein, Henry Rose; Buda, Mrs. Veatch; Cap- 
tain, Thomas Stafford. A solo dance was given by Carol 
Griffith, and the staging was under the direction of Olga 
Wurzburg. An orchestra of sixteen local musicians fur- 
nished the accompaniments. 


Sr. Cecrtra REcIrTALs. 


_ The St. Cecilia Society presented, for its last artist re- 
cital, a program by the Philharmonic String Quartet of 
Chicago. The quartet, which comprises George Dasch, first 
violin ; Fritz Itte, second violin; Otto Roehrborn, viola, and 
Carl Brueckner, cello, played the Beethoven E flat major, 
op. 74, a Haydn quartet in D major, Molly on the Shore, 
by Grainger, and a Notturno by Borodin, adding the Andante 
cantabile by Tschaikowsky as a tribute to their friend, the 
late Ottokar Malek, Mr, Brueckner also played two cello 
solos, winning much applause. 

The last regular recital given by the St. Cecilia Society 
was a request program. Songs were sung by Mrs. Leo J. 
Schloss, soprano; Mrs. Paul Kempter, contralto; piano 
numbers were played by Mrs. W. H. Wismer, and The 
Shulamite (Chabrier), with the solo parts sung by Mrs 
J. A. Michaelson and an explanatory talk by Bertha Kutsche, 
was given by the St. Cecilia Chorus. Accompanists were 
Mrs. Joseph Putnam and Mrs. R. H. Macleod. 


Civic Orcuestra Gives Memortat Concert. 

The Civic Orchestra gave its second concert of the season 
on June 12 in Central High School auditorium. On account 
of the death of Ottokar Malek, its director for four years, 
the third concert will be omitted. George Dasch, leader of 
the second violins in the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, has 
been conducting rehearsals and led the orchestra in this 
concert, a memorial to Mr. Malek. Soloist was Olive Tuller, 
pianist, who played the Mendelssohn concerto with orches- 
tral accompaniment. Miss Tuller has an unusual musical and 
technical equipment, playing with fire and abandon, 


SprinG Festivat Series. 

Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, formerly of Grand Rapids, 
gave the opening concert in a series of three spring festival 
programs, arranged by Trinity Community M. E. Church. 
The audience was much pleased with Miss Lennox’s voice 
and artistry. At another concert in the same series, given 
June 10, the choir of forty-five voices under the leadership 
of J. Jans Helder sang The Holy City (Gaul). 


GeMert CONCERTS. 


Two concerts have been given under the direction of 
William Van Gemert, chorus leader, the first by the Ger- 
mania Maennerchor. This chorus, with Bertha Wiersma at 
the piano, sang groups of German and American songs. 
The soloists were Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano; Charles 
Bell, violinist, and Jack Zaremba, boy soprano. On a later 
date Mr. Van Gemert conducted the Germania Male Chorus 
in an interesting and well sung program, The soloists were 
Mrs. Michaelson and Charles Bell, and the accompanists 
were Ruth Bell, Bertha Wiersma and Helen Baker Rowe. 


Orner INTERESTING Concerts. 


Mrs. John J. Smolenski, contralto, was presented in recital 
at the St. Cecilia auditorium by J. Jans Helder. Mrs. 
Smolenski, who has an unusual voice of much volume and 
wide range, scored a great success with her interesting pro- 
gram of modern compositions. She was assisted by Ronald 
Kingsbury, violinist, and Eleanor Bramble, accompanist. 

The Catholic Central Orchestra, A. A. Biferno, director, 
assisted by the Catholic Girls’ Chorus, Frances Morton 
Crume, director, gave a concert in the Armory. The soloists 
were Elizabeth Barker Van Campen, soprano; Carl Sobie, 
tenor (with Mrs. Sobie at the piano); Irving Peternell and 
Raymond Symanski, violinists. Theodore Kroon, cornetist, 
and Louis Pettersch, trombonist. 

Olga Orlenska, Polish prima donna, gave an enjoyable 
concert of folksongs and opera arias in St. Adalbert’s Hall, 
arousing her hearers to such outbursts of gpa that she 
was obliged to sing encore after encore. She was so suc- 
cessful in this, her frst appearance, that a return engagement 
is already planned. 

The chorus of Central Church of Christ, Kathryn Strong, 


2 
leader, gave Cowan’s cantata, The Rose Maiden. The solo- 
ists were, Mrs. Reuben Maurits, soprano; Mrs. F. A. Mon- 
telius, contralto; Peter Smits, tenor, and George Clarke, 
baritone. 

Notes, 

Gerard Boer, organist at Trinity English Lutheran Church, 
gave a recital, assisted by Frederick Bockheim, tenor. 

Bertha Bradford Murphy and Augusta Rasch Hake pre- 
sented their advanced vocal and piano pupils in recital in 
St. Cecilia auditorium, The pupils showed the results of 
excellent training and much talent was in evidence. Accom- 

anists were Mrs. Murphy, Hazel MacEachron, Mrs. C. H. 
ertsch and Clarence Snyder, 

Marguerite Kortlander presented her piano students in 
recital at her home studio. Miss Kortlander has the faculty 
of imparting to her pupils a real feeling for the musical 
message and they play with much understanding. Assisting 
was Mrs. Thomas Irwin, soprano, who was accompanied by 
Mrs, R. H. MacLeod. 

A successful production of Sullivan’s Trial by Jury was 
given in St. Cecilia auditorium by the choir of St. Mark's 
Pro-Cathedral. The choirmaster, Harold Tower, directed 
the performance and played the accompaniments, The solo 
parts were all taken by the younger boys of the choir. The 
proceds were used to give the boys two extra weeks at the 
choir camp. 

Delegates from this city attending the biennial meeting 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs at Asheville, 
N. C., included Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson and Mrs. Walter 
Clark, president and vice-president of the St. Cecilia Society ; 
Mrs. Joseph Kortlander, Hazel MacEachron and Helen 
Baker Rowe. 

Marie Louise McGraw, harpist, has obtained a scholarship 
to study with Henriette Renie at Etretat, France, and has 
sailed with her instructor, Mildred Dilling, for a four months’ 
course. H, B, R, 


Percy Rector Stephens Artist Gives Program 

The last “rehearsal” program of the season was given at 
the Stephens Studios June 16, Eleanor Schweizer, soprano, 
was the artist, and she sang groups of songs in Italian, 





Photo by Edwin F. Townsend. 
ELEANOR SCHWBIZER 


German and French that will appear on her concert programs 
in a number of States during the summer. Mr. Stephens 
will resume the “rehearsal” program plan with the fall study 
in October, 


Northrup in Europe for Two Months 


Margaret Northrup, soprano, sailed for Europe on July 4 
on the Leviathan for a two months’ trip abroad. She plans 
to visit five countries and to spend some time in study in 
Paris. Miss Northrup’s engagements next season include 
appearances in Washington, Pa.;. Wheeling, W. Va., and 
as soloist with the Harlem Philharmonic Orchestra on No- 
vember 15 at the Waldorf Astoria. 
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The American Contralto with 
International Fame 


CAHIER 


Mme, Cahier sang in marvelous fashion. 
She is more than a singer. She is a thor- 
ough musician, who is possessed of a splen- 
did voice, which is so obedient to her wishes 
that she can use it to express any emotion 
which she desires. She is an Artist for 
Artists ! Augustus O. Palme, Cincinnati. 
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THE BERLIN STAATSOPER PRESENTS THE 
GERMAN PREMIERE OF THE GOLDEN COCKEREL 





Last Novelty Before Resignation of Leo Blech—Staging Fails to Arouse Enthusiasm—Josef Schwarz in Post-Season 
Concerts and Opera 


Berlin, June 23.—This is June 23 but from all appearances 
it might just as well be October 23. Berlin has been in the 
vise-like grip of a cold and rainy wave which has been the 
despair of almost everyone but opera and concert goers who 
usually at this time of the year are grumbling at the heat. 
All the men who still own overcoats are wearing them 
and many women, their furs. If this weather continues 
much longer the fur storage houses will be in danger of 
bankruptcy. Interest in Berlin’s chilly post musical season 
has been centred chiefly around the opera due to the German 
premiére of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, The Golden Cock- 
erel; the early resignation of Leo Blech from the Staat- 
soper, and the influence, both directly and indirectly, of the 


Stock, a newly acquired baritone; Herbert Jansen, and the 
“tenor-altino”’ Amoresco, who managed to rise to the 
adventurous heights of intonation which the curious part of 
the astrologer demands. 


Aw Ovation For Leo Biecu. 


At the beginning of the performance, Leo Blech received 
a spontaneous ovation as he stepped to the conductor’s desk, 
a distinction hardly ever accorded in Berlin to a conductor 
of opera. One will not be amiss in seeing in this homage 
to the great operatic conductor an expression of regret at 
his leaving the post at the Staatsoper which he has filled 
with such distinction for so many years. A skillful German 





LE COQ D'OR AT THE BERLIN STAATSOPER. 
Berlin has just had its firat view of Rimsky-Korsakoff's Le Coq d'Or at the Staatsoper, where it was presented in its 


original form as an opera, not in the musico-pantomimic form in which it is known in America. 


It was not much of a 


success, owing, the MusIcaL CouRter’s correspondent thinks, to emphasis on the scenery at the expense of the music and 


action, 


At that the photographs show that the scenic production, made by Tschetlitscheff, is not to be compared with the 


scenery Boris Anisfeld made for the Metropolitan, where it is to be revived next season, 


American element in the various opera houses. From a 
“news” standpoint, of course, the most important concerns 
that of the premiére of Rimsky-Korsakoff's melodious fan- 
tastic opera. 

With the exception of Tschaikowsky’s Eugen Onegin, 
Russian opera has been almost entirely unknown to the 
German public. Its discovery in Germany is a consequence 
of the world war, which brought hundreds of thousands of 
Russian fugitives to Berlin. Due to this Russian influx, 
the tastes of the Berlin public has been considerably affected 
these last few years. Relying upon this change as well as 
upon the support of the many Russians resident here, the 
German opera-houses are at present bringing out a long 
list of Russian operas. These same operas, which in former 
years would have been an almost certain failure in Ger- 
many because of their national Russian spirit, could not at 
that time have appealed to the German public. Moussorg- 
sky’s Boris Godunoff is at last making the round of the 
German stages, Rimsky-Korgakoff’s The Czar’s Bride has 
been produced by the Volksoper, and now the Staatsoper 
presents Rimsky-Korsakoff’'s last opera, The Golden 
Cockerel. 

A Ponperous STAGING. 

This satyric fable is well known to American music 
lovers by its successful performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The Berlin performance, however, differed 
considerably from the one in New York, as it did not present 
the score as a pantomime with invisible singers behind the 
stage, but in its original form as opera pure and simple. 
The composer himself had never authorized the pantomimic 
version, and it was an artistic duty to produce the work in 
the manner intended by its master. In spite of an extremely 
careful preparation the impression has been somewhat dis- 
appointing. This was due chiefly to a stage-setting which 
exaggerated its own importance by attracting attention too 
exclusively to its achievements, thus making the music 
appear as an appendix or an accompaniment to the scenic 
pictures. Tschelitscheff, the Russian painter, had been 
charged with staging the opera in a truly Russian spirit. 
He did so, but was rather too anxious to show his capacities. 
In spite of the cleverness and beauty of a good many details 
in costumes and color combinations, he missed the point 
entirely, in my opinion, by applying the style of a grotesque 
ballet to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s music which, far from having 
the grostesque boldness of a Stravinsky pantomime, is 
rather imbued with a fantastic and romantic beauty sug- 
gestive of the unreal world of the fairly tale. Thus the 
scenic frame did not fit the music and spoiled its impres- 
sion. 

The music itself, in spite of its many lyric beauties, is 
deficient in dramatic force, in breadth and construction, 
and lacks striking climaxes and powerful accents. Song 
and dance are its components. Nevertheless, the score might 
be brought to a considerable impressiveness, if its salient 
character were emphasized and not contradicted by the 
scenic apparatus. Vocal numbers, like the Romance of 
the Daughter of the Air, the Hymn to the Sun, the songs 
of the queen of Schemacha, and the oriental dances, be- 
long to the best achievements of their kind in Russian 
music. : 

Zinaida Jurjewskaja, the celebrated Russian soprano, gave 
a fascinating rendering of the fairy-queen. If her voice 
had a little more mellowness and roundness in the upper 
range, one might speak of a perfect personification, Albert 
Fischer, well known: as one of the best German oratorio 
singers, made his stage debut in the burlesque part of old 
King Dodon. His powerful bass voice and his art of sing- 
ing are always pleasing to hear. Fischer scored a real suc- 
cess, though one could notice that in the acting of his part 
he did not feel at home. Ljuba Senderowna, who sang the 
old nurse, made her debut in a principal role on this occasion, 
Considéring this fact, one can’ credit her. with vocal ahd 
mimic talent, and’may express the hope that practical ex- 
perience will in due time help her to become a dramatic 
singer of distinction. Minor parts were well sung by Herbert 








translation of the libretto was made by Dr. Heinrich Moller, 
the MusicaL Courter’s correspondent in Breslau. Ludwig 
Horth’s work as régisseur share the deficiencies and ex- 
cellences of Tschelitscheff's stage-settings. 

AMERICANS APPEAR IN OPERA. 

The American element which has been prominent in many 
recent productions was indirectly represented in this latest 
premiére in the person of Ljuba Senderowna, soprano, who 
received her training with Matja Niessen-Stone, long a 
prominent teacher in New York. Again in a recent revival 
of Handel’s Julius Cesar at the Volksoper, a leading part 
was taken by the American soprano, Eleanor Reynolds. A 
few nights previously, Eleanor Sawyer, another American 
soprano, appeared as Aida at the Deutsche Opernhaus, She 
has a voice of good quality and volume in the upper register, 
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while in the lower it is very small, scarcely audible over an 
orchestra. Then there have been repeated appearances in 
the Staats and other operas of singers trained by the Ameri- 
can, Louis Bachner, professor of singing in the Berlin 
Hochschule, among whom may mentioned Heinrich 
Schlusnus, Rudolf Lubenthal, Karin Branzell, Elizabeth 
Klempner, etc. 
Joser Schwarz Draws Crowns. 

Then too, Josef Schwarz, well known in America, has 
been exceedingly active in Berlin’s post season. Not only 
has he appeared several times as guest at the Staatsoper, 
but has also given two recitals in the Philharmonie to 
audiences which even crowded the stage. Schwarz still is 
a stage idol here, in spite of his infrequent appearances. The 
audiences at both concerts were wildly enthusiastic. A. Q. 


Huge Audience Hears Gray-Lhevinne at 
University of Virginia 
On June 25 delegations of enthusiastic Gray-Lhevinne 
“fans” came from all over Virginia to attend her recital at 
the vast McIntire Amphitheater at the University of Virginia 
in Charlottesville. By five o’clock in the afternoon of June 
25, between 4,200 and 4,300 tickets were sold. The dramatic 
and brilliant program of Gray-Lhevinne held the audience 
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N. A. O. Convention in Rochester 


The city of Rochester, N. Y., has been chosen for the 
annual convention of the National Association of Organ- 
ists and the dates are August 28-31. 

Through the courtesy of George Eastman, the Eastman 
School of Music and the Eastman Theater have been placed 
at the disposal of the association and will serve as the 
headquarters of the convention. All of the recitals will 
be played on the beautiful concert organ in Kilbourn Hall 
or on the organ in the Eastman Theater. This latter orgap 
is the largest organ in any theater in the world. 

The recitalists include: Harold Gleason, head of the 
organ department of the Eastman School; T. Tertius Noble, 
St. Thomas’ Church, New York City; Dr. Healey Willan, 
president of the Canadian College of Organists; S. Wes- 
ley Sears, Organ Players’ Club of Philadelphia; Palmer 
Christian, of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, and 
Eric De Lamarter, assistant conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

There will be picture demonstrations by Desiderius 
D’Antalffy and John Hammond, of the Eastman Theater, 
and George C. Crook, of New York City. Short talks will 
be given by Harold Thompson, Ph.D., of Albany; F. W. 
Riesberg, A.A.G.O., of New York City; Frank L. Sealy, 





The Morrison Studio photo. 


ESTELLE GRAY-LHEVINNE 
testing tones in Endless Caverns, Va., from which she built a composition and played 
it before a vast audience at the University of Virginia, June 25. 


in spellbound attention to the very end. The huge audience 
pushed up onto the stage almost in a body after the concert 
to congratulate the tiny violinist who had swept them with 
such emotional delights. 

Among many original novelties introduced on her program 
for the University of Virginia, Mme. Gray-Lhevinne played 
for the first time a composition written around the wierd 
sounds she found among the fantastic formations in Endless 
Caverns (near New Market, Va.). Having noted on her 
first visit to Endless Caverns the harmony of sound when 
the guide struck various stalactites, she made other visits 
into the caverns, taking her Cremona violin into the depths 
for tone tests. The composition introduced so successfully 
at the June 25 concert is the resuit. One underground 
chamber, St. John’s Cathedral, where the Fountain of Youth 
is found, has four octaves of notes discovered by the violin 
star—in perfect pitch, giving A, E, D, G, and almost the 
entire scale in the key of C. This was used as the basis 
of a haunting theme. 

The accompanying picture was taken of Mme. Gray- 
Lhevinne while she was testing the sounds in Endless 
Caverns with her violin. 

New Market, where these underground chambers are 
located, is the spot in the Shenandoah Valley, so rich in 
historical interest, where the cadets fought and died for 
Virginia. So Mme. Lhevinne ended her newest composition 
with a brilliant military march, reminiscent of the excite- 
ment of war days, after the calm of the caverns from 
which one has just emerged with the wierd, placid melody, 
the calm of ages below, the strife of men above, dramatically 
told. 

As interpreted by this vivid violinist after the description 
in her rich speaking voice, the audience went wild with 
enthusiastic applause over the Endless Caverns March. 


Spenco S.J. 
Tecla Vigna in Milan, Italy 


Tecla Vigna, of Cincinnati, has gone to Milan, Italy, where 
she will spend the summer, returning September 21. 


warden of the American Guild of Organists; Robert Berent- 
sen, president of the Society of Theater Organists of New 
York City; Prof. H. C. Macdougall, of Wellesley College ; 
Herbert S. Hammond, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Prof. H. 
Augustine Smtih, of Boston University. ; 

Religious church work will be a strong feature of this 
convention and the true art of the organ will be shown in 
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its highest form. It is expected that the attendance for 
this convention will break all past records. 


Mayor Hylan Expresses Appreciation to 
Joseph Regneas 

Joseph Regneas is in receipt of the following letter fron 

Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, which speaks for itself 
July 3, 1923. 

Mr. Joseph Regneas, 135 West 80th St., New York City 

Dear Sir: 

By direction of the Mayor, I am writing this line to express to you 
the most sincere thanks of the City of New York for the interest which 
you have taken and for the co-operation which you have given to make 
the Silver Jubilee in honor of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Greater City of New York, a success. 

_It is a great satisfaction to know that when there is no a propria 
tion, the city officials may call on public-spirited citizens, oush as you 
are, for their assistance in emergency cases, 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Patuie Berotznerwer, 
Chamberlain and Chairman, 
Mayor's Committee on Music 
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RAVINIA 
(( ontinued from page 5) 
of another opera. Some of the artists may sometimes allow 
their artistic temperament or anger to get the best of them 
for a while, but here again Eckstein, the pacifist, knows 
the kind of ointment to pour into the ears of his artists, and 
the music caresses them to submission as a lullaby puts 
to sleep the most recalcitrant baby. 

Louis Eckstein also has made Ravinia popular inasmuch 
as there are thousands of free seats, and during the week 
that has just ended this reporter took opportunity to leave 
his reserved seats vacant and to mingle with the crowds that 
hear the opera free of charge. Here, indeed, are found the 
real opera lovers, They seem to know every opera back- 
wards, and the majority of that audience is foreign. The 
Italian language dominating over others shows that the sons 

f sunny Italy will go many miles to hear a favorite opera 
or their favorite singers. 

President Eckstein had prepared a meal easy to digest, as 
every opera given during the second week may be classed 
category of old favorites. 

Lucia, JULY 
On Sunday night Lucia was eu but with a different 
as far as the parts of Lucia and Edgardo were con- 
cerned. Josephine Lucchese, who had made a very successful 
debut the previous week as Micaela in Carmen, was most 
satisfactory in the title role. Lauri-Volpi, though indisposed, 
went through the part of Edgardo in a manner all to his 
credit. Danise and Lazzari in their sumneneesy roles repeated 
their fine performances of the previous wee 
Monpay Jury 2. 

The regular Monday night symphony concert brought 
forth Thalia Sabanieva, Armand Tokatyan and Alfred 
Wallenstein, principal violoncellist of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

CAVALLERIA RustTiCANA AND LA NAVARRAISE, JuLy 3 

La Navarraise and Cavalleria have proven, in seasons gone 
combination, and that marriage of French and 
Italian operas, both of great dramatic intensity, is one that 
when well presented accelerates the pulse, and this is just 
what happened at the performance under discussion. Flor- 
ence Easton has long been recognized as a very fine Santuzza 
by Ravinia habitues, as in seasons gone by she has made 
many unforgettable appearances in the part which, since 
then, she has studied with added care, bringing into her new 
performance new ideas of real dramatic value. Vocally, 
Easton, as stated before, has grown considerably. She made 
another incontestable hit. 

Armand Tokatyan, a newcomer, made a most successful 
debut as Turiddu. A nice personality and a fine voice are 
not his only qualifications. He has in his make-up many 
others which, much in evidence at his debut, will no doubt 
bring him opularity during the season. The smaller roles 
were well Pandled. ‘ 

In Massenet’s opera, Ina Bourskaya, sang for the first 
time on any stage, the role of Anita, which she will count 
among her best, judging by the manner in which she sang 
and acted it on this occasion. Morgan Kingston, often heard 
in the role of Araquil, was in fine form and delivered the 
music with telling effect. The small roles were in the hands 
of principal singers, who made their parts stand out. 

TRAVIATA, Jury 4. 

Traviata was repeated on Fourth of July night. A differ- 
ent cast was assigned by Eckstein, and from generally well 
informed’ sources the interpreters of all the roles were 
successful, 


in the 


cast 


by, a fine 


LoHENGRIN, JuLy 5. 
which had been presented previously in Ger- 
xeated with the same cast, but this time was 
ish. 

Barser or Sevitte, Jury 6. 

One of the best performances ever witnessed at Ravinia, 
or as a matter of fact anywhere, was that of the Barber of 
Seville, offered instead of Rigoletto, which had been sched- 
uled for Friday night. Tito Schipa has often been heard 
at the Auditorium and elsewhere as the Count, but though 
remarkable always in the role, he has seldom before sung 
it so well, and as Francis Maclennan, the distinguished 
American tenor, informed this reporter, that he had never 
heard the role so well sung and acted, either here or abroad, 
as on this occasion by Schipa, this superlative tribute paid 
by a colleague speaks for the remarkable portrayal and the 
no less remarkable manner in which Schipa sang. He was 
feted to the echo and the thunderous plaudits that greeted 
him on his first appearance, then after the Serenade, which 
was masterfully rendered, and also all through the course 
of the opera, were never better deserved. 

Vicente Ballester is a splendid Figaro. The part suits 
him like the proverbial glove. The Largo al Factotum was 
beautifully sung and with a voice of big dimension, which 
knows how to modulate, he made the a ae ls = FI 


Lohengrin, 
man, was * 
sung in Eng 


its possessor 
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stand out as one of the potent moments in the opera. Bal- 
lester, like Schipa, was funny, but his comedy was never 
low, as was unfortunately the case with some of the other 
artists. The Bartolo that Ananian had made up was a very 
sad one, Paolo Ananian, a very good artist, seems to lack 
sense of humor. His Bartolo was a disguised grave digger 
a mournful man whose comedy is lugubrious instead of 
funny. He made a sad figure and probably, in order to 
gain the good will of the public, he interpolated English 
words, such as “All right,” P' Moonshine,” and at the close 
of the opera, when Almaviva discloses his real name, he re- 
ceived some laughter by saying “Very glad to meet you.’ 
Very cheap, Mr. Ananian, to resort to such low tricks. And 
very foolish of the audience, too, to encourage you, as there 
is nothing funny to an American ‘audience in earing English 
spoken from the stage in an Italian opera. Why not give 
the Barber altogether in English, if a few words delight 
an audience? Give them the three acts in English. Lazzari 
was Basilio, a role he has sung many times with the Chicago 
Opera and in which once more he won the full approval of 
the audience. Lazzari is a great comedian, but he, too, once 
in a while overstepped the bounds, and his antics then are 
not those expected from an artist of his standing. He sang 
well and was warmly applauded. He is already as great a 
favorite at Ravinia as he is at the Auditorium. 

Rosina was entrusted to Graziella Pareto. Beautiful to 
look at and well gowned, she was a picture to behold - 
made a great appeal to the eye. Her Rosina is perha 
little too dignified and lacks a little vivacity, but then t Fo 
are people who are serious and others who are not, and 
Pareto is and looks very serious, even when very happy. 
Though at the start she was not at her very best, she soon 
came into her own and made a distinct hit. In the singing 
lesson she sang the Shadow Song from Dinorah, an opera 
in which she should be heard, as she sang its principal 
excerpt with great beauty of tone, and, not content with the 
difficulties found in that number, she added a few more 


intricacies for good measure and disclosed vocal agility, the 
like of which is most uncommon, Thunderous plaudits were 
bestowed upon her by a delighted audience, and, thanks to 
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her and her associates, the performance will long stand as 
one of the most meritorious of the Ravinia Company’s 
repertory. This review would not be complete without words 
of praise for Papi and his men in the orchestra pit. They 
gave of their very best and were in a large measure 
responsible for the splendid performance. 

Faust, Jury 7. 

The week ended with the first performance this season 
of Gounod’s Faust. Florence Easton, who is scheduled to 
sing fifteen roles in eleven weeks, appeared as Marguerite. 
Lauri-Volpi peng for the first time the part of Faust. 
Rothier was Mephisto, Danise was the Valentine, and 
Margery Maxwell was the Siebel. This performance is not 
reviewed, as it took place too late for the publication of a 
report in this week's issue. Faust will be given again and 
at that time a full review will be published. 

Rene Devries. 


Mischakoff Wins Stadium Appearance 


Mischa Mischakoff, a young Russian violinist, recently 
from Petrograd, was the only entrant out of 500 contestants 
who appeared before the Stadium Auditions Committee this 

ear to win the honor of appearance as a soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, according to announcement yes- 
terday by Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman of the 
Stadium Concerts. 

In a letter to Mrs. Guggenheimer, Mrs. William Cowen, 
chairman of the committee, said: 

“More than 500 applicants were heard in the Stadium 
auditions for piano, voice and violin. We did not judge these 
young artists purely for an appearance at the Stadium, but 
we bore in mind that the result would be the recommendation 
of this committee for future artistic appearance. 

“The only one who came near the high artistic standard 
for these auditions was Mischa Mischakoff, who has never 
played here before. This young violinist has won every 
honor from the Petrograd Conservatory and well deserves 
recognition of his unusual artistic ability.” 





A NEWLY DISCOVERED DWELLING HOUSE OF SCHUBERT 


Vienna, June 18.—A memorial tablet, dedicated by the 
Vienna Schubertbund, was unveiled yesterday on the house 
at No. 17 in Erdbergstrasse, Vienna. It was known that 
Schubert had lived in that street during the spring and 
summer of 1816, but it was only recently that Otto Erich 
Deutsch, a Vienna student of Schubertiana, succeeded in 
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HOUSE IN WHICH SCHUBERT LIVED IN 1816, 
at Erdbergstrasse 17, Vienna. It was here that Schubert wrote 
his cantata, Prometheus (since unknown), which had its first 
performance in the garden of this house. (Photo by Paul 
Bechert, the Musica Courier’s Vienna correspondent.) 


producing proofs as to the exact house. The house was 
at that time the property of Dr. Watteroth, and it is inter- 
esting to know that the back garden of this building was the 
scene of the first and last but one performance of Schubert's 
cantata, Prometheus, composed in honor of Dr. Watteroth, 


and produced, for the first time, on July 24, 1816. A second 
performance took place at the house of Ignaz Sonnleithner, 





NEW MEMORIAL TABLET 
recently unveiled on Schubert's newly discovered dwelling 
place at Vienna. The open door in the rear leads to the garden 
where Schubert's Prometheus cantata had its first perform- 
ance in 1816. (Photo by Paul Bechert, the Musica. 
Courter’s Vienna correspondent.) 


on January 8, 1819, but the manuscript went astray in 1828 
and has not been located since. It is worthy of mention that 
the newly discovered dwelling house of Schubert has under- 
gone no change in its outward appearance since Schubert 
made his home there, 107 years ago. P. B. 
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“IF MUSIC BE THE FOOD OF LOVE—” 
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PHILHARMONIC PARAGRAPHS—ECHOES OF EIGHTY YEARS OF NEW YORK 


The Philharmonic Society of New York was founded on 
April 2, 1842, for the performance of “a number of con- 
certs in every year of a higher order than have ever been 
given in the city.” 

The first concert of the New York Philharmonic was 
given in the Apollo Rooms, or Apollo Saloon, at 410 Broad- 
way, New York, on December 7, 1842. 

On May 8, 1869, Edwin Booth appeared with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, giving the soliloquy of Manfred from 
Byron's poem in the first American performance of Schu- 
mann’'s entire setting of the work, Carl Bergmann conduct- 
in 
Nirs. Scott Siddons read The Midsummer Night's Dream 
at a Philharmonic concert, with orchestra and chorus, on 
November 27, 1869. 

Clara Louise Kellogg, singing twice at the Philharmonic 
concert of February 5, 1870, was described in the program 
as “Miss C. L. Kellogg.” Carl and Parepa Rosa appeared 
at the Society's next concert, on April 2 of the same year. 

Richard Wagner was made an honorary member of the 
Philharmonic Society of New York in 1873, ten years before 
his death 

Huneker wrote that “the two conductors who unquestion- 
ably shaped the musical destinies of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety were Carl Bergmann and Theodore Thomas. 

The symphhony given at the first Philharmonic concert in 
December, 1842, was the fifth of Beethoven. Long after- 
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THEODORE THOMAS, 
one of the two conductors who unquestionably shaped the 
musical destinies of the Phiiharmonic Society. 


wards an earnest music student electrified an examiner by 
declaring that Beethoven wrote two symphonies, the fifth 
and the ninth, 

Carl Bergmann, Philharmonic conductor, gave the pre- 
lude to Tristan and Isolde at a Philharmonic concert on 
March 10, 1866, twenty years before the opera had its com- 
plete performance at the Metropolitan Opera House under 
Anton Seidl. 

Uriel Corelli Hill, one of the organizers of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, directed the performance of the Bee- 
thoven fifth symphony at the first Philharmonic concert and 
conducted eight concerts in the first five seasons. The first 
American conductor of symphonic music was a Connecticut 
Yankee by birth and a violinist of distinction in his 
time. 

The Philharmonic Society will enter upon its eighty- 
second season on Thursday evening, October 25, in a concert 
at Carnegie Hall under the direction of Willem Van 
Hoogstraten, who will assume his duties a a conductor of 
the society on that occasion. Willem Mengelberg will direct 
the orchestra from January 29 to the end of the season, as 
in the past two years, and Henry Hadley will continue to 
act as the associate conductor, 
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In the preparation of a concert itinerary it has been found 
possible to increase the number of Thursday evening con- 
certs to eighteen, in pairs with the Friday afternoon concerts, 
given at Carnegie Hall as heretofore. The usual series of 
six Saturday evenings and twelve Sunday afternoons at 
Carnegie will be continued. 

Six Tuesday evenings and four Sunday afternoons will 
be included in the Philharmonic performances to be given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and six Sunday afternoons 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

The list of soloists for the concerts in New York include 
Paul Kochanski, Efrem Zimbalist, Felix Salmond, Bronislaw 
Huberman, Ernest Schelling, Leo Schulz, Mitja Nikisch, 
Carl Flesch, Yolanda Mero, Cornelius Van Vliet, Wanda 
Landowska, Scipione Guidi, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Albert 
Spalding, Harold Bauer, Erika Morini, Mischa Levitzki and 
Wilhelm Bachaus. Soloists engaged for the Brooklyn con- 
certs are Dusolina Giannini, Scipione Guidi, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, Harold Bauer and Nina Koshetz. 


DENVER CIVIC SYMPHONY’S 
FIRST SEASON A SUCCESS 


Orchestra, Under Horace E. Tureman’s Conductorship, Now 
on Solid Foundation—First Year Shows a 
Financial Profit 

Denver, Colo., June 30.—The Civic Symphony Society 
of this city, Horace E. Tureman conductor, has issued a 
report of the first season, which indicates that the organiza- 
tion is already on a solid foundation and should continue 
to do admirable work. The treasurer's figures give $11,- 
742.56 as the total receipts for the season, including sub- 
scriptions, door receipts and the result of program adver- 
tising, while the disbursements amounted to $9,502.65, leav- 
ing a balance of $2,239.91, which was deposited in the bank 
on May 1. For the first season of the organization this 
showing is significant. During the season 1922-23, six sym- 
phony concerts were given in the theater of the Municipal 
Auditorium, at which the uniform admission price of ten 
cents was charged. All seats were reserved and it is inter- 
esting to note that, as there are 3,300 seats in the theater, 
if every seat had been sold for six concerts, at the price 
of ten cents a seat, the maximum receipts for the season 
from this source would have been $1,980. The actual door 
receipts from the concerts were $1,907. Four of the con- 
certs were in the evening and two on Sunday afternoons. 
At the evening concerts nearly every seat in the house was 
sold, and at the Sunday ones, in addition to selling out the 
house hundreds were turned away from the doors, and 
standing room admissions were sold to the number of 116 
at one concert and to 300 at the other. 

The trustees of the society feel that since one of its chief 
aims is to bring the best music within the reach of every 
person who cares to hear it, it is essential to provide 
accommodations for all who come and to turn no one away. 
Therefore, instead of opening the whole auditorium during 
the season 1923-24, the plan is to play each program twice, 
once on a Friday evening and once on the following Sun- 
day afternoon. Six programs will be given. As the acous- 
tics of the great auditorium are not suitable for orchestra, 
hence these duplicate concerts are necessary. Of course this 
plan will result in an additional cost of approximately $3,- 
600.00, which must be met chiefly from additional sub- 
scriptions. As an aid, however, the price of the admission 
has been increased to twenty-five cents a seat for boxes and 
parquet, the rest of the house remaining ten cents. As 
early as May 22, 1923, nearly 800 season ticket reservations 
for the Friday evening concerts of next season had been 
received. For the Sunday afternoon concerts, season tickets 
will not be sold. 

The organization of the orchestra is patterned upon that 
of the Civic Orchestra of Chicago (for the development of 
symphonic players), but Denever is, so far as known, the 
only city in this country to give symphony concerts at the 
price of ten cents admission—and hundreds of people who 
cannot afford to go to other concerts at all, are eagerly 
crowding the auditorium. Many foreigners, many children, 
and the poorest of laboring people, are among them. It 
must also be said here that only a leader of such ability 
as Mr. Tureman could have attained, with volunteer musi- 
cians (most of whom have never played in an orchestra 
before), the wonderful results musically that have been 
accomplished in this short time. It is without a doubt the 
beauty of the concerts as well as their cheapness that has 
attracted the crowds, as they have always the eves F- 
tures with which to compete. S.J. 


Another Interesting Recital at Edwin Hughes’ 
Studio 


Mathilde Jones, a nineteen-year-old pianist from Wash- 
ington, Pa. gave the fourth recital in the series of Friday 
Evening Musicales at Edwin Hughes’ studio, on the evening 
of July 6. Miss Jones, who came to Mr. Hughes from the 
class of Julia Moss, and who has already appeared as soloist 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, played the following 
program: Bach—Sinfonie and Caprice, from the C minor 
Partita; Schubert—impromptu in B flat; Weber—rondo 
brillant ; Debussy—Reflets dans l'eau, Arabesque in E, and 
Danse ; Grieg—sonata, op. 7; MacDowell—Novellette, Elfin- 
dance and Polonaise, from the Virtuoso Etudes. Miss Jones’ 
playing showed marked poise, much beauty of tone and an 
exceptionally highly developed technic. The Bach numbers 
were given with fine clarity and style, and the Grieg sonata 
was played with a splendid understanding of its dramatic 
and tonal possibilities. Throughout the ogres the young 
artist evinced musical sensibilities of a higher order. The 
audience, which completely filled the spacious studio, was 
enthusiastic in its applause, and extra numbers were de- 
manded. ' 


Gay MacLaren Wins Youngstown 


Wherever Gay MacLaren is heard, the verdict is always 
the same. Her audiences marvel at her art and versatility. 
The true test is return engagements, and popularity with 
the public. These assets, Gay MacLaren always wins. — 

The following is a comment from the Youngstown Daily 
Vindicator : - 

i i i ing what is ularly ascri 
to Reaanttyh sites. med Gay pier Shy literaly "held hee audi- 
ence spellbound last evening at Moose Temple when she gave an 
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The MacDowell Colony Fund 


With Mrs. Edward MacDowell happily restored to 
health, superintending its activities, the members of 


this year's MacDowell 


Colony at 


Peterborough, 


N. H., are busily at work. Thanks to the special fund 
raised through the co-operation of the Musicar 


” Courter, the threatened shortness of money was 


avoided and the colony did not have to suspend its 
activity for the present summer, as was at one time 


feared. 


Contributions now amount to something over $2,500, 


but the fund is b 
needs met. 
act as collector. 


no means closed or the Colony’s 
The Musicat Courter will continue to 
Contributions of any size are wel- 


come. They should be sent to the MacDowell Colony 
Fund, care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and will be acknowledged in these columns. 
Here is a complete list of the subscribers : 


Anonymous 
Austin Chapter, 
ss’n, Ch 

Jane R. Cathcart 

Cheshire Music Club, Chesh- 
ire, Conn, 

Elizabeth F. Babbott 

Emilie F. Bauer 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

Cincinnati MacDowell Society 

Caroline B. Dow 

William P. Eno 

Mrs. Farr 

H. G. French 


MacDowell 


ohn B. Grimball 


MacDowell Club of Janesville, 


is. 

MacDowell Club of New Phil- 
adelphia, Ohio. 

MacDowell Club of Portland, 


aine. 
MacDowell Club of Roselle, 


MacDowell Music Club of 
Washington, ™ 

C, A. W. Makin 

Matinee Musicale, 
bor, Michigan 

George M. Mclyes 

Music Department, Palmetto 
Club, Dayton, Fla. 


Ann Ar- 


John Goldman 


frances Grover 

Harmony Club, Derry, N. H. 
Mrs. F. R. Hazard 

Gertrude C, Herrick 


Muse Study Club, Newark, 


New ampshire Daughters 
George Foster Peabody 


Mrs. Frederick Heizer Philharmonic Music Club, 
Mrs. yomse Herreshoff, Jr. Waupun, Wis. 

Blanche F. Hooker Poets’ Renefit Fund, Charles- 
Charles F. Horner ton, S. C, 

Junior MacDowell Club, Grace H. Poole 


Mary S. Pratt 


Oklahoma City 
Joseph Regneas 


Wm. Sargent Ladd 
Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Macwell Dixie Selden 

MacDowell Society of Chicago Washington Heights Musical 
means Club of Derry, Club 











exact reproduction of The Governor's Lady as that by the initial 
company. The dramatic recital was given to a fine audience under 
the auspices of the Catholic Daughters of America, Mrs. Hugh H. 
Wickham regent. 

Miss MacLaren is the wife of Alfred Sweet, of the Al Sweet 
Singing Band, formerly a star on the stage. She is a Minnesota 
young woman. In an interview on Friday, Miss MacLaren was 
altogether charming. Her fame has been won through an artistic 
temperament and her unique faculty for visualizing performance of 
high grade plays and then giving perfect portrayal. When asked 
concerning her method, iss MacLaren said she goes five times to 
a performance. The first time she sits and absorbs the play. Then 
she goes to get the voices of every character. 

Miss MacLaren says that after her reproductions are perfected 
she immediately forgets them, and in her mental “Archives” they 
can be called forth at a moment's notice for public reproduction. 


Leora Brambilla to Sing in Italy 


Leora Brambilla, who in private life is Mrs. Edna L. Cole- 
man, of Dayton, Ohio, sailed on the steamship Leviathan 
for her first operatic experience abroad. Miss Brambilla 
was a pupil for three years of Albert Clark-Jeannotte in 








in 
LEORA BRAMBILLA 


this city, and finished her work with Senora Brambilla, of 
Milan, whose name she has adopted for professional use. 

Miss Brambilla will first visit Milan for final coaching, 
and in October has a contract to sing Gilda, Mimi, Violetta 
and Lucia with a company which will open at Palermo 
and will make a three months’ tour of the other cities and 
large towns on the island of Sicily. 
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Mabel Ritch Given Ovation in Reading 
_ One of Mabel Ritch’s recertt engagement was in Read- 
ing, Pa., when she appeared in the opening recital in con- 
nection with the dedication of the new "$92,000 edifice of 
the Windsor Street Methodist Church. 

According to the critic of the Reading Eagle, Miss Ritch 
possesses a charming personality, a pure dramatic contralto 
voice, with a remarkable range and rare quality, perfect 
intonation and superb interpretation. He ms stated that 
a pleasing feature of her work was her distinct enunciation 
and that she held her audience throughout. her com- 
pean in the Reading Eagle review of the concert were as 

ollows : 


_ At this time Miss Ritch made her initial appearance to a Read- 

ing audience, with a ous French aria, Du Christ avec Ardeur 

¢ berg) from _La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc. She immediately as- 
r 


with her beautiful deep contralto tones and 
her manner and the ease with which she sang. 

A feature was the contralto solo, Abide With Me (Liddle). Miss 
Ritch simply carried her audience away with her sympathetic voice 
and lovely expression. 

Miss Ritch one for her concluding number Schubert’s Great Is 
Jehovah. After the number the audience, delighted beyond measure, 
applauded and accorded Miss Ritch a great ovation, 


Philip Hale Praises Florence Trumbull 


_ Philip Hale, authoritative Boston critic, has the follow- 
ing to say in praise of Florence Trumbull, whom he heard 
recently in Boston. Under date of June 25, Mr. Hale writes: 
“I have heard Florence Trumbull play music that tests tech- 
nic and taste. Her technic was fully adequate and employed 
musically, i. e., to bring out the charm or the power of the 
composition without sentimentalism on the one hand or 
extravagance on the other. Her taste in interpretation was 
refined.” 

Miss Trumbull is teaching a master class this summer, 
and students are commencing to flock to her studios from 
various parts of the country, One of the most recent re- 
cruits is young Nellie Miller, of Oklahoma City, who won 
the piano prize in the nation-wide contest conducted by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs at the biennial in Ashe- 
ville. Miss Miller had been a pupil of Fay Trumbull, a 
younger sister of Florence Trumbull, herself an excellent 
pianist who has been trained both by Leschetizky and her 
sister, Florence. 

Alexander Brailowsky, the brilliant young pianist who is 
to tour America this season under the Wolfsohn Bureau, has 
received most of his training from Florence Trumbull. 
Even as a boy prodigy he was being spoken of in Europe 
as “Florence Trumbull’s brilliant pupil.’ 


Goldman Concerts Supported by Voluntary 
Contributions 


An appeal for funds to carry on the fifth season of the 
Goldman Band free concerts is being made by the Citizens’ 
Committee, under whose auspices the concerts are being 
given five times a week on the Mall in Central Park, 
through a season lasting from June 4 to August 26. 

During the first four seasons the concerts were given on 
the Campus of Columbia, but, owing to building plans, it 
was impossible ito use the same location this year. The city 
of New York offered the Mall, which is more centrally 
located, and the crowds attending nightly are even larger 
than they were at Columbia. 

The Citizens’ Committee is greatly impressed by the in- 
terest taken in these concerts, the only free out of door 
musical entertainments given in New York which are en- 
tirely supported by voluntary contributions. 

Those who are interested and can afford to help are 
asked tto send check or money order payable to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Laimbeer, treasurer, care of the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, 940 Madison avenue, New York 

ity. 


A. 





Edna Thomas’ London Success 


Edna Thomas, the “Lady from Louisiana,” gave her first 
recital in London a few days ago. The cable reports an- 
nounce that she was received with great cordiality, enthusi- 
astic press. reports, and all in all was a tremendous suc- 
cess, Her negro spirituals and Louisiana creole songs are 
original, and with her inimitable interpretation she has 
created a program of the highest artistic merit. 

These reports, received at the office of Catharine A. 
Bamman, say that the London debut of Edna Thomas was 
just as much of a success as were her four recitals in 
New York this past season. “She brought them the 
spirit of Dixie and they liked it enormously—eight of these 
rare old plantation melodies which Miss , a sings so 
beguilingly had to be repeated.” The report further stated 
that another recital had been demanded and arrangements 
are being made now for this second concert in ndon, 
after which she will visit the continent. It is also under- 
stood negotiations are under way for recitals in Paris. Miss 
Thomas is the house guest of Lord and Lady Beaberbrook 
while stopping in London. 


De Pachmann to Arrive August 29 


Word has been received from Italy that Vladimir De 
Pachmann, the famous pianist who will make his farewell 
tour of America next season under the direction of The 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, will embark from Cherbourg 
about the middle of August on the S.S. Majestic, arriving 
in New York, August Mr. De Pachmann will go to 
the Catskills for the month of September. His first con- 
cert will be in Toronto, October 1, and his first New York 
appearance at Cafnegie Hall, on October 11. Other fall 
bookings arranged are as follows: October 14, Chicago; 18, 
Montreal; 21, Boston; 29, Philadelphia; November 2, Mil- 
waukee; 5, Ann Arbor; 9, Detroit; 12, Baltimore; 17, New 
Haven ; 22, Springfield ; 25, Providence ; December 3, Wash- 
ington; 6, Buffalo; 9, Indianapolis. 


Third Summer Recital at Hughes Studio 


Jennie Seidman played the third program in a series of 
summer recitals at the Hughes studio on June 29. Miss 
Seidman is an extremely gifted young poe and proved 
at once that she possesses a thorough technical command of 
the instrument as well as a maturity of emotional under- 
standing and warmth which charms and impresses her audi- 
ence, The program consisted of the following taxing num- 
bers: Bach-Liszt, prelude and fugue in A minor; 0 
ven sonata, op.-111; Chopin, nocturne in_C minor, valse in 
G flat, andante spianato and polonaise ; Debussy, Minstrels, 
arabesque in E major; Liszt, Campanella. Miss Seidman 
is a pianist of individuality and with abilities which enable 
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her to obtain contrasts ranging from admirable octave pas- 
sage work to the most delicate lyric effects. Particularly 
beautiful and poetic is the singing melody tone she oe 
The audience was delighted with the entire performance 
and insisted on several encores. 


Heizer Music School Notes 

Harry Thatcher, Jr., and Sara Weiner, young artist pupils 
of Mrs. Frederick Heizer, of the Heizer Music ool of 
Sioux City, Iowa, made a third appearance before the Iowa 
Music Teachers’ Association at Des Moines, in May, playing 
the Bach fantasie and fugue in A minor. Braabaroe a two 
pianos by Harold Bauer. The long number was performed 
from memory with remarkable ensemble. Dr. Phillip Greeley 
Clapp, of the Iowa University, and president of the Iowa 
State Association, was enthusiastic in praise. Dr. Clapp 
presented his pupil, Audrey Clapp, upon the same program, 
and she gave an artistic performance of the Tschaikowsky 
concerto in D flat minor, Dr. Clapp — the orchestral 
accompaniment on the second piano. i next meeting of 
the Iowa Music Teachers’ Association will be held in Bur- 
— Iowa. 

_ Frederick Heizer, Jr., well known in Chicago, as a violin- 
ist (graduate of the Amerjcan Conservatory), is now located 
in Seattle (Wash.) The young man recently entertained 
members of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at his 
home, and it is said by these men that young Heizer has a 
reputation of being a royal entertainer, as well as the 
possessor of an unusually lovable personality. He is en- 
gaged in playing and teaching in Seattle, and is the son of 

r, and Mrs, Frederick Heizer, directors of the Heizer 
Music School of Sioux City, Iowa. Mr. Heizer received 
his early musical training under his parents—his father 
being a well known violin teacher of highest rank, and later 
he studied under Adolph Weidig at the American Conser- 
vatory in Chicago, from_which school he graduated when 
nineteen years.of age. He made his debut with the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra the same year with brilliant 
success. 

Mrs. Frederick Heizer presented two young artist-pupils 
in recital on June 8 and 9, at the Heizer Lusic School, 
before the MacDowell Club. Harry Thatcher, Jr., a young 
lad of seventeen years, and Sara Weiner, fourteen years 
of age, displayed remarkable talent and finish in their pro- 
grams. Sara Weiner played Bach-Bauer fantasie and 
fugue, A minor; Beethoven’s German Dance, No. 1, Schu- 
bert’s Impromptu, op. 142, Schubert-Liszt’s Am Meer and 
Erl-King by the same composer; concerto, in E flat major 
by Liszt and a group of Chopin numbers, consisting of 
Etude, oP. 25, Berceuse, op. 57, Valse Brillante, op. 34 and 
Etude No, 10; Mr, Thatcher played the second piano at 
this recital which was given on June 9. 

On June 8, Mr, Thatcher’s program was as follows: 
Pastorale by Scarlatti-Tausig; Mozart’s Romanze, Gluck- 
Brahms’ Gavotte; German Dance, No. 3 by Beethoven, first 
movement of the Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat minor, 
Chopin’s Ballade in G minor and others by Schumann, Liszt, 
MacDowell, Schumann-Godowsky, Bohm-Godowsky, Carpen- 
ter, Coleridge-Taylor and Albeniz. This was Mr. Thatcher's 
een recital before entering the State University of 
owa. 

Robert Burnham, of Seattle, Wash., recently played the 
Beethoven-Kreutz sonata with Sara Weiner, the fourteen 
year old pupil of Mrs. Frederick Heizer, at a program 

iven before the MacDowell Club at the Heizer Music 

chool. Mr. Burnham stopped in Sioux City for a visit 
enroute to his home from New York City, where he spent 
the Past year in violin study, 


Elinor Whittemore Summering Abroad 


Elinor Whittemore, the young violinist, has gone abroad 
for the summer, where she will do some coaching with her 
two former teachers, Jacques Thibaud and Desire Defouw. 

Miss Whittemore has just closed an unusually successful 
season’ which extended all across the country. Wherever 
she appeared critics spoke enthusiastically of her work, 
some of them as follows: 


Elinor Whittemore may be ranked among the best of the younger 
women violinists of the country. Her tone is remarkably big and 
sweet and melodious and her style proclaims technical proficiency 
and artistic finish.-Lewiston (Me.) Bravine Journal. 





Miss Whittemore’s assurance and perfect mastery of the bow 
were obvious. The mechanics of the art trouble her not a bit and 
she is thus free to give rein to her powers of expression. Providence 
(R. 1.) Journal. 





Miss Whittemore is a violinist of exceptional skill, and while her 
numbers were a wonderwork of tone color, yet in the double stop 
passages she displayed a technic that could easily handle most of 
the greatest violin literature.—Arizona Republican 





Miss Whittemore’s fine artistry was noted immediately and her 
numbers were enthusiastically received. She is charming and ad 
mirably equipped. It is her temperament that wins the attention 
and all her numbers were given with evident feeling and apprecia 


tion. A most attractive young woman, who will be with the great 
ones if she will pareevete._yedmnonville (Fla.) Times-Union 


Gay MacLaren Has Busy Season 


Gay MacLaren had a short vacation during the month of 
June, which she spent with her husband, Alfred Sweet, who 
was conducting his band for a three weeks’ engagement at 
the park in Cincinnati. Her summer season began on ja 
30 and the closing date for the summer will be at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, where she gave a recital last. 
March. The following are some of the most interesting of 
her summer dates : Tole 30, Ames, Ia.; July 6, Emporia, 
Kan,; June 8, Kearney, Neb.; July 24, Shippensburg, Pa. ; 
July 26, Athens, Ga.; August 6, Farmville, Va.; August 8, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Miss MacLaren’s winter season will open in Colorado the 
first week in October and her tour will extend as far west 
as Salt Lake City. She will be in New York-for the Christ 
mas holidays. 


Morristown Orchestral Society Plays 


An extra concert of the Morristown Orchestral Society, 
Inc., Christiaan Kriens conductor, was given at the high 
school auditorium, Morristown, N. J., on June 5. Under 
the energetic baton of Mr. Kriens, the orchestra played with 
good spirit a Goldman march, Suppe’s Light Cavalry over 


ture, Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, Liszt’s second Hungarian 
rhapsody, Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, and a Sousa march, 
El Capitan. The soloist was Ethel Dobson, whose clear 
and pleasing soprano voice was heard in Ah’ Fors e Lui, 


from Traviata, and a group of songs by Sanderson, Beach 
and David. Mr. Ort played the flute obligato for Charmant 
Oiseau. 
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“If one permitted oneself the free use of superlatives, adjectives would run riot 
over the available space.”—New York World. 


“One of the most remarkable pianistic geniuses of all time.”—New York Evening 


“Amazing, electrifying—a born virtuoso."—Boston Post. 

“Like Paderewski and Rachmaninoff rolled into one.”—Kansas City Star. 
“Second to none.”—Syracuse Herald. 

“Evangel of the pianoforte."—Los Angeles Record. 
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“His voice has that appealing quality best des- 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











Books 


(8. P. Dutton & Co., New York) 
Outspoken Essays on Music 
By Saint-Saéns and Translated by Fred Rothwell 


Saint-Saéns was one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of French musicians. His career was not, perhaps, so 
sensational as that of Debussy. He invented no strikingly 
new formulas. But both as artist and composer he was 
supreme in his generation, or, rather, in his epoch—for his 
long life extended over several generations—he saw the rise 
and fall of more than one school and fashion. 

If Saint-Saéns was a great musician, he was nonetheless 
a great thinker. And his thoughts are of especial value, in 
view of the fact that in every written line of his numerous 
articles and essays on musical subjects one feels the dispas- 
sionate thinker, with no axe to grind, no theories to advance, 
no one to curry favor to. He wrete because he was inter- 
ested in his subject and because he felt that his words would 
have the power to influence others to a sane viewpoint. 

This latest book, Outspoken Essays, translated into Eng- 
lish by Fred Rothwell, and issued by the press of Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., London (E, P. Dutton 
& Co., New York), deals with a variety of subjects. There 
are seventeen titles, covering random reflections about Vin- 
cent d'Indy, Liszt, Chopin, Gounod, and so on, and reflecting 
a world of erudition and delightful reminiscence that makes 
the most entertaining and at the same time the most instruc- 
tive reading. 

The trouble with many musicians is that they do not read. 
And the reason that many of them do not read is because 
they do not know what to read and do not know how to find 
out. Among the thousands of books on music, so many 
contain dry, uninspiring formulas; so many offer nothing 
better than a sort of stupid hero worship, that the musician 
becomes discouraged. He is not to be blamed. The nonsense 
that is written by the theorizers and the worshipers——and, 
worst of all, the guessers—is truly amazing, and no less truly 
disgusting. 

Saint-Saéns is a good man to read about, because his 
work is entirely free from either of these annoying features. 
He talks of what he knows, and of that only. He borrows 
theories from no one. And he never hesitates to call a 
spade a spade, and to dig a deep grave with it in which to 
bury the ignorant romantics and idealists (or idealizers!). 
He has neither patience with nor pity for those who 
ignorantly alter and edit the works of the classic masters, 
and no more sympathy for those who believe that every 
work and word of a great man is necessarily great. 

This series of essays begins with one—the longest of all 
—entitled The Ideas of M. Vincent d’Indy. It deals with 
d'Indy’s famous Course of Musical Composition, a work 
in which Saint-Saéns sees much good, but also much that 
is not good. After a few preliminary paragraphs he says: 
“M. d’Indy, like Tolstoi and M. Barre and many other 
thinkers, seems to see nothing in art but expression and pas- 
sion. I cannot share this opinion. To me art is form above 
all else.” 

Now, that is interesting, not because the opinion itself 
is at all surprising, but because, of the two composers— 
Saint-Saéns and d’Indy--Saint-Saéns is the one whose music 
holds all of the expression and passion, while d’Indy’s is as 
cold, unemotionless, expressionless, passionless and empty as 
it is possible for music to be, Even in his absolute music, 
Saint-Saens is frequently highly expressive and passionate, 
while in his symphonic poems and his operas these qualities 
are never absent. They may be associated with form. That 
is possible. But it is such form that it does not impress one 
as being formal, and detracts no whit from the magic of the 
melody, the luscious flow of harmony and arrangement, the 
excellence and variety of color. 

Where has d’Indy ever attained these attributes which 
he appears to consider the only things in art? In his 
Mountain Symphony? in Wallenstein? In his dreary operas 
Fervaal or the Legende de Saint-Christophe? The fact 
would seem to be that the greatly talented Saint-Saéns had 
to restrict his imagination to set forms in order to prevent 
it from running away with him, while d’Indy strove all 
his life to attain passion and expression (only other names 
for ideas) by escape from form. . . . How glaringly obvious 
it is that theory never makes up for lack of genius! 

There is much more in this essay that is worth reading, 
far too much even to be touched upon here, and very little 
of it is flattering to M. d’Indy, who is called to account for 
many errors and many inconsistencies. The essay should 
be read by every student of the Course of Composition, 
and will interest and instruct even those who have never 
heard of that work. 

For pianists, especial interest will attach to what Saint- 
Saéns, himself a great pianist, has to say about Liszt and 
Chopin. Liszt was the greatest of them all: “As I write 
I picture myself once again in the home of Gustave Doreé, 
gazing upon that pallid face and those eyes that fascinated 
all listeners, whilst, beneath his apparently indifferent hands, 
in a wonderful variety of nuances, there moaned and wailed, 
murmured and roared the waves of the Legends de Saint 
Francois de Paule marchant sur les flots!] Never again 
will be seen or heard anything equal to it.” 

There is an interesting account of the F Maier Ballade 
of Chopin in the making. Saint-Saéns had the Ms. of this 
work, and gives in his essay many musical examples of how 
Chopin changed and altered it as it grew beneath his, not 
magic, but patient and careful touch. The final paragraph 
of this essay is of special importance—and may pianists 
read it!—“This manuscript shows us with what reserve 
Chopin used the pedal; in several passages where he indi- 
cated it, it was afterwards suppressed. The reason it is 
frequently indicated in his works is that he did not wish 
it to be used when not indicated. To dispense with this 
help is no easy matter; for many it would be impossible, 
so general has the abuse of the | become. To play on 
out the pedal calls for a degree of suppleness in the 
of which not evéry one, however talented, is capable.” 

Saint-Saéns has most kind things to say about America. 
He was over here, as will be recalled, on the occasion of 
the San a ~ sition, and semes to have travelled 
about a good dea He speaks of performances at the 


. Metropolitan in’ a es that will not please those who be- 


lieve in opera in our , but will give comfort to 
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the polyglottists: “At the Metropolitan Opera, Romeo is 
given in French, Aida in Italian and Lohengrin in German, 
thus avoiding that treacherous translation which more or 
less distorts the meaning of an opera and invariably mis- 
represents its real character.” 

This entire work is interesting and instructive and should 
be read by all serious musicians and music lovers. P. 


(The Stratford Company, Boston) 
Messages of Music (Mood Stories of the 


Great Masterpieces) 
By Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 

This is a large, handsomely bound volume issuing from 
the press of The Stratford Company, Boston. It sets forth 
a most original and valuable idea, one of those natural sort 
of ideas of which one is likely to say: “I wonder why I 
did not think of that!” It consists of program notes for 
Victor Talking Machine records. 

We all know that no symphony concert now-a-days is 
complete without its volume of program notes which tell 
us what we are to think of the music played. Well, here 
are Victor program notes. The proud possessor of the 
Victor machine can put on his record, take out his volume 
of Messages of Music, and get a double pleasure by know- 
ing exactly what the music means. 

These notes are of two sorts: authentic, marked A; and 
suggested, marked S. Where there is a text of some sort 
or a story belonging to the music the note is authentic, the 
others are suggested by the music itself. Some of them 
are both, like My Old Kentucky Home, where the text 
of the song and the life of the composer tell a story. 

To the book is attached a voluminous appendix, giving 
all sorts of additional information about the music and 
the composers, and at the end is an index list of Victor 
records, with their numbers and the names of artists. 


Music 
(Bote and Bock, Berlin) 


Bruno Seidler-Winkler Arrangements 


Bruno Seidler-Winkler, well known as an accompanist, 
gives evidence of his musicianly qualities by skillful and 
effective arrangements of popular masterpieces. He has 
arranged Mendelssohn’s favorite Spring Song for solo- 
voice, flute and piano, adding moreover a few verses of his 
own as text. To Schubert’s Ave Maria he has added a 
part for violin solo, Of course these arrangements are 
not necessary, and do not improve the original versions, 
but they are graceful and will be welcomed for certain oc- 
casions. Wenn du die kleine Hand mir gibst is a song of 
Seidler-Winkler’s own composition, well written though 
in no respect remarkably original. 


Four Marienlieder 
By E. B. Onegin 

Concert goers in Germany and in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries will remember the singular personality of E. B, One- 
gin, the husband and accompanist of Sigrid Onegin, the 
singer. He died in early years, leaving with those who 
knew him the impression of a musician of altogether un- 
usual sensitiveness, and creative gifts. His Four Marien- 
lieder are hymns in praise of the Virgin Mary. These semi- 
ecclesiastic and romantic songs are written in the manner 
of Hugo Wolf’s Geistliche Lieder in the puevonee Lieder- 
buch, without, however, being a copy of the older master. 
Like Wolf's songs they are catholic in emotion, and pas- 
sionate veneration of the Virgin. They are written with a 
knowledge of the voice, and the accompaniments show the 
hand of an experienced and inventive musician. Properly 
placed on a concert program these songs will prove im- 
pressive. 
Zwischen Sommer und Herbst 

By Robert Kahn 


Robert Kahn, professor of composition at the Berlin 
Hochschule fiir usik, recently published his op. 67, a 
set of eleven piano pieces, entitled: Between Summer and 
Autumn. Like Kahn’s music in general, these pieces also 
do not even make an attempt to get beyond Schumann’s 
and Brahm’s lyric effusions, and one can hardly call them 
modern music in any respect. But in their self-satisfied re- 
striction they are fine and even clever as regards form and 
‘treatment. One may not care much for music of this sort, 
considering it old-fashioned. Nevertheless one must acknowl- 
edge. its workmanship and its mastery from an academic 
point of view, Little melancholy stretches here and there 
give Autumn its proper share; Summer, however, has the 
preference in a certain innocent ‘jollity. They will find favor 
with some players. H.. 1. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 
Banks O’ Doon 
By Deems Taylor 
Deems Taylor has written a good, honest melody (or is 
it a folk “ge: 4 It might be) and has arranged it most 
attractively. A good song that should become popular. 


Marusenka’s Garland, The Russian Nightingale 
By Werner Josten 
Josten’s Marusenka sounds like Chinese music though it 
is seemingly Russian. Very original. The other song is a 
pleasing barcarolle movement with a rather difficult though 
very pianistic accompaniment. This song would make a 
good piano study. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Two Songs from the Opera, Egypt 

By William J. McCoy 
The reviewer is distressed by the knowledge that an 
opera which offers such musical gems as this should be kept 
off the stage by our American system of foreign operatic 
management. It is surely a pity. But it does no good 
to howl. Facts are facts, and neither McCoy nor any of 
the rest of us know how to get around’them. This music 
was played some years ago by the San Francisco Municipal 
Orchestra at the Exposition Auditorium under the direction 
of Frederick Schiller, and it made a deep impression. It 
is excellent music, made by a man who has developed a 
most excellent technic. Mr. McCoy is the author of a widely 
used instruction book of harmony and Ropcoaryy im and also 


composed the music of one of the famous Grove Plays, . 


(Continued on Page 49). 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





OAKLAND IS TO HAVE IMPOSING 
LIST OF CONCERTS NEXT SEASON 


Orpheus Club Gives "Concert at Home and 
Berkeley Greek Theater—English Soprano 
in Recital—Notes 

Oakland, Cal., June 28—The second season of symphony 
in Oakland given by the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the management of Zannette W. Potter, will open 
in October, at the Auditorium Opera House. A galaxy of 
notable artists has been secured for the ninth season of the 
Artists Concert Series, also under’ the management of 
Z. W. Potter. The following artists will appear: Queena 
Mario, Schipa, Elena Gerhardt, the Duncan Dancers, de 
Gogorza, Bauer and Pablo Casals, in joint recital, and 
Jeanne Gordon. Single concert attractions scheduled in- 
clude Galli-Curci, Anna Pavlowa, Sousa’s Band, Chaliapin 
and Schumann Heink. Miss Potter announces a series of 
concerts by the San Francisco Chamber Music Society, also. 

Orpeueus Cus Activities. 

The third concert of the twenty-ninth season of the Oak- 
land Orpheus Club, under the direction of Edwin Dunbar 
Crandall, was given in the Auditorium Opera House, June 
12. A capacity house listened to an excellent program. The 
club was assisted by Margaret Bruntsch, contralto, and 
Marian Nicholson, violinist. The soloists from the club 
were J. I. Thomas, tenor, and C, F. Volker, baritone. Bes- 
sie Beatty Roland acted. as accompanist. In co-operation 
with the University of California, the Orpheus Club also 
gave a program at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, when the 
full membership of ninety voices rendered practically the 
same numbers as at the foregoing concert, assisted by Miss 
Bruntsch. 

Mrs. Witson-Jones IN BerKeLey RECITAL. 

Five groups of songs, including the works both of early 
and modern composers made up a delightful recital pro- 
gram given recently by Josephine Wilson-Jones, dramatic 
soprano of London, at the toma and Gown Club, Berke- 
ley. She was accompanied by Mrs, Edwin H. Duncan. 

Notes. 

Wallace A. Sabin, Oakland composer and organist, is 
director of the San Francisco Loring Club, which gave the 
fourth and final concert of its forty-sixth season before 
an audience that occupied every seat in the spacious Scot- 
tish Rite auditorium. Of special interest was Mr. Sabin’s 
own number, Sea Fever. A string orchestra assisted the 
club, and Benjamin S. Moore was accompanist. 

B. R. Solis, pianist, gave a recital at Ebell Hall, June 25, 
at which he was assisted by the Mills College Trio, consist- 
ing of Mary Elizabeth Jump, violinist; K. Jump, cellist, and 
Anita Hough, pianist. 

Selections from Tannhauser and gems from Victor Her- 
bert’s The Serenade were programmed at the last Sunday 
afternoon concert in Lakeside Park given by the Oakland 
Municipal Band directed by Paul Steindorff. 

A farewell concert in honor of Dagmar» Thorsen and 
Donald Otis was given recently by the Treble Clef Club. 
Pupils of Joseph Czech, violinist, were assisted by Zilpha 
Allen, pianist. 

Ruth Collins, lyric soprano, made her appearance in a 
recital at the Y. W. C. A. auditorium. Charlotte Collins 
accompanied. 


in the 


A: musical director of the Fox Theater, Gerardo Car- 
bonara, who wrote the musical score for an opera, Armand, 
recently heard that it has been accepted by ra in Our 
Language Foundation and it is to produced in Chicago next 
oon The book was written by Sybla Ramus of New 
or 

The concluding program in the popular historical music 
series, under the direction of Bessie Beatty Roland, or- 
ganist, was presented June 10. Composers of the Bay region 
were represented by an excellent program. Amongst these 
were John W. Metcalf, Wheeler Beckett, William W. Car- 
ruth, Wallace Sabin and H. J. Stewart. 

Members of the artist class of the Oakland Conservatory 
of Music gave a recital at the conservatory, June 8. Those 
participating were Gina Calpestri, pianist; Annette Thomp- 
son, soprano, and Reyes, violinist. Mrs. Adolf Gre- 
gory was accompanist. 

Owen Sweeten’s band number, Onward, Oakland, was 
recently played at the Sunday afternoon park concert by the 
Municipal Band, conducted by the composer. 

A farewell song recital by Dock Snellings, baritone (ac- 
companied by Edward Solis, pianist, and assisted by Lillian 
Clark) took place at the Municipal Opera House. Snell- 
ings is leaving for New York, where he intends to continue 
his musical studies, 

The first rehearsal of the Eastbay Choral Association was 
held June 10 at Berkeley. M. Romani is director. 

Gladys Lonaker presented a number of her pupils in a 
piano recital. Pupils of E. G. Hoyt gave a recital on 
June 16. 

Blanche Ashley is holding “miniature recitals” daily 
throughout June. Her school pupils from Technical High 
School (where Mrs, Ashley is instructor and director of 
music) and her private piano students are presented. 

Alexander Ludwig, pianist and conte, presented some 
of his advanced pupils at Ebell Hall. 

Six of the pupils of Olive Reed Cushman were heard 
recently at a musicale at the Herrick auditorium. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Edwin Anderson, tenor and contralto, 
well known vocal teachers and soloists of Oakland, are now 
located in their new home in Berkeley where they are sur- 
rounding themselves with large classes and musical friends. 

E. A 


PORTLAND ORGANIZES A 
CIVIC MUSIC CLUB 


Music a Feature of Rose Festival—Other Items of Interest 

Portland, Ore., June 25.—The Rose City has a new music 
club, the Portland Civic Music Club, This organization is 
a member of Frederick Shipman’s chain of civic music 


clubs. Officers are Mrs. E. C, Peets, president; Ralph W. 
Hoyt, vice-president; Mrs: Herman J. Hucke, secretary; 
Lucile Cumming, assistant seoretary; Mitylene Fraker 


Stites, financial secretary; Mrs. W. A. T. Bushong, treas- 
urer; Franck Eichenlaub and J. Ross Fargo, auditors. Ten 
concerts will be given each season—four by visiting artists, 
four by local artists and two by advanced students. There 
are already 150 members. 

Music A Feature or Rose Festiva. 

Among the interesting features of the Rose Festival were 
the organ recitals given at the Public Auditorium by Milly 
Perryn Canfield, Gladys Morgan Farmer, Frederick W. 
Goodrich, Ralph W. Hoyt and Lucien E. Becker. Kather- 


ine Neal Simmons was in charge. Campbell’s American 
Band, Percy A. Campbell conductor, was also heard to fine 
advantage. 

Oruer Items, 

Interesting recitals were given recently by pupils of Rob 
ert Louis Barron, violinist; Martha B. Reynolds, pianist; 
Mordaunt A. Goodnough, pianist, and the Isham-\W heeler 
Studio. 

Louis Victor Saar, Chicago composer-pianist, has a large 
summer class at the Ellison-White Conservatory of Music. 

.R.O, 





Stanley Arranging Programs for 1923-24 


Helen Stanley found a wide and appreciative response to 
the three songs, I Love Her Gentle Forehead, Good-Bye 
and The New Day by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, which figured on 
many of her programs of last season, The lyrics are of a 
high order, and in keeping with the beauty of the music. 
Mme, Stanley is busy at her summer home at Twin Lakes, 
Conn., arranging her programs for next season. The 
choice of songs is a subject of searching care to Mme. 
Stanley and entails endless trying out until the correct bal- 
ance is attained. 


Jess to Open Two Club Series 


Grace Wood Jess, whose name is becoming synonymous 
with that of folk songs, has been engaged to give the first 
concert on the Artist Series of the Civic Music Clubs of 
Portland (Ore.) and Seattle (Wash.) during the first week 
of October. Miss Jess gave one of her unique folk song 
concerts in Portland last March and scored an unqualified 
hit . All the critics were unanimous in their praise, the Ore- 
gonian declaring her concert to be one of those events that 
“stand out as veritable musical history.” 


Ethyl Hayden Fulfils Expectations 


Ethyl Hayden will open her season on October 18 with 
a recital in Washington, Pa. Miss Hayden, who made her 
professional debut in the spring of 1922, has since amply 
fulfilled the expectations of those who saw big possibilities 
in this young singer. When she sang with the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society, the Boston Herald remarked 
that “by her exquisite singing Miss Hayden brought rest to 
the weary. She has one of the loveliest lyric soprano voices 
heard in many a day.” 





Denishawn Dancers to Revisit Minnesota 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
have been engaged by Mrs. George S. Richards, of Duluth, 
Minn., for her “All Star Musical Courses” in Duluth and 
Hibbing next season. During the same week they will give 
performances in the auditoriums in St. Paul and Minne 
apolis, under local Shrine auspices, and will also appear in 
St. Cloud, Minn., and La Crosse, Wis. 


Laurence Clifford Gibson in Operalogue 


Laurence Clifford Gibson, the New York tenor, sang at 
the Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, June 21, in an opera- 
logue, appearing in the last scene from Faust with Marguerite 
Enyeart, soprano, as Marguerite. He also sang Kramer's 
The Great Awakening with fine tone and revealed a voice 
of much beauty. 
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Abbeville, Ala., June 30.—The Music Lovers’ Club 
was entertained recently by Mrs. J. H. Galloway at her 
home on Searcy street. After a short business session the 
meeting was turned over to Marion Clenderim, choral direc- 
tor of the club. ii?. 


Bay City, Mich., July 3—The Michigan Music Teach- 
ers’ Association met in its thirty-sixth annual convention, 
June 26-28. The presiding officers were Edwin Barnes, 
president; Ruliff v Stratton, vice-president; J. G. Cum- 
mings, secretary-treasurer, and S. E. Clark, auditor. A 
program which was both instructive and entertaining k 
the delegates busy during the three days. Conferences in 
voice, piano, violin and orchestra, public school music and 
musical theory were led by eminent authorities and excellent 
concerts given by The Matinee Quintet (strings), from Lan- 
sing; Edward Bredshall, composer-pianist of Detroit, and 
a group of Bay City musicians. E. M. G. 


Birmingham, Ala., June 26.—The T. C. I. Male Chorus 
gave a splendid rendition of The Martyrs, an oratorio by 
Maunder, at the Jefferson Theater, June 24. Soloists were 
May Shackleford, soprano; Leon Cole, baritone, and Arthur 
Thomas, tenor. 

Mrs. E. T. Rice presented two of her pupils in recital 
on June 23, in Cable Hall. Joyce Lyon, pianist, and Parrie 
Blair, pianist, capably rendered a difficult program, giving 
evidence of excellent training. They were assisted by Irene 
Hornsby, soprano. 

Daisy W. Rowley, directress of the Academy of Music, 
presented Mildred Crabbe Faunce in piano recital. The 
well interpreted program was well varied. Pearl Stewart pu- 
pil of Mr. Thomason, gave several violin numbers that were 
thoroughly satisfying. 

At the biennial of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
this city was honored by having two of its delegates re- 
tained on the national board. They are Mrs, George Houston 
Davis, second vice-president, and Mrs. Oscar R. Hundley, 
secretary. Mrs. W. I. Grubb, of this city, was sh! ar a 
Dixie District president. me ti 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page). 

Brewton, Ala., July 1.—The following persons were 
elected as officers for The Granberry Music Club for next 
season: Mrs. B. C. Martin, president; Mrs. P. E. Daniels, 
vice-president; L. K. Davison, recording secretary; Mrs. 
A. M. Gammon, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. O. Flut- 
rell, historian. J. Fr. M. 

Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page). 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page). 


Clayton, Ala., July 1.—Lois Patterson and Mary Lou 
Reynolds, advanced piano students of Stella Davie, gave a 
well balanced program at Masonic Hall recently. Miss 
Davie is a splendid musician and her two pupils showed 
excellent training. oti 

A large crowd attended the Chilton County Singing Con- 
vention held here. The singing was begun at ten o'clock, 
led by the county chairman, W. G. Culp. One of the at- 
tractive features of the program was the numbers by the 
Vaughn Quartet from Lawrenceburg, Tenn. (composed of 
Messrs. Collins, Seals, Vaughn and Bernard), which inter- 
spersed the program throughout the day. J. P. M. 

Convent, N. J., June 29.—The last soloist of the con- 
cert-course given at the College and Academy of St. Eliza- 
beth was William Haddon, pianist, of the faculty. F 

A great amount of promising talent was introduced in 
the two recitals given by the pupils of the Academy and 
the Haydn Circle. es 

Eva Scuitto, of Hudson, N. Y., college-junior, was the 
deserving winner of the one-year scholarship in piano. The 
hard-fought contest was held June 4 and brought forth 
splendid enthusiasni. H. W. 

Denver, Colo.—(See letter on another page). 

Elkhart, Ind., June 30.—May 22 marks an important 
event in the musical history of Elkhart. For on that date, 
at the Bucklin Theater, the Elkhart Symphony Orchestra 
made its initial appearance, rendering a program of excep- 
tional quality. Some time ago the president of the Matinee 
Musicale approached James F. Boyer, director of the Instru- 
ment City Band of Elkhart, asking him to attempt to or- 
anize a “little symphony.” He promised that the Matinee 

usicale would sponsor it and help in every way to make it 
a permanent organization. The idea grew until Elkhart 
was informed that it had a real symphony orchestra of 
sixty pieces, An enthusiastic audience greeted Mr, 
Boyer and his orchestra and were amazed by the s lendid 
work accomplished. Assisting artists were Brenda Fischer 
McCann, pianist, who gave an excellent rendition of Men- 
delssohn’s Rondo Brilliant, op. 29, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, and Katheryn Bower, who gave a delightful read- 
ing from Charles Klein’s The Music Master. 7 
Plans have been completed for a Civic Music Association 
in Elkhart. The members of the Matinee Musicale, assisted 
by a number of business men and Ward French, of the Har- 
rison and Harshbarger Company of Chicago, conducted a 
campaign for membership. Nearly seven hundred were se- 
cured which insures Elkhart of a course of concerts for the 
1923-24 season selected from the best talent. B. F. McC. 

Fort Collins, Colo., July 2.—The annual summer con- 
cert of the Conservatory of Music of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College for the college summer school students and 
Fort Collins music lovers was given in tMe college audi- 
torium, June 29. The program opened with a violin quartet 
played by Clarence James, Maude Shulters, jennie Edward 
and Esther Wilkin, Faith Reiser, pianist; Paul Crist, bari- 
tone; Clarence {ones violinist; Pauline. Schmidt, pianist, 
and Alexander slie (of the conservatory), bass, were 
the soloists. Many encores were demanded and the concert 
was much appreciated. E, A. .H. 

Greenville, Ala., June 30.—In Villa Rica, a musical 
comedy by jack Stone, of Montgomery, was given here 
recently with the following in the cast: Mesdames : fig oS 
Reynolds and Edward Laseter, Louise Beel Leila Shanks, 
. G. ee a —, F. T. ae oo 
; amilton ilip ir. pr 
ne: ices of Greenville Music Club and 
directed by the a -composer. This was the work’s 
initial performance. J. P. M. 
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Lawrence, Kans., June 27.—Dean H. L. Butler, of 
the School of Fine Arts at the University of Kansas, an- 
nounces that the following graduates of the school haye 
obtained positions for the coming year: Mabel McNary, 
instructor in piano and organ at Doane College, Crete, 
Nebr.; Reba White, instructor in violin at Southwest Bap- 
tist College, Bolivar, Mo., and Nadine Cox, instructor in 
voice and supervisor of music, Pratt, Kans. 

The following students have positions as supervisors of 
music: Gola Coffelt, Junior High School, Lawrence, Kans.; 
Catherine Crissman, Ottawa an; Lucile Kayser, Ar- 
gerbe Kans.; Cecil Maxwell, Minneapolis, Kans. ; 
Katherine Washburn, McPherson, Kans,; Irma Shaw, Hor- 
ton, Kans.; Katharine Barber, Osawatomie, Kans.; Velma 
Christopher, St. John, Kans.; Mildred Alford, Glasco, 
Kans.; Leona Miller, Perry, Kans.; Zada Shipley, Pea- 
body, Kans,; Hazel Lynn, Eudora, Kans. ; foxes Wentz, 
Winchester, Kans. ; Leona Ryan, Mound City, .; Valen- 
cia Bauer, Corning, Kans.; Gladys Fitz Gerald, Lucas, 
Kans.; Elva McMullen, Cottonwood Falls, Kans.; Carolee 
Smart, Wathena, Kans., and Myrtle Gifford, Luray, Kans. 
The following students have positions as supervisors of 
art; Essie Pumphrey, McMann, Okla.; Helen Steele, Ander- 
son, Ind., and Dorothy Steele and Emma Stutz, Coffeyville, 
Kans. H. B. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 

Luverne, Ala., July 1.—The following officers were 
elected for the Luverne Music and Magazine Club for 
next season; president, Mrs. J. O. Sentell; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ira B, Thompson; second vice-president, Mrs. 
J. M. Cody; third vice-president, Mrs. Kline Bently; Mrs. 
Frazier Douglass, recording secretary; Mrs. Steve Hicks, 
treasurer; Mrs. W. J. Baxter, corresponding-secretary ; Mrs. 
W. T. Rogers, parliamentarian; Mrs, W. A. Hicks, accom- 
ge The president and vice-president with Mesdames 

. H. Stoddard, A. D. Funderburk and J. T. Ivey form 
the prospectus. The club was entertained by Mrs. Steve 
Hicks. J. P. M. 

_ Montclair, N. J., July 1—Students of Charles Roy 
Castner gave their June recital in the auditorium of Grove 
Street School, June 16. The audience of parents and friends 
showed enjoyment by enthusiastic applause. The playing 
of the pupils revealed careful training in notation, interpreta- 
tion and rhythm. A decided improvement was shown in 
these subjects over previous performances. 

: preg | July and August, Mr. Castner will be enrolled 
in the classes of the Department of Music of New York 
University, pursuing a course in Public School Methods. 

Mr. Castner will remain at the organ in the Caldwell 
Methodist Church during July, being assisted by his Junior 
Chorus and Walter B. Hall, tenor. Mr. Hall will the 
precentor,. Le B. FT. 

Montgomery, Ala., June 25.—Mrs. A. C. Barrett pre- 
sented her students in a costume recital at Municipal Audi- 
torium. Certificates in violin were presented to Percy Mae 
Bennett and Nellie Frank Blackmon and a diploma given 
Corinne Vaughn in the ap department. Miss Vaughn 
was also the recipient of the gold medal. As a special 
honor to a Montgomery composer, Nellie Frank Blackmon 
gave the latest published song by John Proctor Mills. All 
dances were directed and costumes designed by Mrs. Barrett. 

The Treble Clef Club, under the direction of C. Guy 
Smith, gave its closing Musicale Tea at the home of Mrs. 
Smith. Especially fine were the renditions of Henry Had- 
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ley’s Princes of Ys (with Mrs. George Lynch as soloist) 
and Florence Golson’s a : 1 : 

Students of the Smith Studio were presented in a 
recital. The Treble Clef Club gave good account of itsel 
in two requested numbers. 

Les Musiques met at the home of Mrs. Frank Wood- 
ruff. Those participating in the program were, Estelle 
Thompson, Inez Powell, Julia Andrews Marks, Virginia 
Brags Smith, Rachel Rushton, Mrs. H. P. Harris, Eleanor 
Neely and Juliet Burke. Mrs. James Haygood and Eleanor 
Neely were accompanists. : 

Bessie Allen presented her piano students in recital at 
her studio on S. Hull St. 

The Return of Proserpina, a cantata, was rendered by the 
students of the Lanier High School under the direction of 
Julia Grace Collier and Elizabeth Sightler. : 

Milton Panetti presented his students in a closing recital 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by the parents and friends 
of the students. 

The Fine Arts Department of the Alabama Woman's 
College gave diplomas in piano to Rosa Lee Bedinfield and 
Mary Cade and certificates to Helen Howarth, Gladys 
Pinkston, Alice Ruth Ballard, Ruth Hornby, Norma Park, 
and Kathryn Waller. Anthony Stankowitch of the faculty 
gave a program of Edward MacDowell’s piano works before 
the school closed. He is a great favorite in this city and 
his recitals are always looked forward to. The rest of the 
faculty gave varied numbers which were well received. 

Thelma Lee, violin pupil of Paul Verpoest, gave a public 
recital at Lanier High School auditorium, assisted by Mary 
Frances O’Connell (dramatic soprano) who sang a number 
of songs by Mr. Verpoest. Lorene Henderson, an advanced 
student of Anthony Stankowitch, was accompanist for 
Miss Lee, and Mrs. James Haygood accompanied Miss 
O'Connell. Thelma Lee plays with a great deal of under- 
standing. 

The Sisters of Loretto gave a splendid students’ recital 
recently at the Convent. 

The Civitans were recently entertained with a musical 

rogram given by Mrs. Charles Ingalls and Mrs. Stuart 

ashburn, with Mrs. James Haygood at the piano. 

Estelle Thompson presented fourteen of her piano stu- 
dents in an entertaining program. Prizes were given to 
Nona May for the best average in pieces during the year, 
Eloise Patillo for best scales and Loraine Smith for second 
best avera Several readings were given by Sara Claire 
Lurton and Miss Tracy Thompson sang several solos, 

Dora Sternfeld presenied a large number of piano stu- 
dents in a closing recital at her studio. 

Earl Johnson, piano student of John Proctor Mills, played 
an original piano composition at the class day exercises of 
the Barnes School for Boys, recently. 

Mrs. Frank Neely presented her voice students in an 
interesting recital recently. Assisting local artists were 
Mrs. J. M. Starke (contralto), Fanny Marks Seibels (vio- 
linist) and Mrs. James Haygood (pianist). Haden Barry 
(tenor) has won a scholarship in voice culture from John 


Proctor Mills. Mr. Barry has a lyric voice of rare sweet- 
ness and purity. 
The Eilenberg Studio of Music presented the students 


of the intermediate and advanced departments in programs. 
Those commanding special mention were Marjorie Levy, 
Alvena Stewart, Estelle McGowin and Olive Gardner, of 
the advanced student body. Bessie Leigh Eilenberg is 
directress of the studios. 

Mrs. J. L. Brown’s students appeared in a piano recital. 

William Van Pelt’s piano and vocal students were heard 
in a splendid recital at Capitol Heights School auditorium. 

George L. Hodge, director of music at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church and organist at the Empire Theater, presented his 
advanced organ student, Marybelle Schwend, at St. John’s. 
She was assisted by the vested choir, in several numbers 
given a capella, and by Fanny Marks Seibels, a violinist of 
high attainments. J. P. M. 

Regina, Sask., July 1.—Granville Bantock presented 
a splendid recital, June 13, at which some of his own com- 
positions and Hebridean and Scottish folk-lore were fea- 
tured. After each song an explanation of its motif and 
meaning was given. The Empire, A Guardian Angel, My 
Star, A Woman’s Last Word, The Widow Bird Sate 
Mourning, Home Thoughts, Music Has a Message to Give 
and Oh To Be in England Now That April’s Here were the 
Bantock works, and Heroic Ossianic Chant, An Eriskay 
Love Lilt, Fa Love Song, Kishmul’s Galley, Can Ye 
Sew Cushions, Leezie Lindsay and the Piper o’ Dundee 
were the folk songs. 

There has recently come to the Canadian Northwest 
some sturdy Scotch immigrants known as Hebrideans. 
Therefore Mr. Bantock touched a national note of interest 
when he taught. the audience something about the melodious 
and rhythmical songs that are sung in the homeland. Mr. 
Bantock’s interpretations were all based on an intimate 
and friendly knowledge of the beauty of superb settings 
and atmosphere. Assisting him was Deene Parker, a charm- 
ing and unaffected artist, who gave convincing proof of 
her hoperien eg 

The principal Provincial Exhibition of Saskatchewan is an 
annual event at Regina. This year the directors somes 
the innovation of community singing. They have been 
successful in securing the services of John Henry Lyons, 
who has been working for the interests of the International 
Rotary at St. Louis and of whom it is said, “He is one of 
the greatest song leaders in the world.” Mr. Lyons will 
nightly lead thousands who assemble at the exhibition. 
While here he will also daily conduct classes for song 
leaders. 

An anthem composed by J. Henry, of Regina, was rend- 


ered in public for the first time by a quartet comprised of 
= - oodhams, G. L. Hopkins, F. C. Hill, and R. J. 
ar 


Margaret Mary Nicolle, of Quill Lake, Sask. won the 
scholarship offered senior students by the Trinity College of 
Music this year. Miss Nicolle is a student of the Sacred 
Heart Academy of Regina, where the examinations were 
conducted by Albert Malinson. Junior and intermediate 
grade a had the opportunity of competing for a gold 
medal. This 


was won by Cecile Bouchard of Disley, Sask. © 
R. G. B. 


Amy Ellerman Closes Season 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, closed the season with a concert 
at the College of the City of New York on Monday, June 4. 
On May 31 she was called upon to substitute for Merle 
Alcock at a concert at Aeolian Hall with Florence Hinkle, 
Lambert Murphy and Sigismond Stojowski. A two months’ 
vacation is being spent in the West. 
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SumNeR SALTER Honorep ON RETIREMENT. 

A silver loving cup, appropriately inscribed, was pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs, Sumner Salter at a dinner and re- 
ception tendered them by members of the Williams College 
faculty and their wives, June 14. Mr. Salter, after eighteen 
years of service as organist at Williams College, is retiring, 
and because of his continuous service during this time with- 
out leave of absence, the trustees of the col are giving 
him his final year as a sabbatical, so that his active connec- 
tion ceased with this commencement, 

There has been noteworthy musical progress under Mr. 
Salter’s efficient direction. When he first came to Williams 
College he organized a choir of twenty-four voices, for 
which he has composed and arranged a large amount of 
music. From about seventeen selections of anthems and no 
service music available for use, the collection has grown 
to 143 selections and three sets of service music. A number 
of anthems have been especially written for and dedicated 
to Mr. Salter and the choir by well known composers. Organ 
recitals that were begun in Thompson chapel in 1905 have 
continued periodically ever since, the one on Baccalaureate 
Sunday, fous 24, making the two-hundred and_thirty- 
ninth. This last program included numbers by Mendelssohn, 
Alexander Russell, Wagner, Jongen, Guilmant, Percy E. 
Fletcher, Borodin and Widor. The Williams Ode, Carmen 
Guilielmense, written in 1914 by Prof. Henry I. Wild and 
Mr, Salter, at the request of President Harry A. Garfield 
for use at the commencement exercises, has become a 
traditional feature. 

Warrorp Stupents at New York UNIversIty. 


At the annual baccalaureate service for the class of 1923 
at New York University, the musical part of the service 
was in charge of Willard Sektberg, a member of the grad- 


. uating class, who is connected with the Warford Studios. 


Tilla Gemunder, soprano, who is known as a Warford Studio 
product, was the soloist on this occasion. She sang with 
feeling and restraint the beautiful aria, Thou to Whom 
Galilee Kneelest. The chorus, under Mr. Sektberg’s guid- 
ance, sang with excellent precision and coloring; the pian- 
issimo effects in the anthems were especially praised by the 
large and distinguished audience present. Crossing the 
Bar, by Woodward, was sung as a memorial to the late 
William Lyndon Wright, for seven years instructor of 
music at the university. The brilliant festival anthem of 
John West, The Lord Hath Done Great Things for Us, 
was given at the close. Besides singing the anthems the 
chorus sang a processional and recessional which were 
praised for the unity, which had been extremely difficult to 
obtain, due to the acoustics of the auditorium. 
Kriens SympHony Cius Gives Jupiter Concert. 

The Kriens yay Club, Christiaan Kriens conductor, 
contributed to the Silver Jubilee celebration of New York 
by giving a concert at the Wanamaker auditorium on June 2. 
The orchestral selections were Beethoven’s Egmont overture, 
Goldmark’s Rustic Wedding symphony, Chabrier’s Spanish 
symphony and Tschaikowsky’s March Slav. Soloists were 
Anna V. Daly, violinist; Ethel Dobson, soprano, and J. 
Thurston Noé, organist. Miss Daly was heard in numbers 
by Wieniawski and Nachez, and Miss Dobson in an aria 
from Traviata, besides songs by Beach, Sanderson and 
Bishop. 

Lecture-MusicaLe Given By Pupits or AMERICAN 

ProGrREssivE Piano ScHoot. 

A lecture-musicale was given by pupils of the American 
Progressive Piano School (Gustave p. Becker, director), 
at Carnegie Hall, June 16, closing the regular winter ses- 
sion. The most notable numbers of the long program were 
the selections from a Bach suite played by Zaza Waldman 
(eleven years of age); Schumann’s Aufschwung, Estelle 
Perlitch; Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique, Hazel Escher ; 
Schumann’s Forest Scenes, Ellsworth Hinze; a group of 
pieces by Moszkowski, Rubinstein and Debussy, played by 
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Charlotte Gribbon Buckley, and Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie, 
Zallie Jacobs, with Mr. Becker playing the orchestra part 
on the second piano. 

Mr. Becker om now begun his summer normal course, 
with teachers coming from various western and southern 
states. 

Music Srupents’ Leacue Concert. 

A program of organ, vocal, piano and violin numbers 
was given by the Music Students’ League at the Wana- 
maker auditorium, June 19. Those participating on the 
program were J. Thurston Noé, organist; Margaret Ather- 
ton, mezzo oes Sammy Kissel, violinist ; ag! Gil- 


bert, tenor; Lynn Rothmann, pianist; Agnes MacPeake, 
soprano; Giuse Leone, baritone, and Edna Estwald, so- 
prano. John Maxwell was chairman of the concert com- 


mittee. The program was varied and of real worth. 
Epwin Grasse WARMLY Recelvep IN Dayton. 

Edwin Grasse recently gave two recitals in Dayton, Ohio, 
at Runnymede, the home of Mrs. H. E. Talbott, a leader 
of Dayton’s musical life and president of its Symphony 
eae Arrangements were made through Edwin L. Turn- 

ull. 

Mr. Grasse was heard in the capacity of violinist, organist 
and composers, and made a deep impression upon his hearers, 
who numbered about two-hundred and fifty. They were 
genuinely enthusiastic and appreciative of this artist's work, 
and the day following the recital he gave an organ recital 
at the National Cash Register plant, at the invitation of 
the president of the company. The Dayton Daily News 
commented that “All the violin pieces on the evening pro- 
gram were so charming and played in so vital a way that 


it is impossible to comment fairly, except to give especial 
credit to the artist’s own polonaise in C.” Later the same 
article stated: “Each of the Grasse compositions made 
instant appeal.” 


Mr. Grasse’s violin concerto is steadily gaining in popu- 
larity, and was received with an ovation when played by 
Theodore Dubois with the Chicage Theater Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mr, Dubois receiving eleven recalis from an audi- 
ence of 3,500. Grasse’s first organ sonata is also being 
played considerably. 


American Institute Recitals Continue 


The summer recitals at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S. Chittenden dean, continue to prove inter- 
esting and worth while. On June 27, Lotta Madden, soprano, 
gave one of the series of faculty recitals, Her program 
included a German and a French and two American groups. 
The first American group consisted of a Kentucky and a 
Tennessee mountain song and two Negro spirituals, while 
the second was made up of songs by Meta Schuman, Sidney 
Homer, G. Saenger and Arthur Foote. J. Clarendon Mc 
Clure was at the piano. 

Samuel Prager was heard in a piano recital at the school 
on July 3. He interpreted works by Bach, César Franck, 
Couperin, Scriabin, Weber and Moszkowski. 
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HANNA BROCKS, 
soprano, is achieving a great success 
with Mana-Zucca’s new song, Ah Love, 

Will You Remember? 


Ny 1 











NINON ROMAINE, 
pianist, who was the guest of the Daimler Company on an attempted flight from London 
to Amsterdam, when she experienced her first mishap. During the trip a broken valve 
caused considerable trouble and they put in at Calais, to be picked up the newt day by a 
Dutch plane. Mme. Romaine has been back and forth between London and Rome 
twice in the past month, and played recently at a dinner in the studio of Richard Jack, 
the portrait painter, who has done a striking canvas of the pianist, which will be 
exhibited neat fall in New York. In August, Mme. Romaine will give her London recital. 











SYLVIA TELL, 
a fine horsewoman and a great dancer, who 
this month is enjoying her first vacation in 
| sig years at Sheboygan, Wis. 
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= VISITORS TO THE TOMB OF BUPFALO BILL, 


near Denver, during the recent tour of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra through that territory. The first row, beginning with 
the first person from the left: Carlo Fischer, orchestra manager ; 
Henri Verbrugghen, conductor; Engelbert Roentgen, assistant 
conductor; Ralph J, MacFadyen, of the Universal Concert Bureau, 
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MARJORIE MOODY, 
soprano and artist pupil of Felia Hughes, will again be one 
of the soloists on tour with Sousa and His Band, The com- 
ing season promises to be the biggest ever booked for this 
organization and it is expected to surpass any former tour 
artistically, and there are very few musical offerings that 
can in any way compare with the guarantees offered this 
year, an exception being Paderewski. Miss Moody will sing, 
as one of her principal numbers, Victor Herbert's newest 
waltz song, A’ Kiss in the Dark. (Photo © Underwood 4& 
Underwood ) 








FRANCES PRRALTA, 


one of the most popular of the Metropolitan artists, sailed 
on July 4 on the 8, 8. Leviathan to enjoy a much needed 
vacation in Hurope, She ewpects to return about the first 
of October, when rehearsals begin at the Metropolitan. 
Mme. Peralta was scheduled to take part in the first concert 
given during the maiden voyage of the famous U. 8. Shipping 
Board boot. She featured two charming little numbers 
written by Frenk Walier, 'Specially Tim, and On My Old 
Side Car. (Mishkin photo) 
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New York. 





GERTRUDE LANG, 
the dainty prima donna of Blossom Time, who is now spend- 
ing her vacation in Maine, and is expected to appear in the 
fall as prima donna in Heidelberg, a Shubert production. 
(Apeda photo) 





THE GABRILOWITSCH FAMILY 

photographed at Santa Barbara, Cal., where they are spend- 

ing the summer. Mrs. Gabrilowitsch is known professionally 
as Clara Clemens. 








CHARLES JAFFE, 
six-year-old violin pupil of J. W. F, Leman, who created a 
profound impression at his debut recently at the Bellevue- 


Stratford for the Philadelphia Music Club. Charles is but 
one of the talented pupils placed in Mr. Leman’s care for 
instruction. Oscar won a gold medal in connec- 
tion with the recent contest held by the Philadelphia Music 
Club, and, with William Coscia and John Osborne (also 
Leman pupils) and John Thomas, cellist, forming a string 
quartet, won the first prize at the Welsh Histeddfod held 
during Music Week at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 
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RAYMOND 8. BAIRD. 


Raymond, dear readers, is not 
trying to swallow the sagro- 
phone, nor is the. instrument 
trying to bite Raymond. As a 
matter of fact, the seven year 
old Chicago boy is complete 
master of the long, twisty pipe. 
It will obey any command of 
his; lie down, roll over or sit 
up on its hind legs and beg, just 
as he directs. Besides sazro- 
phoning, Raymond can conduct 
a band with his eyes shut and 
one hand tied behind his back. 
At the recent great high school 
band contest held in Chicago in 
connection with the convention 
of the music industries, Ray- 
mond led twenty-siew massed 
bands without batting an eye. 
When asked by a MusIcaL 
CouRIER representative how he 
liked his work, Raymond an- 
swered:; “What do you mean, 
work? This is mere play. When 
I want some real work I play 
marbles!” (The Hantleys photo) 
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HAROLD RANDOLPH, 


in whose honor a banquet was given in Baltimore on June 2 to celebrate his twenty 

fifth anniversary as director of the Peabody Conservatory. Among the prominent 

speakers was Ernest Hutcheson, who made the presentation speech and gave Mr 

Randolph an album, to which one hundred of the world’s greatest musicians had 
contributed a page each. 


ANNA FITZIU IN CUBA. 

The accompanying snapshots 

of the American singer were 

taken during the recent en- 

gagement of the San Carlo 

Opera Company in Havana, 

during which Miss Fitziu, 

who is a favorite with the 

Cubans, scored great success. 

In the above picture the 

singer is seen between Mrs. 

Fortune Gallo and Tito 

Schipa, who was also a guest 

artist with the company. 

Miss Fitziu sailed on July 4 

on the Leviathan for Hurope 

where she will spend the j 

summer. ; My Pf ae ’ .* ee 
% te , NELLIE AND SARA KOUNS 
beside one of their life-like concert posters in Bournemouth, 
England, where they recently sang with Sir Dan Godfrey's 
Symphony Orchestra, 


| 
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STRAVINSKY’S OPERA, THE NIGHTINGALE, 


Here are two of the queer sets that were designed for the production of Stravinsky's opera, The Nightingale, at the National Theater in Mannheim, an account of which appeared in the 
MUSICAL COURIER several weeks ago. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BEDUSCHI PUPIL. 


Norma Kunzelman, soprano pupii of Umberto Beduschi, 


| on the evening of June 8, at the Auditorium Hall, made 
| a aplendid success in singing Elsa's Dream from Lohengrin, 


in German; Ave Maria, in Latin (Gounod) and Pierrot 
in English. Miss Kunzelman, after two seasons of study 
with Mr. Beduachi in Chicago, has a promising future. 


MISCHEL CHERNIAVSKY, 
cellist of the Cherniavaky Trio (returning to America dur- 


| ing season 1923-4). This photograph of the artist and his 


(iuarnerius cello was made in London immediately after 


| the highly successful concert tour of Bgypt and Malta. 
In Cairo the Cherniavsky Trio played before King Fuad 


and the English adviser, Lord Allenby. 
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ALMA SIMPSON, 


the American soprano, one of the few women who have ventured into the crater of Vesuvius 
while it was in eruption. During Miss Simpson's concert tour of Italy last season her great 
curiosity tempted her, and with a guide she not only ascended to the top of the volcano while 
it was pouring forth fire and lava, but sought the windward side and descended into the crater 
itself. The accompanying photographs show what Miss Simpson saw. She acknowledged that 
the ewperience and sulphur gas she breathed had not done her voice any good, but to know 
what was to be seen down inside the crater while it was in eruption had certainly done her 
curiosity good. In the photograph at the right is shown the entrance to the crater, snapped 
by Miss Simpson herself in the midst of terrific sulphur fumes and thundering roar. (© Alma 
Simpson.) In the picture below is shown what she saw, once she had descended into the crater 
itself—a colossal and terrifying pot of boiling red hot lava which every few seconds was being 
hurled into the air with a deafening roar and a tremendous amount of fire, steam and smoke. 
. (Photo by Strand) 


: ANNE ROSELLBE, 
soprano, (1) boards her private car on the special train carrying the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on its tour through- 


ou? the great Northwest; Miss Roselle traveled as soloist with the organization for sia weeks, appearing in over twenty-five 
» diff “Miss Roselle wins her way straight to the hearts of all she meets,” 
wrote a critic in speaking of her reception on this tour, and (2) the young soprano upholds her reputation for making 


cities in ten different states and also in Canada. 


RAFABLO DIAZ, 


Metropolitan Opera tenor, photographed before the Univer- 
sity of Vermont gymnasium, Burlington, Vt., where he sang 
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instant friends even during a minute's stop at an isolated Montana junction. (8) Miss Roselle with her manager, R. J. to an audience of 5,500 on June 10, at Burlington's 150th 


MacFadyen, of the Universal Concert Bureau. 


anniversary concerts. 
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Another Artist from the Sapio Studios 


Louise Stallings, who has been under the vocal guidance 
of Mme. De Vere-Sapio during the last three years, has 
met with remarkable success in her song recitals, and very 
recently with the Indianapolis Mannerchor. The following 
press quotations are only brief excerpts from the long 
articles which sing her praises: 

Her voice has a lovely, rich, warm quality in its middle register, 
an almost caressing tenderness duri pianissimo passages. The 
singer has a fine interpretative sense. German songs Strauss’ 
Traum durch die Daemmerung stood out most clearly. modern 
group included Dutch Serenade by de Lange, a composition of ex- 
eel, Bene pacuses flawlessly sung by Miss Stallings.—Indianapolis 

ews, May 8. 


Miss Stallings is a brilliant singer, well schooled and of dramatic 
 onigeone sd that projects her songs in a way that arouses and holds 
er audience.—Indianapolis Star, May 8, 





Miss Stallings proved herself an excellent linguist and a singer of 
understanding and interpretative powers. . . . She is a striking look- 
ing young woman, and ag + the meaning of her songs, before 
singing them, very poetically.—Milwaukee Sentinel, November 7 

Miss Stallings proved herself a singer with imagination and in- 
telligence. he young woman has also personality.—Milwaukee 
Journal, November 7. 


Miss Stallings’ voice is a dramatic soprano, well placed and pos- 
sessing a well rounded smoothness which is delightful to hear.— 
Hartford Daily Times, January 31. 





Miss Stallings possesses a sweet toned and unusually flexible voice 
held under almost perfect control, so well placed and with an in- 
tonation that leaves nothing to be desired.—She is a most satisfying 
artist and should go very far.—Nashua Telegraph, May 1, 





Miss Stallings, tall, slender, dark and strikingly charming, won 
her audience from the start. She sses a beautiful voice, rich 
in quality, clear in tone and naturally sweet. Her diction is clear 
and she sa with go taste and a nice sense of interpretative 
values.—St. Joseph, Mo., Gazette, February 2. 





The song recital which closed the Penniahty Club's season was 
a thing of pure delight from start to finish. Miss Stallings is a 
marvel of dramatic musical interpretation. She uses her rich flexible 
voice with the skill born of careful training.—Summit Herald, May 10. 





Miss Stallings sang with clarity of tone and purity of enunciation. 

She is a color fal singer, for warmth of feeling and fine interpretation 

color info her performance.—Springfield, ass., Daily Republican, 
ovem 


Jessie Christian Captivates Oklahoma 


Jessie Christian appeared recently at Weatherford 
(Okla.), and A. H. Burris, president of the Southwestern 
State Teachers’ College, wrote to Dema Harshbarger, man- 
ager of Miss Christian, as follows: 

Dear Miss Harshbarger: : 

Miss Christian has come and gone. I am sincerely glad that we 
have had her with us. By far the most finished singer ever to appear 
in Weatherford, she has set a standard that will surely be for the good 
of music in the future, 

I feared that she would be too finished for the ear of the mass of 
our people. In a sense that was the case. Yet she has, with that 
finish and great voice and personality, a touch that brings her message 
to the — of her hearers, though they be not used to singing of 
such quality, 

In her third appearance she outdid herself. She seemed to forget 
all save the theme, and so possessed a naturalness that is so unusual 
with such perfection in the training. Let me assure you that all were 
highly pleased. -Those who have heard other great singers pronounce 
her unsurpassed. : 

It is my hope that we shall be able in the near future to have her 
appear before other audi s in Oklah 

ith sincerest personal wishes, 





(Signed) A. H. Burris. 

Miss Christian recently toured the Pacific Coast. She 
appeared at music festivals at several teachers’ colleges in 
California and Oklahoma. In Weatherford she appeared 
three times and the reason for the re-engagements was that 
the house was sold out for one concert and then sold out 
again for two more, The attendance was 1,500 at each of 
the three concerts. On the same program, Gavin William- 
son, the distinguished Chicago pianist and accompanist, 
appeared. 


Chamlee Triumphs in London 


Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, made his London debut in Albert Hall, singing a pro- 
gram which, according to the Daily Mail, made “a search- 
ing test of vocal technic.” ; 

“He proved himself quite one of the best singers who 
have turned up since the war,” continues the Daily Mail 
reviewer. “More than any other newcomer among tenors, 
he recalls Caruso. . . .His style is bold and fiery. It is 
a really big tenor voice, the voice for Rhadames in Aida, 
and it is perfectly even from top to bottom.” This article 
was headed: “A Great New Tenor.” : 

Under the caption: “Mario Chamlee’s Success,” the Daily 
Express said: “The bright particular star of the concert 
was Mario Chamlee. He has a tenor voice of fine quality 
and power which filled Albert Hall without an effort. 
Moreover, he sings Puccini with a real sense of rhythm— 
a somewhat unusual feat. Altogether a finished artist.” 
The Evening Standard adds that Chamlee “sang with such 
charm and a robustness that he recalled Caruso.” 


Allen McQuhae Has a Son 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, who gave a recital here last season, 
is the father of an eight pound boy, born a few days ago 
in Dallas, Texas. Mr. McQuhae telegraphs that his son 
already is singing duets with him. 


Ribecova Singing with Vessella Band 
Annetta Ribecova, soprano, has been winning unusual 
success this summer as soloist with the Vessella Concert 
Band on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City, N. J 


Echoes of Schnitzer’s European Tour 
On the occasion of one of Germaine Schnitzer’s Euro- 
pean concert tours, Berlin and Christiania paid tribute to 
the pianist as follows: 


Germaine Schnitzer’s pianism is so great as to be technically beyond 
difficulties; and, interpretatively, is of unusual and incisive author- 
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ity. As_a whole, her art combines the divine with the earthly emo- 
tions. I should call her internationally interesting.—Berlin Ger- 
mania, November 29, 1922. 





Germaine Schnitzer plays with caressing hands, She is a musical 
being in the fullest sense of the word, and she knows how to build 
up climaxes.—Berlin Volkeszeitung, November 29, 1922. 


aine Schnitzer made her debut here Span at the Phil- 
harmonic matinee. Her name is a household word internationally 
and she proved herself to be a master. Her playing is a model of 
crystal ness, her tone rich and her whole conception wonder- 
fy She won profopnd admiration and was given such an extraor- 
dinary reception as is seldom accorded to any one.—Christiania 
(Norway) Orebladet, November 6, 1922. 


The soloist of the last two Philharmonic concerts was Germaine 
Schnitzer. She stands preéminent in her profession and is a cap- 
tivating and fascinating artist. She is a master of technic as well 
as a poet and an artist. Her interpretation of the Schumann con- 
certo was highly romantic. The eminent artist justly earned the 
pave ot ut ovation accorded her.—Christiania Tidens Tegn, No- 
vember 7, 1922. 





Spalding Triumphs Again, This Time in London 


The unusual plaudits heaped on Albert Spalding during 
his recent spring tour of Europe have been sup . Frcarve, 
at his London recitals at Queen's Hall. From the Morn- 
ing Post, we clip this tribute to the golden beauty of his 
art: 


Albert Spalding has always been a brilliant player with a cultured 
style; as he matures he is gaining in simplicity, in perfection of 
technic, in depth and beauty of tone. His rendeniag of some move- 
ments of a Bach unaccompanied sonata flowed with life and rhythm, 
and there was a golden beauty in his playing of a simple Veracini 
Siciliano which opened the portals of the infinite as only the purest 
art can, There was extraordinary felicity, too, in the Vivaldi-Respighi 
sonata he gave us.—Morning Post. 


From Holland, where he has been an established favorite 
for years, come these endorsements of praise: 


The great American, Albert Spalding, came to treat us a couple 
of times with his highest, pure violin art. Yesterday evening he 
had a large audience listening to him. I have always sung hymns 
of praise so much about Spalding that it is difficult to find further 
epithets for his art; he is a violinist with unlimited technic in every 
possible position. he beauty, equality and legatissimo of his tone 
are extraordinary. His buoyancy and energy are astonishing and 
he has soulfulness and charm without gereling them too much in 
the foreground.—Het Vaterland, The Hague, 





Albert Spalding belongs endesinedly to the greatest violinists of 
our times. His technic is unfailing, but what is more he does not 
attain his heights through virtuosity alone, Beside his astonishi 
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College for Women and many of the best soloists of Atlanta 
were heard. The choruses, supplied by the united choirs 
of the city, Lula Clark King director, numbered over 100. 
The Yaarab Chanters of the A. A. O. N. M. S. Temple 
sang, and the Emery University glee club, under the di- 
rection of Mr, Dewey, gave a program of Negro spirituals 
and folksongs, with Stone Mountain as a sounding board. 

Two resolutions having to do with better music were 
passed at the council. One planned for a national music 
shower during the coming year, which shall provide insti- 
tutions with the means for making music a daily part of the 
life of the institution. A second one pledged the Federa- 
tion to inaugurate a music memory contest of good hymns 
in the Sunday schools of America so that a better music of 
a truly religious character might be used instead of much 
that is not now good music, 





Mix Pupils Heard at American Institute 


A violin recital by ag se of Nicoline Zedeler Mix was 
given at the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate 
5. Chittenden dean, on Saturday afternoon, June 23. The 
first movement of the Tartini G minor sonata, the first 
movement of the Viotti concerto, No. 23, and the first 
movement of the Bruch concerto in G minor were played 
by Isadore Rosenbloom, Elizabeth White and Sidney Sha- 
Piro, respectively. Martin Schlesinger was heard in the 
ieuxtemps Fantasie Caprice. Others appearing on the 
program were Veronica Gwinowitz, Abram Rashkowsky, 
elen Dike, Eugene Brandstadter, Jessie Dike, Caroline 
Dankman, Jacob Tannenbaum and Aaron Freedman, Gladys 
Shailer was the accompanist. . 


Myra Hess in England 

Myra Hess has just sent her first communication since 
she arrived at her home in England to her manager, Annie 
Friedberg. Miss Hess, after closing her American concert 
season in Greensboro, N. C., went for a holiday sight- 
seeing trip through California and the Canadian Rockies. 
She is looking forward already to her return to America, 
for she was enchanted with the wonderful country that she 
saw. Her first New York appearance is scheduled for 


October 24. 





technic stands his exquisitely beautiful and richly colored tone. 
This is full, powerful, pure and rich. Spalding’s interpretations 
are musical, noble, and glowingly penetrating—of a strong, real 
manly temperament. The spotlessness of his intonation, the com- 
plete mastery of his instrument, and his forceful temperament were 
shown in all his work.—De Courant, The Hague. 


Novaes Called a Genius 


According to the Indianapolis Star, one does not think 
of technic while Mme. Novaes plays, and yet she is en- 
dowed with a phenomenal technic. She can stir her audience 
one moment with her unusual dynamic and rhythmic effects, 
and the next moment lull them with her dreamy and purely 
lyric playing. It is all done easily and gracefully and 
without visible effort. It all seems to come from within, 
said the critic of that paper, and as the outpouring of a 
remarkable temperament. She is one of the few who have 
everything. The sweep of temperament and personality 
with which she endows each number would be fit by the 
unmusical, and the musician could find nothing to object to. 
In other words, she is a genius—a splendid tribute indeed 
from Indianapolis, 


Music News from G. F. W. C.’s Council 


At the council of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, recently adjourned at Atlanta, Ga., there were some 
interesting musical features. The glee club from the State 
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Greensboro, N. C., july 2.—The city school board has 
announced the establishment of a fully equipped depart- 
ment of music in all the school systems both white and 
colored to take effect at once. The music system of the 
public schools has done effective work in the past but has 
been restricted. Glenn Gildersleeve, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has been chosen as director of the new department. He 
comes highly recommended. Mr. Gildersleeve has an ex- 
cellent baritone voice which has been heard here, and is 
also an expert cellist. R. McKay, also of Rochester, will 
have charge of the bands and orchestras. Mr. McKay is a 
specialist in his line. It is also part of the program to 
develop a real civic orchestra. 

Flotow’s opera Martha was given in concert form on 
June 2, in Memorial Hall of Guilford College, by the Guil- 
ford Choral Society under the direction of James Westley 
White, head of the vocal department. The society has a 
number of fine performances to its credit and this added 
another to the list. The chorus numbering fifty sang, with 
verve and lightness, the numerous sprightly numbers allotted 
to it. Mrs, W. B. Owen, Jr., sang the part of Martha with 
pleasing quality of voice and distinct articulation. Mrs. 
Russell Perkins gave a well-defined interpretation to the 
part of Nancy, displaying a deep rich voice and marked 
dramatic talent. Gurney Briggs, tenor, was successful in 
the taxing music for his voice, singing with clear ringing 
tones. Aside from directing, Mr. White sang the bass and 
baritone parts. Especially successful was the scene at the 
fair into which Mr. White entered with abandon, singing 
with fine mellow tone and clear diction. A number of the 
more popular numbers of the score had to be repeated. 
Every available seat was taken, many standing throughout 
the performance. 

The N, C. College and Greensboro Chorus, combined 
under the direction of Wade Brown, sang Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise in the chapel of the eollege. The chorus 
acquitted itself in a splendid manner and the soloists— 
Alice Bivins and Elma Hancon, sopranos, and B. Bates, 
tenor, (all of the college faculty) were warmly applauded. 
A short preliminary program was given by Ralph Vrey, 
baritone, and George Thompson, organist, 

Julian Skinnell, pianist of Danville, Va., was heard in 
recital in Odell Memorial Hall at Greensboro College. Mr. 
Skinnell is a talented pianist and was heard by a large and 
sympathetic audience, 

The pupils of Charles Troxell, tenor, were heard in recital 
in the O’Henry Hotel. Mr. Troxell is popular here and 
his students reflected great credit on his ability as an 
instructor, 

The High School Glee Club gave a creditable program 
in the assembly hall of the school. The numbers were well 
chosen and given with fine effect. Special features were 
solos by Robert Irvin, baritone, and Ashby Pamplin, violin- 
ist, and a danse divertissement by Josephine Thompson. 

Pauline Trent, pupil of Kathrin Rankin, a successful 
teacher here, was heard in a well selected program of piano 
music, She dis played marked talent and good training. 
Mrs, Clarence Pierce, soprano, and Mr. Franz, violinist, 
assisted, 

Emily Rose Knox, violinist, appeared at the N. C, College 
for Women under the auspices of the senior class. Miss 
Knox is well known here and a great favorite. Her playing 
has improved immeasurably since she played here two years 
ago and artistry was apparent in everything she played. Sue 
Kyle Southwick was her accompanist. 

Vera Farlow, soprano, pupil of James Westley White, 
was heard in a well arranged program of songs in Memorial 
Hall, Guilford College. She was particularly successful in 
the aria, Una voca poca fa, from the Barbiere de Seville 
(Rossini), and the Indian Idyle Hianasas (Metcalf) was 
given a splendid rendition, Grocello Frazier was a thor- 
oughly satisfactory accompanist. 

Dorothy Lee Clement, graduate of the piano department 
of the N, C, College, gave her recital at the college before 
a large audience. Miss Clement is a Greensboro girl. Her 
talent, distinctively above the average, was effectively dis- 
played on this occasion, 

Helen Glenn Rankin, a local musician of attainments, has 
been elected organist of West Market Street Methodist 
Church. This is one of the largest churches of the city 
and makes a point of splendid musical programs. Mrs. 
Henry Ware is choir director. 

Elsie Baker was the star attraction of the Redpath Chau- 
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tauqua held here recently. Miss Baker did not disappoint 
the thousands of admirers who gave her a rousing welcome. 

Neonn Brevard, pianist, and Foster Barnes, baritone, 
(both winners of the S. E. district Federated Music Clubs 
egg were heard in a sage recital at the residence of 

rs. Julius Cone, under t — of the Pe Club. 
Miss Brevard also won the Mason and Hamlin grand 
piano when she graduated from the New England Con- 
servatory a few years ago. 

Gilman P, Alexander, teacher of voice at the Greensboro 
College and the possessor of a pleasing baritone voice, has 
been chosen as one of the voice teachers for Chautauqua 
Institute. 

The Art and Travel Club entertained the quartet of the 
Russian Cathedral choir at dinner at the Y. W. C, A. 
The club has been studying Russia this winter and took 
advantage of the opportunity to hear some authentic Russian 
music. 

Florence Hunts, a teacher of piano who has a large 
following, resented her students in recital at the Smith 
Memorial Building, June 21 and 22. Miss Hunt exerts a 
fine influence, musically, and her students play with an 
appreciation and poomscvee a for the music which is contagious, 
A feature of the program was the singing of Charles 
Troxell, tenor, accompanied by his daughter Dearne Troxell 
(aged seven). 

William Clegg Monroe, baritone, has returned from Ashe- 
ville, N. C., where he sang the leading part in the music 
dance-drama, Pan in America. 

Carl Venth, the Chicago composer, who was making the 
trip by motor from Asheville to Chicago after the presenta- 
tion of his prize composition, Pan in America, was taken ill 
enroute and is a patient here at St. Lee’s Hospital. Mrs. 
Venth is with him. 

At a meeting of the Euterpe Club held recently, Agnes 
Martin, a successful teacher and active club worker in both 
the local and State organizations, was elected president for 
the coming year. 

Lessie Lindse 
Louise Homer, 


Wharton, local impresario, has booked 
eifetz and Ivogun for the coming season. 
J. W. W. 


New Haven, Conn., July 1.—The graduation exercises 
and eleventh annual students’ recital of the New Haven 
School of Music was given June 26. There was a capacity 
audience whose hearty applause of each number on the 
well-arranged program of vocal, piano and violin numbers 
was an evidence of their respective merits. The following 
appeared: Elmo Zsiga, Ethel May Otis, Nellie Hungerford, 
Eric Demander, Rudolph Lund, L. Leslie Loth, Estella 
Merica-Huni, Lyda Meyer Heilman, Charles Kullman, Elsie 
L. Eckhardt, Maurice Caminear and James R, Schlegel. 
Accompanists were Estella Merica-Huni and Josephine C. 
Smith, 

The uniform technical skill and artistic and musicianly 
singing and playing displayed fully sustained this growing 
school's reputation for sound musical instruction and train- 
ing. The teachers of the students taking part were Harold 
Huni, baritone; L. Leslie Loth, pianist-composer ; Josephine 
C, Smith, pianist, and Louis Zsiga, violinist. E. iy 


Port Chester, N. Y., June 28—Under conductor F. C. 
Studwell (with Walter Fleming at the organ and Anna 
Welch playing the harp), Gaul’s The Holy City was sung 
here June 24, in St. Peter's P. E. Church. The Com- 
munity Chorus, which so creditably gave The Messiah at 
Christmas-time, sang this cantata with diminished numbers 
but excellent effect, revealing an especially efficient tenor 
force. Muriel Wilson, soprano, had a sweet voice and 
Mrs. Alexander Howell sang the alto solo well. - Albert 
Hawes was the tenor soloist and C. William Maynard the 
baritone soloist. It must be easy to sing under Mr. Stud- 
well’s baton for he is direct and unaffected and has a firm 
and enthusiastic beat. The choral body deserves praise for 
accurate and well-balanced singing. A collection was taken 
to defray the deficit created in presenting The Messiah. 
A town of this size surely should support such excellent 
choral performances as are given under Mr. te 


Toledo, Ohio, July 3—The Toledo Choral Society has 
just finishd its fourth season under the capable direction of 

ary Willing Megley and has added two more splendid 
concerts to its record, The works performed this year were 
Aida, in concert form, and Elijah. The soloists who ap- 
peared were of the finest caliber and the accompaniments 
effectively handled by the Toledo Symphony Orchestra. 
This choral organization has had a phenomenal growth since 
its emanation from Trinity Church and now has more than 
50 members. Mrs. Megley has guided it with a remarkably 
capable hand and such works as The Beatitudes, Hadley’s 
The New Earth and Carmen have had successful produc- 
tions under her baton. This directress has announced that 
the society desires to exchange programs with other choral 
organizations of the country and it is to be hoped that many 
cities will give themselves the eristogs of hearing this 
excellent body and in return a the pleasure of singing 
before an audience which has had ample training in the 
appreciation of good choral work. 


_building,. modern throughout, 
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Besides this actinity Mrs. Magis y finds time to serve as 
president of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association and 
give a large assortment of pupils efficient pianistic train- 
ing. She is also winning recognition as a composer. Three 
songs of her composition were ese on a recent program 
by Harrington Morris Van Hoe 
e members of Ashland iraied Baptist church have 
been entering a series of musical services showing the de- 
velopment of church music. Mary Megley, as organist and 
Chow dir director, was responsible for this novel idea. 
G. M. E. 

Troy, Ala., June 30.—The fourth annual concert by 
the high school orchestra under the direction of Herman 
Moll, was given recently. A program of ten numbers in- 
cluded a cornet solo by James Leslie, saxophone solo by 
Adolph Rosenberg, vocal solo by Mrs. Luther Smith sad 
a brass quartet b eee Leslie, Gavin Green, Cyril Red- 
doch and Arthur 

The following ere An Evening with the Violin was 
given by the pupils of Herman Moll. The accompanists 
were Mesdames Luther Smith and Fred Jenene. age 


Tuskeegee uly 1.—Mrs. P. G. Thompson enter- 
tained The J en” study Club recently and after an hour 
spent in choral practice a splendid pro ae Rasy given. The 
operas under discussion were Robin DeKoven and 
Bohemian Girl by Balfe. <n PC G. See Ga. 
Thompson, W. B. Riley, J. M. Hearn, S. P. Hearn, E. Alex- 
ander and W. L. Cozzens were participants on the pro- 
gram. J. P.M. 

Uniontown, Ala., July 1—The Weehnonah Hanson 
Junior Club entertained at an 1 meeting recently. The 
following participated: Nettie est, Bettie White, Erin 
Underwood, Frances Norwood, Lucile O’Brien, Sara Benn, 
Lillie Taylor Davidson, Bell M. Hart, Emma P. Robbins, 
Natalie Coleman, Frances Harris, Mary C. Long, Isabel 
Bradford, Thomesene McCorkle, Mary T. Coleman, Dorothy 
and Alice Pou. An interesting report of the club was given 
by Susie Lee Langhome. JieP. or 

Wichita, Kans., July 1.—Music matters are under- 
going many changes in Wichita. This not only applies to 
the various teaching staffs but to the managements and 
courses arranged for next season, The sad part of it is 
the apparent apathy Wichita’s concert-going public has 
shown the ms music season. The Municipal Course had 
to save itself by combining with the Fritschy-Hellar series, 
thereby cancelling the last two numbers of their excellent 
course and substituting the last number of the other. Next 
season’s list includes the San Carlo Opera Company, Criter- 
ion Male Quartet, Florence Macbeth, Cornell University Glee 
Club, Tandy MacKenzie, Sir Paul* Dukas, the Ukrainian 
Chorus and the Kansas City Little Symphony Orchestra. 
At the final number, a lecture by Henry J. Allen (ex- 
governor) was directed toward securing sufficient sub- 
scribers. There will have to be more procured. 

The new Academy of Fine Arts will be opened in the fall 
under the direction of Minnie Ferguson-Owens. and includes 
the following full list’ of teachers: Mary Etta Werndorff, 
piano; Grace Baker Shanklin, piano and theory; Minnie 
Ferguson-Owens, voice; Francis Elder and Laura Jack- 
man, violin; Mrs. Francis Elder, dancing. 

Otto L. Fischer, pianist, has severed his connection with 
the Wichita College of Music and has opened the Fischer 
School of Piano Playing in the Butt Building. With him 
is associated Alma M, «ay Mr. Fischer had been with 
the college about twelve years. 

A new studio building to be completed by September 1 
will house many of the. now scattered. private studios. 

The Wichita College of Music is building a new school 
including a fine recital hall. 
It will be located at Third and Topeka Avenue. 

Mrs. Ralph Brokaw, pianist, pe Ruth Garnett, soprano, 
attended. the biennial of the Federated Music Clubs at 
Asheville, Wichita was proud in being represented as a 
State and district winner. The city, through its various 
civic organizations, financed the trip. Mrs. E. Higginson, 
president of the Wichita Musical Club, also attended the 
meet accompanied by Marcia Higginson. 

Welman Koch, pupil of Ral Brokaw, gave a violin 
recital at the Brokaw Studios hese studios close for the 
summer July 25. 

The Legion Band has the Riverside Park concert contract 
for this summer, 

Wichita’s new million dollar high school will have one 
of the finest pipe organs in the West. The alumni of the 
high school will finance this gift in honor of Jessie L. 
Clark, the high school music. supervisor who has done such 
excellent ark the past thirty years. It will be known as the 
Jessie L. Clark memorial organ. Miss Clark is still the 
efficient director of all the high schools’ music activities and 
this is a laudable tribute to her loyal service. 

Fairmount College Music Department is conducting a 
summer school, R. B. 


Cecilia Guider at Atlantic City 
Cecilia ar i soprano, is spending a few days at Atlan- 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE GREAT POLISH BALLET, PAN TWARDOWSKI 


By LOLA 


On May 1, for the hundred-and-twenty-fifth time since 
the premiere of the ballet in 1921, the exploits of Squire 
Twardowski held the audience of the Warsaw Opera spell 
bound—and to all appearance all the future audiences will 
be thrilled as highly, for Twardowski has — evidently 
become a classic—an amazing thing for a ballet to achieve 
during the short career of two years, yet nevertheless quite 
true. This tomime has taken an indisputable place in 
Polish art; it is a definite fixture in the repertory of the 
Opera and it is without any doubt one of those delightful 
creations that never grow old. 

The legend on which the ballet is based and of which a 
detailed account was given in the Musica Courier, issue 
of July 14, 1921, deals with the adventures of a sixteenth 
century squire who has led the devil strange games, has 
enjoyed an extravagant life for the price of his soul and 
—while on his way to hell—has succeeded in escaping the 
devil’s clutches and stranded on the moon. Twardowski has 
often been called the Polish Faust, but he is as different from 
Faust as any spirited Polish aristocrat is from a solemn 
heavy German philosopher. Full of bounce, humor and that 
specific Polish cockiness, he is quite able to hold his own 
against Satan, whom he drives to desperation before he 
finally succumbs, 

Tue Music ann DANcEs. 

The unusual success of the production however is due 
entirely to the masterly way in which the joint creators of 
the pantomime, especially the composer, have handled the 
theme. Rozycki has submerged himself in the spirit of the 
legend and the manner in which he adapted a wholly modern 
instrumentation to the fiery rhythms ~ the old krakowiaks, 
obereks, mazurkas, etc., is really striking. The tremendous 
vitality of the story, the go and the humor, have been pre- 
served throughout the entire work whether the composer 
treats folk dances and folk tunes or inventions of his own. 
There are moments when he achieves most paradoxical 
effects as for instance in the second tableau (on the roofs 
of Krakow) where a clever combination of clarinets, oboes, 
and horns gives a very humorous “mewing and hooting” 
accompaniment to the dance of the hooting owls and cat 
dances on the roof. 

The daring medley of tone contrasts, dissonances and 
atonal modulations which he uses in the Market Square of 
Krakow, creates some amazing effects which reach their 
climax in a wild tchardash (a Hungarian dance adopted by 
Polish peasants), danced in a terrific prestissimo by the 
whole market. It became finally a motley of whirling legs 
and arms and one feels that very little was necessary to 
rouse the excited audience into an echoing dance. The 
music as a whole gives the impression of an ever flowing 
play of color, a sort of rainbow impressionism that cannot 
be rendered in words but must be heard. 

Tue Scenery. 

The same artistic adaptability to the theme of the legend 
is evident in the scenery of Wincenty Drabik. Particularly 
interesting is the setting of the third tableau showing the 
mysterious world of the underground, where a huge dragon 
(made of about a hundred children, walking underneath the 
dragon’s skin, which produces a most terror-inspiring effect 
of the beasts undulating a crawl) grovels amid most unreal 
magic trees and shrubs. I have been told in this connection 
that Mr. Drabik, who is quite a boss in the opera, insisted 
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on having the stage remodelled and the back part set back 
a considerable distance so as to achieve the tremendous 
effect of depth. The result is extraordinary and the War- 
saw Opera is now proud of having the deepest stage of all 
European theaters. To me the most original setting was 
that of the eighth tableau which shows the “Country of the 
East” as it is imagined in Polish folklore. A huge fantastic 
sun in the background spurts out innumerable gold rays and 
intense light over a motley of jade and blue minarets, and 
the whole gives a marvellous vision of the luxurious Orient. 

The production, as I saw it recently, with Prima ballerina 
Irena Schmolz, maitre de ballet Piotr Zajlich as the devil, 
and Tokarski playing the squire, was worthy of the best 
stages of the world. I left the opera house on that night 
with that curious feeling of a contraction of the heart and 
the exultation which only great art can give. 


M5 


Bronislaw Huberman’s Success 


Bronislaw Huberman has evidently been wasting no time 
since his departure from this country, several months ago 
While he has been abroad he has made over forty appear- 
ances, in five countries, achieving great successes in the 
important cities of Spain, France, Holland, Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Audiences and critics both were delighted with his playing, 
conceding to Mr. Huberman impeccable technic, unusual 
sonority and beauty of tone and depth of interpretation, Of 
the first, a critic in Czecho-Slovakia said that had Mr. 
Huberman lived in the Middle Ages, he would have been 
burned at the stake for his wizardry, so remarkable is his 
technic; and of the latter two, a critic in Holland, after 
experiencing the sensation of listening to Kreisler and subse- 
quently to Huberman, commented that there is but one 
Kreisler and but one Huberman, and that not a third could 
ever enter their class, 

At the present writing Mr. Huberman is en route for 





PAN TWARDOWSKI 
The Great Polish Ballet Pantomime 


This work, the scenario founded on an old Polish 
legend and the music by Rozycki, had no less than 
125 performances at the Polish National Opera, 
Warsaw, in the first two years after its premiere, 
which took place in the spring of 1921. The pictures 
show the Oriental Scene, and one of the solo dancers 
apparenlty about to jump over the moon. 


South America, where he has been engaged for a series of 
twenty concert appearances in a period of six wecks, after 
which he will return to America for his fourth consecutive 
tour of this country. 


Three Washington Artists Give Program 


Washington, D. C., July 2.—Henry H. Freeman, 
Elizabeth Bernadine Thornberry, soprano, and Helen Gerrer, 
violinist, gave a recital at the Mount Pleasant M. E. Church, 
June 25, before a large audience that seemed highly appre- 
ciative. Mr. Freeman, in numbers by Faulkes, Bach, Bohm 
and Chopin, displayed thorough musicianship and a fine 
sincerity. Mrs. Thornberry offered songs by Hahn, Rach- 
maninoff and Delibes, exhibiting a voice of fine quality, a 
delightful personality and a command of style that points to 
a bright future. The two selections and obligatos given by 
Miss Gerrer sufficed to show her technical excellence as well 
as artistic attainment. Mr. Freeman provided al! the accom 
paniments with marked ability r. F. G 


organist; 


Hanna Brocks to Remain in New York 


Hanna Brocks will remain in New York al! summer, pre 
paring programs for next season, teaching and filling a 
number of summer engagements around New York 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


charge. 
With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica, Counres 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
ing the of value. 
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MEMORY 


By Chester Alden 


lines in America is now inventing schemes for “pro- 

moting” something or other. Most of this endeavor is 
of a useful nature. ‘hose engaged in it are sincere and 
their ideals are high. They want to promote the right sort 
of things: American music, art, folk songs, popular music, 
movie music, this, that and the other thing, in the school 
room and out, in the home, in the concert hail. 

It is all very fine, but there is one thing that is being 
most wofully and generally neglected: Memory—Spell it 
large: MEMORY. Critics of the old methods forget that 
one thing, at least, was developed by the old methods: 
Memory. The Germans do not bother themselves about 
making children, or students of any age, think. They make 
them memorize everything in the school course, everything 
in the music course. They assume, rightly, that those who 
have the power of constructive and logical thought will learn 
to think by being brought into contact with many ideas. 
And they assume that those who have not the talent of 
original thought will be the better off for knowing thor- 
oughly the thought of others. 

In the small matter of folk-music (is it a small matter?) 
memory is everything. Without memory there could be no 
folk music, and one of the reasons why we have so little 
folk music in America is because most of us have Such poor 
memories. Very few of us know the words even of the 
most familiar tunes. Why? Simply because we are not 
trained from early youth to memorize, In school we were 
taught to reason—which is no doubt very fine. But how 
many of us need to reason very often? And how much 
more useful would it be to have the power of quick and 
retentive memory? 

In German schools the children are required to memorize 
the classics—long passages—and to learn them so well that 
they never entirely forget them. Do they understand what 
they are reciting? Probably not. But in time thé meaning 
comes to them. Even if it does not, the result is little differ- 
ent, for they have learned the lilt of the classic gtyle, and 
they have learned to memorize. The result is that every 
German knows all of the German songs—most ofi them, at 
least—and if anybody starts a tune everybody else js able to 
join in because they all of them know the words.’ 

In German conservatories students are required to memor- 
ize a great deal of music, not just the music they are play- 
ing: the violin or piano repertory, but orchestfa music, 
choral works, the classics. The result is a sort of educa- 
tional solidity, a rounding out, that can be obtained in no 
other way. The Beethoven symphonies are just as familiar 
to those students as the most ordinary popular tune is to us. 
They get a head full of music of all sorts, not just a smat- 
tering, but a real knowledge. 

This smattering of knowledge that we have so much of in 
America is about the worst feature of our American life. It 
is bad in ordinary callings, though it perhaps does not greatly 
interfere with a man’s earning capacity in the business world. 
But in art, especially in music, it is dreadful. Instead of 
finding great numbers of musicians in America who are 
thoroughly “up” in the classics, we find everywhere musi- 
cians who have little or no knowledge of them. 

It has often been argued that such knowledge is superfi- 
cial, But it is not. It is just the opposite, It is the realest 
part of musical knowledge, being a sort of essential, basic 
foundation upon which the details rest, a perspective from 
which all else is seen in relationship one to the other and 
each to the classic base. 

To apprecitte all this one should hear a group of thorough 
musicians discussing musical subjects: talking “shop.” It is 
not a matter of show-off when they quote this or that pas- 
sage, this or that interpretation, this or that bit of orches- 
tration, arrangement or color. It is simply what any group 
of business or professional men would do, talking over 
things they live by and with from a purely technical point 
of view. 

Of course it demands memory, especially in music—to 
quote a motive from one of the Wagner operas, from a 
symphony or a piece of chamber music. Yet that sort of 
memory is had by many a musician, not only along the liter- 
ature of his own particular instrument, but in a very much 
broader way. Is that because they take the trouble to learn 
these things? Not at all. It is because they have trained 
memories that grasp quickly and easily all sorts of musical 
information with accuracy. 

Accuracy is just as important in music and poetry as 
retentiveness. It is of little practical utility to have a vague 
idea of a tune or the words of a song. To sing or play, and 
even to discuss such things, one must have the mental pic- 
ture complete. And how many of us have? In how many 
of us is the faculty of grasping a piece quickly and accur- 
ately developed as far as it should be developed? How many 
of us could perform a feat that was performed not long 
ago by an opera conductor, who conducted an opera he had 
never heard and of which he only had the score a few days 
before the performance? How did he do it? Simply by 
reading the score, absorbing it with his highly trained reten- 
tive faculty. 

It is not sufficient that the musi¢ teacher should insist upon 
every piece being memorized by the student. The student 
should also have constant memory exercise in the school: 
not mere facts, but word for word. Take'the subject of his- 
tory as an instance. Some teachers insist only upon a mem- 
ory of the outstanding facts and dates. Others insist upon 
word for word memorization of the text. Advocates of the 
first method insist that it forces the child to think. Well, per- 
haps it does, but it reminds us of the teacher we heard not 
long ago asking a child to tell the story of the Wreck of the 
Hesperus. The child told the story all right, but did not 
know a word of the original poem. 

That sort of memory everybody has. Most of us can read 
a book or see a play and tell the whole story in great detail. 
But how many remember also the names of all the charac- 
ters? or any of the characters? And how much good does 
it do anybody to know any story, even the story of history? 
“Tell in your own words” is a pretty dangerous require- 
ment in any examination, especially for those who expect. to 
take up art as a profession. For it will not do to say “Sing 
in your own words” for a song or “Play it your own way” 
for any piece of music. : 

As already pointed out, even for an ordinary popular song 
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or folk song the words must be known accurately. Watch 
a group ot people at some public meeting or banquet trying 
to join in the singing unless song books are provided, and 
you will see how many of them sing “Wah, wah, wah’ 
shamedfacedly trying to pretend they are “joining in the 
singing” and miserable tor fear their neighbors will find 
them out. During the war there were a lot of peopie who 
were shamed into trying to learn some of the patriotic songs, 
and many, many gave it up as a bad job and bluffed it 
through. 

Yet everybody really likes to sing, even in America. And 
pretty nearly everybody can follow the tune. ‘The words are 
our stumbling-block, and our poor memories, the result of 
“experimental” school teaching, the adoption of all sorts of 
methods to reach the child-mind, to command the child’s 
attention, to teach the child to think and reason, to make 
the hard way easy. That is the curse of American life: this 
idea of making the hard way easy. The whole endeavor of 
us elders should be to make the way of the child harder, to 
aemand will-power, fixed attention, concentration, every 
minute of the day. 

Why is it that foreign born and raised men and women 
or men and women brought to maturity here by foreign 
parents with foreign ideals, are able to step in, in spite of 
what appears to be their dreadful handicap, and pass the 
native born? And why is it that some of the worst of our 
citizens are the second generations from foreign stock, 

Thé answers to those questions are simple enough: The 
foreign parent, trained in the suffering of the hard school 
of Europe’s close competition and bitter struggle for mere 
existence, drives the children on to the self-conquest of will 
over desire, forces the children to acquire the habit of hard, 
steady work, In a generation those foreign traditions are 
lost. The successful foreigner spoils his children even_more 
than the native American (if that is possible) with the con- 
sequence that part of the gain is lost, and it takes years of 
gradual Americanization to recapture it, There are excep- 
tions on both sides, of course, but this is the general rule. 

To us musicians the lesson is.one of supreme importance. 

If we are ever to compete with the foreign musician we 
must adopt at least a part of their methods of education. 
And the part that is best adopted is that which may -be 
characterized by the one word: Memory. That is to say, 
what we need in America is to LEARN things, not merely 
to UNDERSTAND things. 
_ Teachers of music—those who think and really strive to 
find the truth—tell us that their pupils understand quickly 
but learn slowly. Take, for instance, the simple matter of 
elementary harmony. The student reads a chapter and 
grasps its message so quickly and so fully, finds it so simple, 
such utter child’s-play, that it leaves practically no impres- 
sion on his mind. It is almost instantly forgotten. It passes 
in one side of his mind and out of the other. 

Then some day he needs it and finds that it is lost. He 
must go back and glance it over again, Then, again, in a 
moment’s time he has grasped the message, because, by our 
school methods his understanding and reasoning faculties 
are highly trained. Of course, in time, if he has to use the 
thing constantly, he will get it fixed in his memory, But it 
would be far better to memorize it—word for word, if neces- 
sary—in the first place. 

Again, take the matter of instrumentation, What one 
needs most in this branch of music is a vocabulary, a thor- 
oughly well-stored memory of combinations used effectively 
by other composers. In other words, the arranger of orches- 
tra scores is in the position of a writer who sometimes re- 
quires the use of the thesaurus fo find a word to fit a par- 
ticular case. Only, the writer has his thesaurus at hand; 
the composer or arranger has not. It is practically im- 
possible that he should have, owing to the very nature of 
the material. 

What is left to him, then, but memory? And what is the 
good of understanding in such an emergency? What is the 
good of half knowing the material of some effect that is 
dimly in the mind? ‘What the arranger needs is to be able 
to search through his mind for some thoroughly familiar 
memories, all of which are so well known that they can be 
recited note for note, so that he can put a similar effect into 
his own work with absolute certainty—certainty of two 
things: first, that it is the effect he wants; and secondly 
that it is not a slavish copy of the remembered effect. 
_ Evolytion is repetition. Nothing has ever yet come to 
light in art that was an absolute negation of all that had 
gone before. Art development is the gradual refinement 
and improvement of past successful effort. Even the 

modernist” or “futurist,” who boasts of his iconoclasm and 
believes he is producing something the like of which has 
yg —_ — kg either igh = 08 old models too rap- 
idly, or translates them inversely, doing j $i 

that which is traditional. . ici senesced 

In either case he must thoroughly know the old. The past 
must be an open book to him. He must have a mind stored 
with exact information about what others have done. Other- 
wise he can neither go far ahead of them, nor do the opposite 
to what they have done. We hear, for instance, people 
boasting that Schoenberg has done something entirely new 
in the Pierrot-Lunaire with his method of “sung-speech” 
where the words are to be spoken to notes written out in 
tone and rhythm. They either do not know or have for- 
gotten that ye ap gpa had an opera published many 
years ago in which the self-same method was used. It was 
found unsatisfactory and was afterwards rewritten, Schoen- 
berg no doubt knows all about it; it is those who are striv- 
ing to make a sensation of his work who are led into such 
claims of newness. 

Memory! It is pretty nearly everything in art! We can- 
not write the smallest composition, we cannot make the 
simplest interpretation, we cannot advance in the making of 
programs, in costume-recitals, in lectures or the use of folk- 
songs, in any phase of art, art study or art teaching, without 
that wide knowledge which is the result of a highly trained 
memory, Without the finest of training it is utterly im- 
possible, out of the question, to get an oversight of the 
efforts even of the anges to say nothing of the past. A 
life-time would not long for the slow plodder to absorb 
even the thousandth part of all that ought to be known. 

Get your memory trained! Strengthen it as you would 
your muscles! Let not a day go by without learning some- 
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thing, and learning it perfectly. And go back constantly to 
see how much you have retained of what has been learned in 
the past. If you are a teacher of children, or have children 
of your own, force them to memorize so that by the time 
they are grown up a single reading of a thing will give them 
the gist of it, a few repetitions such a knowledge that it will 
never be forgotten. 


Misses Usher and Los Kamp Have Busy 
Season 


Ethel Watson Usher has just finished a busy “— in 
which she om layed recitals in Washington, D. C., Spring- 
field, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Roanoke, 
Bristol and Danville, Va., Rochester, Syracuse; ae ee 
and New York, N. Y., Jersey City and range, N. J., and 
Brooklyn. The last week in May she accompanied Sue 
Harvard in Asheville, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., and at 
Atlanta, Ga., besides coaching egy ete at her New York 
studio and at Kingston, N. Y. Miss Usher has left for 
Maine where she will spend a two months’ vacation in 
preparation for a busy season starting in September. 

irginia Los Kamp, Miss Usher's associate, in addition 
to her teaching in the New York studio and Kingston and 
filling several concert dates, spent three months in foreign 
travel, and also visited Fontainebleau. Miss Los Kamp will 
continue her teaching throughout the summer. 


Putnam Works Played at Greensboro 


At a concert given recently by the Greensboro College, 
Greensboro, N. C., under the direction of Frank M. Church, 
several compositions of Eugen Putnam were played, with 
success always attending their public rendition. Among 
them was Novelette, played by Audrey Bruton at the radio 
concert and repeated at the concert of American composers. 
Other American composers represented on the program were 
Charles Dennee, W. D. Armstrong, Wilson G. Smith, Mac- 
Doweil, Ernest R. Ball, Frank La Forge, Charles S. Skilton, 
John Alden Carpenter, Mary Helen Brown and David Guion. 
The entire program was enjoyed immensely. 


Hurlbut Pupil Engaged 


Mrs. James Force, mezzo-soprano, artist pupil of Harold 
Hurlbut, the New York disciple of Jean de Reszke, recently 
located in Oakland, California, and has been appointed soloist 
of the Second Church of Christ, Scientist. She is an artist 
of great charm and a teacher of splendid equipment. 





Hurlbut Lectures in Seattle 


Harold Hurlbut, de Reszke disciple and vocal teacher of 
New York, en route from his Los Angeles master classes 
to the Inland Empire, gave an interesting lecture-recital at 
Seattle on June 20 before a large and representative audience 
of singers and teachers. Many remained for an hour and a 
half after the lecture asking him questions concerning vocal 
problems. The Seattle Times was most enthusiastic in its 
comment on Mr. Hurlbut’s splendid message. 
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Franceska Kaspar Lawson Scores Triumph 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson, ogune, is filling a number 
of summer engagements. June gave her third reci- 
tal for William and Mary College, Willtamsburg, Va. July 
8, the singer was scheduled for her third appearance at the 
University of Virginia, and the following day she was 
heard at Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. July 11 there 
was an appearance at the State Normal School, Millers- 
ville, Pa, and July 12 Mrs, Lawson is booked for the 
State Normal School at Shippensburg, Pa. West Liberty 
State Normal, West Liberty, W. Va., has secured her for 
an appearance on July 26. That Mrs. Lawson “makes 
good” at her concerts is proven by the many reéngagements 
she fills each season, many of them being under the same 
auspices for the fourth and fifth time. 

ollowing Mrs. Lawson’s appearance in Trenton, N. J., 
as soloist with the Lutheran Choral Society, the Evening 
Times of June 5 had this to say: “Franceska Risser Lawson 
was the soloist and scored a triumph all her own. She sang 
in a style that met the demands of both technic and theme 
appreciation, her Swiss Echo Song, favorite of the famed 
Jenny Lind, being particularly briffiant. Little imagination 
was required for the listener pny to believe that the 
flute-like notes which she sounded were really echoes coming 
from a great distance.” Adolf F. Wendel, conductor of the 
Lutheran Choral Society, wrote to Mrs. Lawson: “Com- 
ments about your voice have been more than satisfactory, 
before the Trenton public. Everyone seems more than 
pleased with your rich quality of tone and fine technic that 
you control at will.” 


Marie Tiffany Delights Salisbury 


Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, gave a recital at the Strand Theater, Salisbury, N. C., 
on June 18, and the following day the Salisbury Evening 
Post devoted some twelve or fourteen inches to eulogizing 
the singer. Among other things, the critic of that paper 
stated: “Miss Tiffany held the stage for more than two 
hours and from the moment of her appearance sang to an 
audience captivated by her personal grace and charms as 
well as by the exquisite lyric quality of her voice. Her 
obvious joy in entertaining and her faculty for taking into 
her confidence the individuals in the audience, making each 
the recipient of special attention, was not the least of her 
winning quality.” On June 15 Miss Tiffany gave a recital 
in Waynesville, N. C. 


Pupils of Mrs. John Dennis Mehan Heard 


A number of pupils of Mrs. John Dennis Mehan were 
heard at the Mehan studios, Carnegie Hall, on June 14. 
The pro ram was as follows: Old English Song, William 
McDonald; The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise (Zeitz) 
and With You (Cutting), Carolyn Carx; Song of the Mule- 
teer (Bauer), Kathryn Fichthorne; The Rose and the Night- 
ingale (Russian), The Angels Are Stooping (Ganz) and 
two French songs (Weckerlin), Ethel Fischer; I Know a 
Hill and Invictus (Bruno Huhn), Patrick Byrnes ; By the 
Waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance) and Homing (Del 
Riego), Cornelia Mitchell; Thou Brilliant Bird, from the 
Pear! of Brazil (David), Betty Balch; Mai (Hahn) and 
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Robin Sing Me a Song (Strauss), Marion Johnson. Samuel 
Roberts, Dorothy Reid, Miss J. Blix and Josephine Dunfer, 
who were in the audience, were all called upon to sing, 
and pleased their hearers immensely. 

These four singers also more than made good at the musi- 
cale of June 7. The various pupils showed many commend- 
able qualities in the artistic renditions of their songs. Be 
sides many naturally fine voices there were noticeably good 
diction, understanding of the text, fine expression and 
good vocal control. Accompaniments were played by Anca 
Seidlova. 


John Powell Electrifies Audience 

There are few artists who have the personal magnetism 
to carry an audience beyond the lunch hour without a 
murmur from them, but John Powell did in his lecture- 
recital before the N. F. M. C., at its recent Biennial, held 
in Asheville, N. C. Mrs. E. T. Rice, president of the 
Birmingham Music Study Club, was one of the audience. 
In a letter to the manager of Mr.*Powell, she writes: “He 
received an ovation wherever he appeared, and simply elec- 
trified the audience with his lecture-recital. The Birming- 
ham Music Study Club hopes to present Mr. Powell at 
least once during every season that he appears.” Mr. 
Powell was heard on three separate occasions at the Biennial. 
He was featured as composer in his Sonata Virginiaesque, 
played by Francis Macmillen, with the composer at the 
piano, and in his Negro Rhapsody, for piano and orchestra, 
under the baton of Henry Hadley, with Mr. Powell again 
at the piano. 

On June 28 Mr. Powell was scheduled to give a moon- 
light recital in Richmond, Va., under the auspices of the 
Forest Garden Theater Association. 


Freemantel Pupil Singing in London 


J. Robert Dace, dramatic tenor, recently sailed for Lon 
don, England, to appear in a series of salon recitals. Tenor 
Dace is a pupil of Frederi¢ Freemantel. He is a young 
man of splendid physique and fine voice, singing from low 
B flat to high C with great freedom. Mr, Freemantel is 
very enthusiastic about this pupil, and it was through his 
efforts that these London appearances were secured. Mr 
Freemantel is a Londoner himself, although it is over 
twenty years since he first visited New York. 


Freemantel Has New York Summer Classes 

Elizabeth Schrader, of Pittsburg, Pa., lyric soprano, re 
cently returned to New York to resume her studies with 
Frederic Freemantel. Mr. Freemantel! will remain in the 
metropolis during the warm months, and his special summer 
term is being taken advantage of by singers from all over 
the country. 


Althouse to Aspeer k in | Williemeport 


Paul Althouse will appear in recital at Williamsport, Pa 
on October 4 next. Such is the popularity of this Metro- 
politan singer that he will fill many engagements this sum 
mer up to August, when he will leave New York for a 
short vacation before resuming his concert activities in 
September. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures 





The local situation was filled with surprises during the 
past week and even those intimately associated with local 
productions did not foresee the many closings which have 
taken place in the last two weeks. We mentioned five 
closings in the last issue and there are almost as many for 
the past week. Little Nelly Kelly, the George M. Cohan 
musical comedy, closed after thirty-four weeks’ stay at the 
Liberty Theater; this was indeed a surprise because it had 
all of the elements of a great success and it seemed it 
would run through the summer, It is understood that the 
original company will have a vacation of about four weeks, 
afterwards opening in Chicago. 

So This Is London, another George M. Cohan produc- 
tion, closed at the Hudson Theater, after playing forty- 
five weeks. This has been listed with the most successful— 
financially and otherwise It ran all season and was an 
extremely clever comedy, occupying the first place. 

Icebound, the year’s prize play, closed at the Harris The- 
ater after a twenty-one weeks’ run. The excessively hot 
weather during the past three weeks caused this popular 
play to fall low in box office receipts. 

Go-Go, a Cort musical comedy, which played at the Sixty- 
third Street Theater for fifteen weeks, afterwards moving 
to the Apollo, closed Friday night. 





FAY MARBE, 
a popular musical comedy star, who has joined the ranks 
of singers who are featuring Victor Herbert's newest waltz 


song, A Kiss in the Dark. It will be remembered that Miss 
Varbe was the star in Victor Herbert's musical play, The 
Velvet Lady. (White photo) 


Indications are, that by next week there will be less 
than twenty productions offered to the visitors who come 
to New York during the summer, and fifty per cent. or more 
will be revues and musical comedies. 

Vanities or 1923. 

Vanities of 1923, a spectacular revue put on by Earl 
Carroll, finally opened at his theater on Thursday night of 
last week. After about four postponements the revue was 
at last offered to the public. Mr. Carroll is one of those 
managers who always enjoys a tremendous amount of free 
publicity, when he is contemplating presenting a new produc- 
tion to local audiences. As far back as we can remember 
he has discussed his persecution and his misfortunes freely 
and lavishly to the local press. The New York dailies, 
wot particularly famed for their -generosity, have always 
melted to the cause of Mr. Carroll and have wept with him 
over his misfertune on many front pages. Two months 
before the opening of Vanities he had enough free publicity 
to establish any production’ that was about to open. This 
time Mr. Carroll was having an unfortunate controversy 
with Equity. After about six weeks of publicity, Mr. Car- 
roll finally resigned to the inevitable and made his company 
as nearly pure Equity as was possible. The nearer the open- 
ing night approached the more willing was Mr. Carroll 
to give up the fight. 

It is all very strange that these unfortunate delays and 
technical misunderstandings should always stalk his every 
effort. We must admit, however, that he is a very clever 
young man, and if Vanities of 1923 does not last over four 
weeks it is certainly not Mr, Carroll's fault, but positive 
proof of the lack of appreciation that local audiences some- 
times have for artistic production. 

Notes. 

Victor Wagner, who has been with the Eastman The- 
ater as assistant conductor since its organization, will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

Marion Davies’ newest film is Littlke Old New York. Its 
first showing took place on the S.S. Leviathan, and all the 
distinguished persons on board were asked to express their 
op-nion regarding the new film, Unanimous praise was the 
verdict. As soon as the new Cosmopolitan Theater, which 
is the old Park at Columbus Circle (now being remodeled) 
is completed, this film will be shown for a long run, as has 
been announced before in this column. Victor Herbert has 
been engaged as musical director for the first year at the 
Cosmopolitan. It is understood he will receive the largest 
salary ever recorded for a similar position, and certainly 
few directors have ever been paid any such sum. Mr Her- 
bert will create an original overture for each new picture, 
and will only direct his own overture and perhaps for the 
soloist, if the New Cosmopolitan determines to offer this 
type of presentation. nis ieee ; 

The Capitol has extended invitations to various charitable 


institutions to bring a certain number of children to the 

matinee performances at the Capitol Theater as guests of 

Mr. Rothafel. 

The Capitol Broadcasting Studio is making quite a name 
and the programs which Mr. Rothafel is chang are un- 
usually good. The Sunday night performances are sent 
out by radio, 

This department has received two little pamphlets, the 
Rialto Times and the Rivoli Times, The current issue is 
Vol. 1, No. 2, for both pamphlets. The first paragraph 
is devoted to the announcement that Mr. Riesenfeld will 
entertain children at matinees throughout the summer. There 
is a picture of Thomas Meighan and a small cut of Cecil 
de Mille. On one page the program for the coming week 
is printed in full, and also an announcement of the future 
film at both the Rivoli and Rialto. There is also a most 
interesting paragraph by Mr. Riesenfeld. Both pamphlets 
contain the same reading matter, the only change being 
the program. 

Tue Capitou. 

Last week the Capitol had no long picture, but, instead, 
showed three splendid shorter ones, the first a marvelous 
nature study of the nest-poaching cuckoo, the second an 
absorbing study of “Ivan the Great,” a huge Alaskan bear, 
and his family, and the third called The Chase, the most 
exciting pictures imaginable of thrilling mountain adventures 
on skiis—all of which pleased at least one onlooker much 
better than any average long picture could. Then there 
was the music, Erno Rapee conducting, as fine as ever, 
which is as much of a compliment as anyone can offer. 
The overture was the second Hungarian rhapsdédy, with 
an original violin cadenza specially written by David Men- 
doza, associate conductor. This cadenza was played by 
Eugene Ormandy, concertmaster, with impressive mastery. 
This young man has become a fine player in the last two 
years. His tone is of notable breadth and quality, his 
musicianship excellent, and he plays with a surety of in- 
tonation that many a more famous colleague might envy 
him. Mme. Elsa Stralia, the possessor of a voice of 
power and beauty, was the soloist. Then the dancing was 
of the usual high standard, the Brahms A flat waltz, danced 
by Doris Niles, Thalia Zanou and Ruth Matlock, and 
Mlle. Gambarelli’s Music Box (Liadoff) being good. And 
for Fourth of July there was a tableau vivant, the famous 
Spirit of '76. Altogether a show without a flaw. 

THe STRAND. 

There was a special treat in the musical program offered 
at the Strand last week, for Judson House, the tenor who 
has won fame throughout the country for his fine work 
with the William Wade Hinshaw company in Cosi Fan 
Tutte, was heard in a solo, Sietz’s popular The World is 
Wating for the Sunrise. Mr. House possesses a voice of 
very beautiful quality, he sings true to pitch, and his inter- 
pretation of whatever song or aria he undertakes to render 
always is commendable. Another vocal selection which gave 
pleasure was by Karolyn Wells Bassett, soprano, who was 
heartily applauded after singing Giannina Mia. The feature 
picture was Wandering Daughters, following which Ben 
Turpin was featured in Where is My Wandering Boy This 
Evening? 

Tue Rivoit. 

It is not surprising that Merry-Go-Round, the feature pic- 
ture at the Rivoli last week, is being held over at that 
theater for another week. It undoubtedly is one of the best 
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films of the season and could have had a run of some 
weeks, possibly months, at regular theater prices. It is a 
picture full of life and atmosphere, and the music fur- 
nished by the Rivoli Orchestra is especially suitable. In 
the summer resort scenes, where the hurdy-gurdy plays for 
the merry-go-round, the organist does such fine work at the 
Wurlitzer that one is immediately transported to Vienna 
and can almost feel himself one of the gay throng. Merry- 
Go-Round is well acted and well directed and is a picture 
worth seeii Special mention should be made of the his- 
trionic ability displayed by Mary Philbin in the role of 
Agnes Urban. This was her first appearance in a leading 
art and she proved conclusively that she has great possi- 
lities. Hers is sincere and unaffected acting; we need 
more of her type on the screen today. 

As an appropriate profonpe to the picture a Vienna beer 
garden is shown, with music and dancing forming part of 
the entertainment. Alexis Adamovy was exceedingly well 
received in a tenor solo. Following the picture rming 
Betty May danced in her usual graceful style, after which 
the program ended with a Max Fleischer “Inkwell” comedy, 
The Battle. 

Tue RIatto, 


At the Rialto last week the feature picture—Peter the 
Great—was_contjnued. musical program included 
Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slav, Huhn's Invictus (sung by 
Frederic Baer), and Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz. The 
Russian Male Ensemble offered Before an Isba. The comedy 
was “Buster” Keaton in Day Dreams. May JouNson. 





Boghetti Pupil Has Successful Season 


Marian Anderson, a colored girl with a remarkable con- 
tralto voice, has completed an interesting and successful sea- 
son. She is a graduate of the Southern High School of 
Philadelphia. Some time ago she showed signs of possess- 
ing an unusual voice, and after studying sporadically she 





MARIAN ANDERSON 


was brought to the notice three years ago of Gi Bog- 
hétti, the well known vocal teacher of New York 

Philadelphia. Mr. Boghetti was very much impressed by 
her voice and immediately took Miss Anderson. under his 
wing. Her success has remarkable and now at the 
age of twenty-one she bids fair to rival that colored 


singer, Roland Hayes. Among the engagements filled by 
this artist during 1923 were: January 25, Youngstown, 
Ohio; 26, Cleveland, Ohio; 29, Chicago, Ill.; February 2, 
Columbia, Mo.; 6, St. Louis, Mo.; 9, Kansas City, Mo.; 
12, Huntington, W. Va.; 13, Charleston, W. Va: 14, 
Bluefield, W. Va.; March 8, Boston, Mass.; April 17, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; May 10, Philadelphia, Pa.; 17, Harrisburg, 
Pa. ; 21, Lynchburg, Va.; 24 and 25, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
30, New York City; June 7, Lincoln, Pa. After an ap- 
perres in Philadelphia, Fullerton Waldo stated in the 
hiladelphia Public Ledger : 

Her program contained nothing weak or unworthy, and she brought 
to it a serious and tious disposition as well as a voice of ex- 
a y~ resonance and richness in its lower register. : 

7 technical particulars of intonation, enunciation, sustained legato, 
voice-placement and th-control are admirable, and the audience 
aprconsies Phildelnia.® rare promise of this worthy representative 

Miss Anderson was one of the artists to appear at the 
May Festival held in Winston-Salem, on May 24 and 25, 
the first night being for colored people and the second night 
for white people. On May 24 the audience numbered about 
2,000 and the following night 2,500 white people enjoyed 
the program to the utmost. According to the Winston- 
Salem Journal of May 25: 

Miss Anderson's i 
attanieig the comapel' piuie teers eo Clee Renee’ Wan cae eel 
round after round of Ay oy SE pe a ich, ane contralto 
and ease that stir her audience to unfeigned yn Bm 

Following the second concert the Winston-Salem Journal 
praised her further as follows: 

Marian Anderson was accorded one ovation after another, She 
sang many seterse in response to the clamorous requests 








Recital at Tiffany School of Music 


On Thursday evening, June 21, Mary Berdan Tiffany, head 
of the Tiffany School of Music of Springfield, Ill, presented 


her pupil, Geor; Anson, — in recital at the 
Springheld Y. W. C. A. auditorium. Mr. Anson played a 
program made up of Bach, Massenet, Chopin, y, John 


Alden er and Liszt s in a most convincing 
ae r. Anson was assisted on the program by Oliver 
Smith, tenor, who sang Strauss, Chadwick, and one of 
Mr. Anson's numbers with the composer at the piano. Mr. 
Anson has received his entire instruction under Mrs. Tif- 
fany, who has every reason to feel proud of this disciple. 
he Tiffany School announces that Oliver Smith has been 
re-engaged for its vocal department for 1923-24. J. C. 
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(Continued from page 36) 
staged at the Bohemian Grove on the Russian River in the 
redwood forest, a few miles north of San Francisco—a 
composer who, in any other country in the world (except 
perhaps England) would have taken a prominent place in 
operatic affairs—from which he is here barred by his 
nationality. 





(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Three Songs 
By Edward Shippen Barnes 
_ Trust, The Master-Soul, A Little Song of Life. Three 
little songs suitable for students. Light and graceful with 
pleasing and haunting melodies. 
(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 
Unrequited Love 
By Frank La Forge 
Frank La Forge is always delightful when he takes his 
n in hand, which is all too rare, alas! This new song 
is, like his others, pleasing, flowing, graceful, and most 
excellently well suited and conceived for the voice. It is 
dedicated to Frances Alda and could have no better intro- 
duction to the public than through the medium of her charm- 
ing voice and personality. 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 
Romance (for Cello) 
By Edward Ballantine 
This is a simple, melodious little piece, quite attractive. 
Students will like it. 
Londonderry Air 
By Lionel Tertis 
After a while we may (perhaps) get to know what the 
Londonderry Air sounds like. here are times when we 
wish that the copyright could act as a prevention of repeti- 


tion, 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


Enchantment (a Waltz Song) 
By Charles P. Scott 

This is an easy duet for soprano and mezzo soprano, a 
regular waltz with a first rate tune. It is also a first rate 
vocal study and will be welcomed by voice teachers. M. J. 

(Murdock & Co., London; Chappel-Harms, Inc., New York) 
Lyrical Interlude for String Quintette (Two 
Violins, Two Violas and Cello) 
By Arnold Bax 

The principal theme (lento molto espressivo) is a short 
simple diatonic tune which persists nearly throughout in 
one form or another, occasionally touched up with charac- 
teristic Bax arabesques. The harmony is the typical warm 
and elusive type one expects from Bax, with the usual de- 
dependence on chords of the ninth and augmented intervals. 


Piano Quintette 
By Arnold Bax 


Arnold Bax has certain advantages over numerous ‘of 
his contemporaries. One of them lié¢s in the fact that he 
always insists upon writing a tune and also believes thor- 
oughly that rhythes is an essential and vital part of music. 
This quintet begins with a tune in G minor, announced by 
the cello. It is an unusual tune—nothing conventional about 
it—but it is a good tune; and the quintet ends with that 
same tune. In between there are lots of other good tunes, 
the one—‘“slow and serious”—which inaugurates the second 
movement being of particular worth. The quintet is in 
three movements, written. with a thorough knowledge of 
idiom, both of the strings and the- piano, and full of the 
original harmonic color over which Mr. Bax has command. 
It is an important contribution to modern literature for the 
strings and piano. Better than that, it is a piece of music 
that can be listened to with the heart as well me, v7 a 


(Century Music Publishing Co., N. Y.—Certified Edition) 
Teaching Material for Third Grade 
Piano 
CHIMES OF NORMANDY. Selection No. 2. 
quette. Arranged by M. Greenwald. 


Plan- 


* and two groups of American songs. 
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I SEE THAT 





A cable dispatch states that it is now definite that Siegfried 
Wagner will come to America next season. 

Contributions are continuing to come in for the MacDowell 
Colony Fund, . 

Mildred Wellerson has been called “the Paganini of the 
cello” in Berlin, 

Summer opera at Ravinia Park continues to attract thou- 
sands of music lovers. 

The Regneas concerts Goring the Silver Jubilee were praised 
by letter by Philip Berolzheimer for Mayor Hylan, 

A memorial tablet was unveiled recently on Schubert's newly 
discovered dwelling place in Vienna. 

Nikolai Sokoloff will conduct the London Symphony Orches- 
tra on February 13. 

Alma Simpson ventured into the crater of Vesuvius while it 
was in eruption. : 

The playing of the Vessella Concert Band is one of the 
musical treats on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City. 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association offers $1,000 
for an orchestral composition. 

Ted Shawn has returned from a trip to Spain, Italy, North- 
ern Africa, France and England. 

Daniel Mayer was the guest of Guy and Mrs. Maier at their 
summer home in Aix-les-Bains, France. 

Dusolina Giannini’s time for her mid-Western tour in 
January is now completely filled. 

Mabelle Addison will be soloist with the Bach Choir at 
Ocean Grove on August 11, 

Armand Tokatyan created a splendid impression at his 
Ravinia Park debut. 

The Portland Civic Music Club is the name of a new organi- 
zation in Portland, Ore. 

Henry Hadley will appear as guest conductor in the Holly- 
wood Bowl in August. 

The’ Syracuse Morning Musicals has enga. its pianistic 
attractions from Daniel Mayer—Levitzki and Nikisch. 
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Lucy Gates sang for President and Mrs, Harding in Salt 
Lake City on June 28. 

After a successful winter in the South, Samuel! Ljungkvist 
has ned a studio in New York. 

The N. F. M. C. will conduct a contest in composition in 
connection with the Convention in Portland, Ore., in 


An audience of over 11,000 heard the opening Stadium con- 
cert on July 5. 

The Young Musicians’ Guild announces a recital of Blue- 
bird by Amy Grant on July 19 in the Knabe Salon. 

De Pachmann will arrive in New York about August 29; 
he will make his farewell tour of America next season. 

The Goldman Band concerts are supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. 

Through the generosity of Theodore T. Ellis the Worcester 
Festival in 1924 is now assured. 

W. Warren Shaw has opened his summer school at Carnegie 
Hall with a full quota of students, 

Ethel Smyth’s new opera, Féte Galante, was given with 
success at Covent Garden, London. 

L. E. Behymer has appointed Rena MacDonald his associate 


manager. 
Mischa Elman played for Queen Alexandra at Buckingham 
Palace on os 23. 


Paderewski received a resolution of thanks from the Spring- 
field, Ohio, American Legion. 

Maria Teresa G. de Giberga, of Havana, Cuba, was a recent 
visitor in New York. 

Cincinnati's open air opera at the Zoo continues to be a 
great success. 

Seismit-Doda has composed over 150 songs. 

Abington, Va., has a John Powell Musical Club. 

The Civic Symphony Society of Denver recently closed a 
successful first season. 
Emily Stokes Hagar sang for approximately 15,000 people 
in three concert appearances in Hershey Park, Pa. 
John McCormack ai eave for the United States on Sep- 
tember 14. 

The Passion Play to be produced in Asheville next year is 
to be based on Pauline MacArthur's Apocalypse. 

The Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing offers two 
scholarships for next season. G. N, 





HEART’S JOY. Valse Brillante. A. Sartorio. Edited 


by M. F 
CASTLES: IN THE AIR. By ‘or Dorn: 
LOVE SPRING. Song Without Words Re C. Bohn. 
SWEET RECOLLECTIONS. Morceau Salon. By 


J. C. Bohn, 
THE LARK’S SONG. Tschaikowsky. Edited by M. 


Olson. 
FLUTTERING LEAVES. By Carl Kolling. Edited 
by M. Olson. 
SIZILIETTA. A serenade by Franz Von Blon. Edited 
by Paul Casini. 
THROWING KISSES. 
Edited by Catherine Seward. 
DANCING SUNBEAMS. By Ernst Holt. 


A mazurka by Carl Bohn, 
M. J. 


Charles Hackett Records I Shall Know 


Charles Hackett, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has made a fine record of Mana Zucca’s song, 
I Shall Know, which has {ae been released by the Columbia 
Phonograph Company. r. Hackett is singing this song 
throughout his concert tour, and is a great favorite with his 
audiences, 


Emilio de Gogorza Begins Tour in October 


Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, spent the month of June 
at Granada. He planned to return to New York early in 
July, staying for the remainder of the summer in Maine. 
His tour will begin in October and will be under the man- 
agement of George Engles. 


Mabel Kraus Gives Recital of Varied Songs 


Tuesday evening, June 26, before an audience of invited 
guests, Mabel Kraus, the St. Louis soprano, was heard in 
recital at the studio of Sibyl Sammis MacDermid on River- 
side Drive. 

Miss Kraus showed considerable versatility in her pro- 
gram, which included the Lungi del Caro Bene, by Secchi; 
the Creation aria, On Mighty Pens, by Haydn; the soprano 
aria from Louise, besides a group of modern French songs 
Miss Kraus was at 


all t:mes in control of her resources, and is the possessor 
of a lyric voice of fine quality and range with considerable 
dramatic power as evidenced in the Charpentier number, 
while the necessary delicacy was displayed for an interest- 
ing rendition of the Haydn aria. Miss Kraus closed her 
program with several songs by Mr. MacDermid in which 
the latter presided at the piano, Mrs. Brundage, a sister 
of the singer, provided splendid accompaniments for the 
balance of the program. 


Summer Concerts at Atlantic Highlands 


Arrangements have been concluded by the Music League 
of America for a series of nine artists’ concerts at the 
Casino Club at Atlantic Highlands, N. J., on every Thurs- 
day evening during the months of July and August. The 
artists engaged for these concerts and the dates of their 
appearances are as follows: July 5, Knight MacGregor, bari- 
tone; 12, Victorina Hayes, soprano; 19, Harrington Van 
Hoesen, baritone; 26, Devora Nadworney, mezzo soprano; 
August 2, Douglas Stanbury, baritone; 9, Gwyneth Hughes, 
contralto; 16, Allen McQuhae, tenor; 23, Dorothy Put- 
nam, soprano, and 30, Vernon Archibald, baritone. These 
concerts draw an audience from the summer residents all 
along the New Jersey coast. 


Abington Has John Powell Musical Club 

The music lovers of Abington, Va., believe so thoroughly 
in John Powell and his message that they have a John 
Powell Musical Club—a name truly significant of every- 
thing for which a musical club should stand—Americanism, 


Idealism, Enthusiasm. 
e ° 
Lillian Croxton 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals 
Management: 
Standard Booking Office, 

17 te 


East 42nd reet, 
New York City 























MARY WILDERMANN 





HURLBUT 


Disciple of Jean de Reszke 
-e- - ewer ge i Ld 
| Bd Seattle, Spokane, Lewiston. 


, NEW YORK STUDIO REOPENS 1m OCTAGER 


319 West 95th St. Tel. Riverside 4650 


166 West 58th Street 


Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


SOPRANO 


Volce Culture—Repertoire 
New York City 





382 Wadsworth Avenue 





WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Composer and Teacher 
New York 
Phone 3136 Wadsworth 











ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 


Concert Pianiste—Teacher 
New York Studio to be opened Sept. 
Res. Studio: St. George, S. I., 30 Nicholas St. 
Tel. Tompkinsville 3385. 





: BENDITZKY 


PIANIST 
Residence Studio: 631 Stratford Place — Chieage, |! 





HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, OWA 1215 Doaglas Street 





OPPORTUNITIES 





YOUNG LADY, American, successful 
teacher of classical dancing in aristocratic 
circles in London and Riviera; will remain 
in United States if suitable position avail- 
able. Fluent French, German and Italian 
Expert horsewoman and fencer. Highest 
references, also socially. Address “J. S. 
care of Duell and Smith, 565 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York. 





Proprietor, Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, 
Ph ce of a new branch 
at 13 and 15 East -eighth street. 


Renting office June 1. Also studios 

at 125 East Thirty-seventh street, tele- 
one Murray Hill 0991, and 37-39-41 
est Ninth street. Office 41 West Ninth 

street. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. 


YOUNG CONCERT PIANISTE, pupil of 
Dohnanyi, Friedberg and Margulies seeks 





engagements as concert accompaniste with 
violinist. Excellent private piano instruc- 
tion, and coaching singers in French, Ital- 
ian, German and English. Address “H. 

. H.,” care of Musicat Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





FOR RENT—Top floor, 501. West’ 145th 


street, elevator service, 25 feet on Amster- 
dam avenue. 100 feet on 145th street. 
Wonderful light and air. Being top floor, 
good location for a Conservatory of Music. 
Also suitable for studio, etc. 





AUGUSTINE NORRIS, 





after several 
years’ study under a celebrated master, 
is now ready to give instruction in piano 
laying. Beginners taken. Will visit 
ef if necessary. Write to 27 Stonten- 
burg Avenue, Maspeth, L. I. 





FOR RENT—Very attractive, large, light 
studios, with office and reception room. 
Unfurnished. From October 1, 1923. 
Movable partitions. Seating capacity 350. 
Reasonable rental. Centrally located. 
Suitable for private studios or school. 
Address “M. I. A.,” care of Musical Cour- 
ier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





YOUNG ARTISTS desiring to appear be- 
fore the New York Public in Carnegie 
Hall, Aeolian Hall, Town Hall or in one 
of the smaller theaters, will receive the 
benefit of expert management by a na- 
Goaaily pooped concert bureau GUAR- 
ANTEEING REAL PUBLICITY if they 

will apply to “M. A. K.,” care of MusicaL 

Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





VIOLINIST, 
virtuoso an 


pil of world famous violin 
teacher, Cesar Thomson, 





with fine recommendation from him for 
teaching, desires position as violin in- 
structor in conservatory or college. Con- 
cert work solicited. Best references. Ad 
dress “C, H. Y.” care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














a) 
THE FUTURE OF MUSIC IN AMERICA 


By Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 





Has it occurred to many of us what the influx of great 
musicians, artists and writers from all parts of the Old 
wee to these shores, especially since the termination of 
the orld War, might mean—that, while many of them 
have iH el no other end in view than the accumulation 
if the almighty dollar which proverbially paves the streets 
if America, the effect of this movement may be of far- 


caching cultural importance for the future of this country? 

In these extraordinary days, when one can fly from New 
York to San Francisco or from Florida to Canada in a 
omparatively short time, when the cow-boy on his ranch 
in the Far West can listen to a fine orchestral concert given 


in the East, one is accustomed to take things for granted, 
and does not realize that perhaps one of the most revolution- 
ary movements in the world of art is now taking place 
before our very eyes without our conscious appreciation. 
Generations of culture have sapped away all the fresh 


life-blood of many of the European countries, the people 
have become binsé, and degeneracy has set in. Russia alone 


eemed to have conserved its strength, Had Bolshevism 
not shaken its miahts roots, it surely would have given 
life to the most potent creations in music and literature 
of our times. So the hope for future development now 
lies in America—in this huge, free country, young, healthy 
and fresh with its slumbering unused powers, its enthusiasm, 
adaptability and elasticity 

But there must be co-operation towards the bringing about 
of great results 

It is interesting to remember, with the passing of kings 


and emperors, how much of the cultural development in 
their realms was due to their generosity towards art and 
artiots How many masterpieces of Michelangelo might 
have been lost to the world had it not been for that great 
prince and patron of art, Lorenzo di Medici, who discovered 
his genius at the early age of sixteen and took him to live 
and work in his own palace in Florence, thus laying the 
cornerstone for his future career. Wagner was helped 
out of many a tight place by Ludwig of Bavaria, who paid 
his debts, published his operas and also had them per- 
formed at his private theater. Some monarchs were 
greater patrons of art than others, but invariably each 
court had its own theater and opera, besides schools and 
conservatories supported largely, if not entirely, by royal 
munificence 

In a democracy it is very different. There is not the 
same personal pride and interest as in a kingdom or in an 
empire. Consequently in this country we owe whatever 
artigcic strides we have made largely to the idealism of a 
few generous, fortune-favored citizens who have had vis- 
ion. They have organized symphony orchestras and opera, 
paying large yearly deficits out of their private purses. 
Some conservatories grant free scholarships to talented 
pupils (there are as many as five in my class alone at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory at the present moment), but the 
conservatories being self-supporting and not endowed their 
possibilties are very limited in the larger sense. 

Some years ago there was great excitement over the 
large bequest of twenty million dollars by M. Juilliard for 
the development of music in America, Until very recently 
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no definite plans had been formed for the practical applica- scure surroundings, which reed transplanting, refining, cul- 
tion of this fund. ture and plenty of time to mature wi t material worries. 

Lately I read something to the effect that subventions This conservatory should be in one of the larger cities, 
of one thousand dollars each would be granted to talented affording its students the additional education o hearing 
pupils passed upon by a board of judges. As I under- fine orchestral concerts and the world’s greatest artists. 
stand it, these pupils are not to be allowed to choose their Eventually the Government of the United States ma may 
own teachers but must study with masters to whom they take up the idea of enacting a system of taxation whi 
are assigned by the board of directors. Every little ag would make such an institution possible. Each State should 
and one year of study gained in this way would surely also support its own symphony orchestra; that is to say, 
of great benefit to many, provided the proper teacher for it show arantee to cover any deficit. “If these orches- 
each individual pupil i selected. tras walle onfine their activities to their own State, if 

But it is only patch-work. Most Americans study in this the neighboring cities would take pride and vital interest 
way, a year or a few months at a time. Is it a question in them by engaging them for a regular number of concerts 
of lack’ of funds, is it a matter of temperament, or was each year, there seems to me to be no reason why such 
orchestras should not be self-supporting. 

In short—when the wers that be” are made to realize 
the enormous moral Bi yo er value of cultural develop- 
ment, then will this country lead the world, not only pol- 
itically and economically as it now does, but what is far 
more glorious and lasting, in the finer things of life. 


Courboin Plays at N. E. Pa. Chapter A. G. O. 
Meeting 

The annual meeting of the N. E. Pa. chapter of the 
A. G. O. and election of officers was held June 22, in the 
Parish House of the Hickory Street Presbyterian Church, 
Scranton, Pa. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Dean, Isabel Pearson Fuller; sub-dean, Ellen 
M. Fulton, F.A.G.O.; registrar, Alwyn T. Davies, A.A.G.O.; 
secretary, Ernest Dawson Leach; treasurer, Frieda C. Nordt ; 
auditors, Augusta Fritz and Llewllyn Jones, A.A.G.O.; 
librarian, Ellen M. Fulton, executive committee, term ex- 
piring 1926, will be as follows: Charles M. Courboin, Frank 
J. Daniel, F.A.G.O., and D. J. Murphy, F.A.G.O 

Following the pasting. Charles M. Courboin gave a superb 
organ recital entirely of Bach’s works, on the splendid organ 
in the church. Mr. Courboin prefaced the playing of each 
number by a short explanatory talk, making the recital one 
of unusual interest and value to the chapter members and 
their guests. His program was as follows: Toccata and 
fugue in D minor; aria (from suite for strings) ; prelude 
and fugue in D major; chorale- prelude, Christ Lay in the 
Arms of Death; prelude and fugue in A minor; Nos. 13 
and 8 of the two- -part inventions; fantasie and fugue in G 
minor; chorale-prelude, All Mankind Must Die, and Pas- 
sacaglia. 





MARGUERITE MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA Guiomar Novaes’ Fame Precedes Her 


On the day following Guiomar Novaes’ appearance in 
Leschetizky nearer the truth when he used to rage against Los Angeles, the music critic of the Los Angeles Daily 
Americans whose maxim—he said—was “Time is money’? Times lauded her as follows: 

At any rate, there must be something wrong somewhere. The fame of Guiomar Novaes has preceded her, and, indeed, de- 
Americans are extremely talented; they are sensitive and  servedly. For of all the many piano recitals this year, hers’ was 
receptive, and they possess unlimited patience and endur- one of the most entirely satisfactory. 
ance, So why are there not more great American composers jy —_ ae mink wate nk A A. a tte "adabttul if any’ piewiet 
and more great American artists in comparison with the this season has given us so much lovely pianissimo work, yet she 


thousands and thousands who study music in this country? ieee te Bee cannes pe pn _ ae eres 
a com plis: ents were 
‘hat we need is a National Conservatory of Music whispered softly and sweetly, And her melodies rose and fell as 
largely endowed, which would admit only talented pupils easy crescendos and decrescendos as naturally as if they sang them- 
and educate them until their powers were fully developed, — . aur she found the deeper significance with quiet- 
whether it took two years or ten—a hothouse for the rare Miss Novats’” program contained much that had not been heard 


flowers of genius or talent which crop up mostly from ob- here this season, and was interesting throughout. 
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The 


Name Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 

You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so qngenstionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


piano world. 
Sincerely, 


ee Ba 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 
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